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PREFACE. 



The principal authorities for the following 
work are the four volumes of Correspondence 
published by M. Arneth, and the six volumes 
published by M. Feuillet de Conches. M. 
Arneth's two collections* contain not only a 
number of letters which passed between the 
Queen, her mother the Empress Queen, Maria 
Teresa, and her brothers Joseph and Leopold, 
who successively became Emperors after the 
death of their father ; but also a regular series 
of letters from the Imperial Ambassador at 

* One entitled, " Marie-Antoinette, correspondance secrete 
entre Marie-Th^rese et le Comte Mercy d*Argenteau avec des 
lettres de Marie-Th^r^se et de Marie- Antoinette." (The edition 
referred to in this work is the greatly enlarged second edition 
in three volumes, published at Paris, 1875.) The second is 
entitled, " Marie- Antoinette, Joseph II., und Leopold II," 
published at Leipsic, 1866. 



Paris, the Count Mercy d'Argenteau, wliich may 
almost be said to form a complete history of the 
Court of France, especially in all the transactions 
in which Marie Antoinette, whether as Dauphi- 
nesa or Qtieen was concoroed, till the death 
of Maria Teresa, at Christmas, 1780. The 
correspondence with her two brothers, the 
Emperors Joseph and Leopold, only ceases 
with the death of the latter in March, 1792. 
The collection published by M. Feuillet de 
Conches,* has been vehemently attacked, as 
containing a series of clever forgeries rather 
than of genuine letters. And there does seem 
reason to believe that in a few instances, 
chiefly in the earlier portion of the corre- 
spondence, the critical acuteness of the Editor 
was imposed upon, and that some of the letters 
inserted were not written by the persona 
alleged to be the authors. But of the majority 
of the letters there seems no solid ground for 
questioning the authenticity. Indeed, in the 
later and more important portion of the cor- 
respondence, that which belongs to the period 
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* Entitled " Louie XYI., Mnrie- Antoinette, et Madame 
Elizabeth," in 6 vols, publinbed at intervals, from \8M to 
1673. 



PREFACE. Vll 

after the death of the Empress-Queeiii the 
genuineness of the Queen's 'letters is continually 
supported by the collection of M. Arneth, who 
hag himself pubUshed many of them, having 
found them in the archives at Vienna, where 
M. P. de Conches had previously copied them,* 
and who refers to others, tie pubUcation of 

* In' his " Nonveau Londi," March 5, 1866, M. Ste. Beuve 
challenged M. Feuillet de Conches to a more explicit defence 
of the aathenticity of his collection than he had yet vouch- 
safed: complaining, with some reason, that his delay in 
answering the charges brought against it "was the more 
vexatious because his collection was only attacked in part, 
and in many points remained solid and valuable." And this 
challenge elicited from M. F. de Conches a very elaborate 
explanation of the sources from which he procured his docu- 
ments, which he published in the " Bevue des deux Mondes," 
July 15, 1866, and afterwards in the Preface to his fourth 
volume. That in a collection of nearly a thousand docu- 
ments he may have occasionally been too credulous in 
accepting cleverly executed forgeries as genuine letters is 
possible, and even probable ; in fact the present writer regards 
it as certain. But the vast majority, including all those of the 
greatest value, cannot be questioned without imputing to him 
a guilty knowledge that they were forgeries : a deliberate bad 
faith, of which no one, it is believed, has ever accused him. 

It may be added that it is only from the letters of this later 
period that any quotations are made in the following work ; 
and the greater part of the letters so cited exists in the 
archives at Vienna, while the others, such as those addressed 
by the Queen to Madame de Folignac, &c., are just such as 



which did not come within bis own plan. 
■ M. Teuillet de Conches' work also contains 
narratives of some of the most important 
transactions after the commencement of the 
Revolution, which are of great value, as having 
been compiled from authentic sources. 

Besides these collections, the author has 
consulted the Lives of Marie-Antoinette by 
Montjoye, Lafont d'Aussonne, Chambrier, and 
the MM. Goncourt; La Vraie Marie- Antoinette 
of M. Lescure ; the Memoirs of Mme. Cam- 
pan, Cl^ry, Hue, the Duchesse d'Angoullme, 
Bertrand de Moleville (M^moirea Particuliers), 
the Comte de Tilly, the Baron de Besenval, 
the Marquis de la Fayette, the Marquise de 
Cr^quy, the Princesse Lamballe ; the Souvenirs 
de Quarante Ans, by Mile, de Tourzel; the 
Diary of M. de Viel Castel; the Corre- 
spondence of Mme. du Deffand ; the account of 
the affair of the necklace by M. de Campardou ; 
the very valuable correspondence between the 
Count de la Marck and Mirabeau, which also con- 
tains a narrative by the Count de la Marck of 
many very important incidents ; Dumont's 

were sure to be preserved as relicB bj tlie families of those to 
wbom they were addressed, and can tberefore hardly be con- 
sidered as liable to the slightest Easpicion. 
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PBEPACE. ix 

Souvenirs sur Mirabeau ; Beaumarcliais et son 
Temps, by M. de Lom^nie ; Uustavus III. et la 
Cour de Paris, by M. Geoffrey ; the first seven 
volumes of the Histoire de la Terreur, by M. 
Mortimer Ternaux ; Dr. Moore's Journal of his 
visit to Prance, and view of the Prench Revo- 
lution; and a great number of other works 
in which there is cursory mention of different 
incidents, especially in the earlier part of the 
Revolution; such as the Journals of Arthur 
Young, Madame de Stael's elaborate Treatise 
on the Revolution ; several articles in the last 
series of the Causeries de Lundi, by Ste. Beuve, 
and others in the Revue des Deux Mondes, &c., 
&c., and to those may of course be added 
the regular histories of Lacretelle, Sismondi, 
Martin, and Lamartine's History of the Giron- 
dins. 
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CHAPTER I. 

f 

1 

Importance of Marie Antoinette in the Rerolution — ^Yalue of her 
Correepondence as a means of estimating her Charaoter— Her Birth, 
Koyember 2, 1755 — ^Epigram of Metastasio— Habits of the Imperial 
family — Schdnbrunn — Death of the Emperor — Projects for the Mar- ^^. 

riage of the Archduchess — Her Education — The Abb^ de Vermond — 
Metastasio — Gliick. . 

t 

THE most striking event in the annals of Modern 
Europe is unquestionably the French Revolution 
of 1789 ; a Revolution which, in one sense, may be 
said to be still in progress, but which, in a piore 
limited view, may be regarded as having been con- 
summated by the deposition and murder of the Sove- 
reign of the country. It is equally undeniable that, 
during its first period, the person who most attracts 
and rivets attention is the Queen. One of the most 
brilliant of modern French writers* has recently re- 

* Ste. BeuTe ; Nouyeaux Lundis ; August 8, 1864. 
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markiid that, id apit& of the number of years wliich 
have elapsed siuce the grave closed over the sorrows 
of Marie Antoinette, and of the almost iiiibrokeri 
series of exciting events which have marked the annala 
of France in tho interwl, the iiftareat excited by her 
Btory ia as freah and engrossing as ever ; that such 
as Hecuba and Audromache were to the ancients, 
objects never named to inattentive ears, never con- 
templated without lively sympathy, ancb still is their 
hapless Queen to all honest and intelligent French- 
men. It may even be said that that interest has in- 
creased of late years; the respectful and remorsefol 
pity which her fate could not fail to awaken has been 
quickened by the publication of her correspondence 
with her family iind intimate frienda, which has laid 
bare, without disguise, all her inmost thoughts and 
feelings, her errors as well as her good deeds, her 
weakuesaea equally with her virtues. Few, indeed, 
even of those whom the world regards with its highest 
favour and esteem, could endure such an ordeal with- 
out some diminution of their fame. Yet it ia hut 
recording the general verdict of all whose judgement is 
of value, to affirm that Marie Antoinette has triumph- 
antly surmounted it; and that the result of a scrntiny 
as minute and severe as any to which a human being 
has ever been subjected, has been greatly to raise her 
reputation. 

Not that she waa one of those paragons whom 
painters of model heroines have delighted to imagine 
to themselves ; one who from childhood gave mani- 
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feat indications of excellence and greatness, and whotli 
whole ttle was but a steady progressive development of 
its early promise. She was rather one in whom adver- 
jsity brought forth great qualities, he» possession of 
which, had her life keen one j©f that unbroken sun- 
shine which is regarded by many as the natural and 
inseparable attendant of royalty, might never have 
been even suspected. We meet with hfer fifit, a* an age 
scartely advanced bevond childhood, transported from 
her school-room to a foreign ^ourt, ^ wife to the 
heir of one of the noblest kingdoms of Europe. And 
in that situation we see her for a while a light- 
hearted merry gii;J, annoyed rather than elated by her 
new magnificence; thoughtless, if no% frivolous, in 
her pursuits ; fond of dress ; ea^r in her appetite for 
amusement, tempered only by an ini^ate purity ^f 
feeling which never deserted her; tht brightest fea- 
tures of her character being apparently a frank atfu- 
biluy, and a genuiw and active kindnlMs and huma- 
manity which were displayed to all classes and on all 
occasions. We see her presently as Queen, Iwrdly 
j'^et arrived at womanhood, little changed in disposi- 
tion, or in outward demeanour, though profiting to 
the utmost by the opportunities which her increased 
power afforded her of proving the genuine tenderness 
of her heart, by munificent and judicious works of 
charity and benevolence ; and exerting her authority, 
if possible, still more beneficially by protecting virtue, 
discountenancing vice, and purifying a Court whose 
shameless profligacy had, for many generations, been 
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tilt; scandal of Christeodom. It is probable, indeed, 
that much of her early levity was prompted by a 
desire to drivo from her mind disappointments and 
ruortiG cation a of which few suBpected the exiBtence, 
but which were ouly the more keenly felt because she 
was compelled to keep them to herself; but it is cer- 
tain that, during the first eight or ten years of her 
residence in France, there was little in her habits 
and conduct, however amiable and attractive, which 
could have led her w^fmeat friends to discern in her 
the high qualities which she was destined to exhibit 
before its close. 

Presently, however, she become^ a mother ; and, 
in this new i^ation we begin to perceive glimpses 
of a loftier nature. From the moment of tho birth 
of her first ebild, she performed those new duties 
which, perhaps more than any otherfl, call forth all 
the best and most peculiar virtues of the female heart 
in such a manner as to add eatoeffl and respect to the 
good-will which her affability and courtesy had already 
insplned ; recognising to the fall the claims which 
the nation had upon her, that she should, in person, 
superintend the education of her children, and espe- 
cially 'of her son as its future ruler; and discharging 
that sacred duty, not only with the most aifectionate 
solicitude, but also with the most admirable judge- 
ment. 

But years so spent were years of happiness ; and, 
though such may suffice to display the amiable virtues, 
it is by adversity that the grander (qualities of the head 
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and heart are more strikingty drawn forth. To the 
trials of that stern inquisitress, Marie Antoinette was 
fully exposed in her later years; and not only did 
she rise above than, but the more terrible and un- 
exampled they were, the more conspicuous was the 
superiority of her mind to fortune. It is no exagge- 
ration to say that the history of tha wholo world has 
preserved no record of greater heroisni, in either sex, 
than was shown by Marie Antoinette during tho 
closing years of her life. No courage was ever put to 
the proof by such a variety and such an accnmulatiou 
of dangers and miseries ; and no one ever came out 
of an encounter with even far inferior calamities with 
greater glory. Her moral courage and her physical 
courage were equally tried. It was not only that 
her own life, and lives far dearer to her than her owd, 
were exposed to daily and hourly peril, or that to 
tl:^B danger were added repeated vexations of hopes 
baffled and trust betrayed ; but these griefs were*> ^ 
largely aggravated by the character and conduct of 
those nearest to her. Instead of meeting with connsel 
and support from her husband and hia brothers, she 
had to guide and support Louis himself, and eTOn to 
find him so incurably weak as to be incapable of 
being kept in the path of wisdom by her sagacity, 
or of deriving vigour from her fortitude ; while the 
Princes were acting in selfish and disloyal opposition 
to him, and so, iu a great degree, sacrificing him 
and her to their perverse conceit, if we may not say 
to their faithless ambition. She had to think for all, 
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to act for all, to struggle for all; and to bear up, 
against the conviction that licr thoughts, and actions, 
and struggles were being balked of their effect by 
the very persona for whom bhe was exerting herself; 
that she was but labouring to save those who would 
not be saved. Yet, throughout that protracted agony 
of more than four years, she bore herself with an 
unswerving righteousness of purpose and an unfalto 
ing fearlessness of resolution which could not have 
been exceeded had she been encouraged by the most 
constant success. And in the last terrible hours* 
when the monsters who had already murdered her 
husband were preparing the same fate for herself, 
she met their hatred and ferocity with a loftiness of 
spirit which even hopelessness could not subdue- 
Long before she had declared that she had learnt, 
from the example of her mother, not to fear death; 
and she showed that this was no empty boast when 
she rose in the last scenes of her life as much even 
above her earlier displays of courage and magnani- 
' mity as she also rose above the utmost malice of her 
vile enemies. 



Marie Antoinette Josephe Jeanne was the youngest 
daughter of Francis, originally Duke of Lorraine, 
afterwards Grand-Duke of Tuscany, and eventually 
Emperor of Germany, and of Maria Teresa, Arch- 
duchess of Austria, Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, 
more generally known, after the attainment of the 
Imperial dignity by her husband in 1745, as the 
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Empress-Queen. Of her Lrothera, two, Joseph and 
Leopold, Bucceeded in turn to the Imperial dignity; 
and one of her sisters, Caroline, became the wife of 
the King of Naples. She was born on the second of 
NoTcmber, 1755, a day which, when her later years 
were darkened by misfortune, was often referred to 
as having foreshadowed it by its evil omens, since it 
was that on which the terrible earthquake whtch laid 
Lisbon in ruins reached its height. But, at the 
time, the Viennese rejoiced too sincerely at every 
event which could contribute to their Sovereign's 
happiness to pay any regard to the calamities of 
another capital, and the courtly poet was but giving 
utterance to the unanimous feeling of her subjects 
when he spoke of the Princess's birth as calculated 
to diffuse universal joy. Daughters had been by far 
the larger part of Maria Teresa's family, so that she 
was, consequently, anxious for another sou; and, 
knowing her wishes, the Duke of Tarouka, one of the 
nobles whom she admitted to her intimacy, laid her a 
small wager that they would be realised by the Hex 
of the expected infant. He lost his bet, but felt some 
embarrassment in devising a graceful mode of paying 
it. In his perplexity, he sought the advice of the 
celebrated Metastasio, who had been for some time 
established at Vienna as the favourite poet of the 
Court, and the Italian, with the ready wit of his 
country, at once supplied him with a quatrain, which, 
in her disappointment itself, could find ground for 
compliment. 
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"lo perdei, TBUgueta figlia 
A po^r m'ha ootidannato ; 
Ma a'e rer cbe h vol BoiniglEa 
Xutto il mondo ha guiLdagnsto." 

The cnstoms of the Imperial Court had undergone a 
great change Bince the death of Charles VI. It had 
been pre-eminent for pompous ceremony, which was 
thought to become the dignity of the sovereign who 
boasted of being the representative of the Roman 
Ciesars. But the Lorraine princes had been bred up 
in a simpler fashion ; and Francis had an innate dis- 
like to all ostentation, wliile Maria Teresa had her 
attention too constantly fixed on matters of solid im- 
portance to have much leisure to spare for the con- 
sideration of trifles. Both husband and wife greatly 
preferred to their gorgeous palace at Vienna, a smaller 
house which they possessed in the neighbourhood, 
called Schonbrnnn, where they could lay aside their 
state, and enjoy the unpretending pleasures of do- 
mestic and rural life, cultivating their garden, and, as 
far as the imperious calls of public affairs would allow 
them time, watching over the education of their 
children, to whom the example of their own tastes 
and habits was imperceptibly affording the best of 
all lessons, a preference for simple and innocent 
pleasures. 

In this tranquil retreat, the childhood of Marie 
Antoinette was happily passed ; her bright looks 
which already gave promise of future loveliness, her 
guick intelligence, and her affectionate dispositicm 
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coiDblning to make her the special favourite of her 
parents. It was she whom Francis, when quitting his 
family in the summer of 1704 for that journey to 
Innsprucli which proved his last, specially ordered to 
be brought to him, saying, as if he felt some fore- 
boding of his approaching illness, that he must em- 
brace her once more before he departed ; and hia death, 
which took place before she was nine years old, was 
the first sorrow which ever brought a tear into her 
eyes. 

The superintendence of her vast empire occupied 
a greater share of Maria Teresa's attention than the 
management of her family. But as Marie Antoinette 
grew up, the Empress-Queen's ambition, ever on the 
watch to maintain and augment the prosperity of her 
country, perceived in her child's increasing attractions 
a prospect of cementing more closely an alliance 
■which she had contracted some years before, and on 
which she prided herself the more because it had 
terminated an enmity of two centuries and a half, 
From the day on which Charles V. prevailed over 
Francis I. in the competition for the Imperial crown, 
the attiljide of the Emperor of Germany and of the 
King of France to each other had been one of mutual 
hostility, which, with but rare exceptions, had been 
greatly in favour of the latter country. The very 
6ret years of Maria Teresa's own reign had been em- 
bittered by the union of France with Prussia in a war 
which had deprived her of an extensive province*, 
and she regarded it as one of the great tTiutQ^Va cS. 
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I diplomacy to have subsequently 
the French Ministry to exchange the friendship of 
Frederick of Prussia for her own, and to engage as her 
ally in a war which had for its object the recovery of 
the lost Silesia. Silesia was not recovered. But she 
Btill clung to the French alliance, as fondly as if the 
objects which she had originally hoped to gain by it had 
been fully accomplished ; and, as the heir to the French 
monarchy was very nearly of the same age as the 
young Archduchess, she began to entertain hopes 
of uniting the two Royal families by a marriage 
which should render the union between the two 
nations indissoluble. She mentioned the project to 
some of the French visitors at her Court, whom she 
thought likely to repeat her conversation on their 
return to their own country. She took care that re- 
ports of her daughter's beauty should from time to 
time reach the ears of Louis XV. She had her picture 
painted by French artists. She made a proficiency in 
the French language the principal object of her educa- 
tion ; bringing over some French actors to Vienna to 
instruct her in the graces of elocution, and subsequently 
establishing as her chief tutor a French ecclesiastic, 
the Abbe de Vermond ; a man of extensive learning, 
of excellent judgement, and of most conscientious in- 
tegrity. The appointment would have been in every 
respect a most fortunate one, had it not been suggested 
by Lomenie de Brienne, Archbishop of Toulouse, who 
thus laid the Abbe under an obligation which was 
requited J to the great injury of France, nearly twei 
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years afterwards, when M. de Vermond, who still re- 
mained about the person of his Royal mistress, had an 
opportunity of exerting his influence to make the Arch- 
bishop, Prime Minister. 

Not that her studies were confined to French. 
Metastasio taught her Italian ; Gliick, whose recently 
published opera of Orfeo had established for him a 
reputation as one of the greatest musicians of the age, 
gave her lessons on the harpsichord. But we fear it 
cannot be said that she obtained any high degree of 
excellence in these or in any other accomplishments. 
She was not inclined to study ; and, with the excep- 
tion of the AbW, her masters and mistresses 
were too courtly to be peremptory with an arch- 
duchess. Their favourable reports to the Empress- 
Queen Were indeed neutralised by the frankness with 
which their pupil herself confessed her idleness and 
failure to improve. But Maria Teresa was too much 
absorbed in politics to give much heed to the confes- 
sion, or to insist on greater diligence ; though at a 
later day Marie Antoinette herself repented of her 
neglect, and did her best to repair it, taking lessons in 
more than one accomplishment with great perseverance 
during the first years of her residence at Versailles, 
because, as she expressed herself, the Dauphiness was 
bound to take care of the character of the Archduchess. 

There are, however, lessons of greater importance 
to a child than any which are given by even the most 
accomplished masters ; those which fiow from the ex- 
anifple of a virtuous and sensible mother ; and those 
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the young ArchdiicheBs showed a greater aptitude for 
learning. Maria Teresa had set an example not only 
to her own family, but to all sovereigns, among whom 
principles and practices such as hers had hitherto been 
little recognised, of regarding an attention to the 
personal welfare of all her subjects, even of those of 
the lowest class, as among the most imperative of her 
duties. She had been accessible to all. She had ac- 
customed the peasantry to accost her in her walks ; 
she had visited their cottages to inquire into and re- 
lieve their wants. And the little Antoinette, who, 
more than any other of her children, seems to have 
taken her for an especial model, had thus, from her 
very earliest childhood, learnt to feel a friendly interest 
in the well-doing of the people in general ; to think no 
one too lowly for her notice, to sympathise with 
sorrow, to be indignant at injustice and ingratitude, to 
succour misfortune and distress. And these were habits 
which, as being implanted iq her heart, she was not 
likely to forget ; but which might be expected rather to 
gaio strength by indulgence, and to make her both 
welcome and useful to any people among \i 
lot might be cast. 
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Proposal for the Marriage of Karie Antoinette to the Dauphin — Earlj 
Education of the Dauphin^The Archduchess leayes Vienna in April, 
1770 — Her Reception at Strashurg — She meets the King at Com- 
pi^gne— The Marriage takes place, May 16, 1770. 

ROYAL marriages had been so constantly regarded as 
affairs of state to be arranged for political reasons, 
that it had become usual on the Continent to betroth 
princes and princesses to each other at a very early 
age ; and it was therefore not considered as denoting 
any premature impatience on the part of either the 
Empress-Queen or the King of France, Louis XV., 
when, at the beginning of 1769 when Marie Antoinette 
had but just completed her thirteenth year, the Due 
de Choiseul, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
who was himself a native of Lorraine, instructed the 
Marquis de Durfort, the French Ambassador at Vienna, 
to negotiate with the celebrated Austrian Prime 
Minister, the Prince de Kaunitz, for her marriage to 
the heir of the French throne, who was not quite 
fifteen months older. Louis XV. had had several 
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daughters ; but only one son. That son, born in 1729, 
had beeu ojarried at the age of fifteen to a Spauieh 
Infanta, who, within a year of her marriage, died in 
her confinement, and whom he replaced in a few 
months by a daughter of Angiiatus IIL, Kin gof Saxony. 
His second wife bore him four sons and two daughters. 
The eldest son, the Due de Bourgogne, who waa 
bom in 1750, and was generally regarded us a child of 
great promise, died in bis eleventh year ; and when he 
himself died in 1765, his second son, previously known 
as the Due de Berri, succeeded him in his title of 
Dauphin. This prince, now the suitor of the Arch- 
duchess, had been born on the 23rd of Angnst, 1754, 
and was, therefore, not quite fifteen. As yet but 
little was known of him. Very little pains had been 
taken with his education ; his Governor, the Due 
de la Vaiigtiyon, was a man who had been appointed 
to that most important post by the cabals of the infa- 
mous mistress and parasites who formed the Court of 
Louis XV., without one qualification for the discharge 
of its duties. A servile intriguing spirit had alone 
recommended him to his patrons, while hia frivolous 
indolence was in harmony with the inclinations of the 
King himself, who, worn out with a long course of 
profligacy, had no longer sufficient energy even for 
vice. Under such a governor, the young prince had 
but little chance of receiving a wholesome education, 
even if there was not a settled design to enfeeble bis 
mind by neglect. 

Hia father had been a man of a character very 
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diflferent from that of the King. By a sort of natural 
reaction or silent protest against the infamies which 
he saw around him, he had cherished a serious and 
devout disposition, and had observed a conduct of 
the most rigorous virtue. He was even suspected of 
regarding the Jesuits with especial favour, and was 
believed to have formed plans for the reformation of 
morals, and perhaps of the State. It was not strange 
that, on the first news of the illness which proved fatal 
to him, the people flocked to the churches with prayers 
for his recovery, and that his death was regarded by 
all the right-thinking portion of the community as a 
national calamity. But the courtiers who had regarded 
his approaching reign with not unnatural alarm, hailed 
his removal with joy, and were, above all things, 
anxious to prevent his son, who had now become the 
heir to the crown, from following such a path as the 
father had marked out for himself. The negligence of 
some, thus combining with the deliberate malice of 
others, and aided by peculiarites in the constitution 
and disposition of the young Prince himself, which 
became more and more marked as he grew up, exer- 
cised a pernicious influence on his boyhood. Not only 
was his education in the ordinary branches of youthful 
knowledge neglected, but no care was even taken to 
cultivate his taste or to polish his manners, though a 
certain delicacy of taste and refinement of manners 
were regarded by the courtiers, and by Louis XV. 
himself, as the pre-eminent distinction of his reign. 
He was kept studiously in the background, discoun- 



tenanced and depressed, till he contracted an awkward 
timidity and reserve which throughout hia life he 
could never shake off; while a still more unfortunate 
defect, which was another result of this system, was 
an inability to think or decide for himself, or even to 
act steadily on the advice of others after be had pro- 
fessed to adopt it. 

But these deficiencisB in his character had as yet 
hardly had time to display themselves; and, had they 
been ever so notorious, they were not of a nature to 
divert Maria Teresa from her purpose. For her 
political objects, it would not perhaps have seemed to 
her altogether undesirable that the future sovereigo 
of France should be likely to rely on the judgement and 
to submit to the influence of another, bo long as the 
person who should have the best opportunity of in- 
fluencing him was her own daughter. A negotiation 
for the success of which both parties were equally 
anxious did not require a long time for its conclusion ; 
and by the beginning of July, 17fi9, all the prelimin- 
aries were arranged; the French newspapers were 
authorised to allude to the marriage, and to speak of 
the diligence with which preparations for it were being 
made in both countries ; those in which the French 
King took the greatest interest being the building of 
some carriages of extraordinary magnificence to re- 
ceive the Archduchess as soon as she should have 
arrived on French ground; while those which were 
being made in Germany, indicated a more elementary 
state of civilisation, as the first requisite appeared to 
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be to put the roads between Vienna and the frontier 
in a state of repair, to prevent the journey from being 
too fatiguing. 

By the Spring of the next year all the necessary 
preparations had been completed ; and in the evening 
of the 16th of April, 1770, a grand Court was held in 
the Palace of Vienna. Through a double row of 
Guards of the Palace, of Body-Guards, and of a still 
more select guard, composed wholly of nobles, M. de 
Durfort was conducted into the presence of the 
Emperor Joseph IL, and of his widowed mother, the 
Empress-Queen, still, though only Dowager-Empress, 
the independent sovereign of her own hereditary do- 
minions ; and to both he preferred, on the part of the 
King of France, a formal request for the hand of the 
Archduchess Marie Antoinette for the Dauphin. 
When the Emperor and Empress had given their 
gracious consent to the demand, the Archduchess 
herself was summoned to the Hall and informed of 
the proposal which had been made, and of the approval 
which her mother and her brother had announced ; 
while, to incline her also to regard it with equal favour, 
the Ambassador presented her with a letter from her 
intended husband, and with his miniature, which she 
at once hung round her neck. After which, the whole 
party adjourned to the private theatre of the Palace to 
witness the performance of a French play, " The Con- 
jSdent Mother" of Marivaux, the title of which, so 
emblematic of the feelings of Maria Teresa, may 
probably have procured it the honour of selection. 

VOL. L 
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The next day the young Princess executed a formaT' 
renunciation of all right of succession to aiiy part of 
her mother's dominions which might at any time 
devolve on her ; though the number of her brothers 
and elder sisters rendered any such occurrence in the 
highest degree improbable, and though one conspicuous 
precedent m the history of both countries had, within 
the memory of persons still living, proved the worth- 
lessness of such renunciations," A few days were then 
devoted to appropriate festivities. That which is most 
especially mentioned by the chroniclers of the (Jourt, 
being, in accordance with the prevailing taste of the 
time, a grand masked ball,t for which a saloon four 
hundred feet long had been expressly constructed. And 
on the 26th of April, the young bride quitted her home, 
the mother from whom she had never been separated, 
and the friends and playmates among whom her whole 
life had been hitherto passed, for a country which was 
wholly strange to her, and in which she had not as yet 
a single acquaintance. Her very husband, to whom 
she was to be confided, she had never seen. 

■ " Hiatoire de Mario Antoiiietf«," par E. and J. deGoneourt, p. 11. 

t How popular marked balls were in l/ondon at thJa tirau may ba 
learnt from Walpole'a Letten, and eapeoiallj from one in whioh li« 
gives ou aeCouQt of one given bj "Biit«eD or eighteen young Lords" 
just two months before this ball at Tieuno. — Walpole to Uanu, data 
Febrimrj a7, 1770. Some one a few years later described tbe Franoh 
nation aa half tiger and half moulie; ; and it is a singular coinddence 
that Walpole'a comment on thia maaqnorading faahion should ba, " It 
is very lucky, seeing how much of (he tiger ent«ra i: 
Boiapotitioa, that there should he a good dose of the monkey U. 
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Though both mother and daughter felt the most 
entire confidence that the new position, on which she 
was about to enter, would be full of nothing but glory 
and happiness, it was inevitable that they should be, 
as they were, deeply agitated at so complete a separa- 
tion. And, if we may believe the testimony of wit- 
nesses who were at Vienna at the time,* the grief of 
the mother, who was never to see her child again, was 
shared not only by the members of the Imperial house- 
hold, whom constant intercourse had enabled to know 
and appreciate her amiable qualities, but by the 
population of the capital and the surrounding districts, 
all of whom had heard of her numerous acts of kind- 
ness and benevolence, which, young as she was, many 
of them had also experienced ; and who thronged the 
streets along which she passed on her departure, 
mingling tears of genuine sorrow with their acclama- 
tions, and following her carriage to the outermost gate 
of the city that they might gaze their last on the 
darling of many hearts. 

Kehl was the last German town through which she 
was to pass. Strasburg was the first French city 
which was to receive her, and, as the islands which 
dot the Rhine at that portion of the noble boundary 
river were regarded as a kind of neutral ground, the 
French Monarch had selected the principal one to be 
occupied by a pavilion built for the purpose and 
decorated with great magnificence, that it might serve 

V <<M^moireB concemant Marie Antoinette," par JoBe^Vi ^^«t^ 
(her foBtep-brother), I. />. 6. 
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for another stage of the wediiing ceremony. lu this 
pavilion she was to cease to be German, and was to 
become French ; she waa to bid farewell to her 
Austrian attendants, and to receive into her aervieo the 
French officers of her household, male and female, who 
were to replace them. She was even to divest heraelf 
of every article of her German attire, and to apparel 
herself anew in garments of French manufacture sent 
from Paris. The pavilion was divided into two com- 
partments. In the chief apartment of the German 
division, the Austrian officials who had escorted her so 
far formally resigned their charge, and surrendered 
her to the Comte de Noailles, who had been appointed 
Ambassador Extraordinary to receive her ; and, when 
all the deeds necessary to release from their responsi- 
bility the German nobles whose duties were now 
terminated had been duly signed, the doors were 
thrown open, and Mario Antoinette passed into the 
French division, as a French princess, to receive the 
homage of a splendid train of French courtiers, who 
were waiting in loyal eagerness to offer their first salu- 
tations to their new mistress. Yet, as if at every 
period of her life she waa to be beset with omens, the 
celebrated German writer, Gothe, who was at that 
time pursuing his studies at Strasburg. perceived one 
which he regarded as of most inauspicioua significance 
in the tapestry which decorated the walla of the chief 
saloon. It represented the history of Jason and Medea. 
On one side was portrayed the King's bride in the 
agonies of death; on the other, the Royal father was 
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bewailing his murdered children. Above them both, 
Medea was fleeing away in a car drawn by fire-breathing 
dragons, and driven by the Furies ; and the youthful 
poet could not avoid reflecting that a record of the 
most miserable union that even the ancient mythology 
had recorded, was a singularly inappropriate and ill- 
omened ornament for nuptial festivities.* 

A bridge reached from the island to the left bank 
of the river ; and, on quitting the pavilion, the Arch- 
duchess found the carriages, which had been built for 
her in Paris, ready to receive her, that she might 
make her state entry into Strasburg. They were 
marvels of the coachmaker's art. The Prime Minister 
himself had furnished the designs, and they had 
attracted the curiosity of the fashionable world in 
Paris throughout the Winter. One was covered with 
crimson velvet, having pictures, emblematical of the 
Four Seasons, embroidered in gold on the principal pan- 
els ; on the other the velvet was blue, and the Elements 
took the place of the Seasons ; while the roof of each 
was surmounted by nosegays of flowers, carved in 
gold, enamelled in appropriate colours, and wrought 
with such exquisite delicacy that every movement of 
the carriage, or even the lightest breeze, caused them to 
wave as if they were the natural produce of the garden.* 

In this superb conveyance Marie Antoinette passed 
on under a succession of triumphal arches to the gates 
of Strasburg, which, on this auspicious occasion, 

• Gdthe's Biography, p. 287. 

t " M^oires de Bachaumont, Jan. 30, 1770. 
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seemed as if it desired to put itself forward as the 
representative of the joy of the whole nation by the 
spleodid cordiality of its welcome. Whole regiments 
of cavalry, drawn up in line of battle, received her with 
a grand salute as she advanced. Battery after battery 
pealed forth along the whole extent of the vast ram- 
parts; the bells of every church rang out a festive 
peal; fountains ran with wine in the Grand Square. 
She proceeded to the Episcopal Palace where the Arch- 
bishop, the Cardinal de Rohan, with his coadjutor, the 
Prince Louis de Rohan (a man afterwards rendered 
unhappily notorious by his complicity in a vile con- 
spiracy against her) received her at the head of the 
most august Chapter that the whole land could produce, 
the Counts of the Cathedral, as they were styled ; the 
Prince of Lorraine being the Grand Dean, the Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux the Grand Provost, and not one 
post in the Chapter being filled by anyone below the 
rank of Count. She held a Court for the reception of 
all the female nobility of the province. She dined 
publicly in state, a procession of the municipal magis- 
trates presented her a sample of the wines of the 
district, and, as she tasted the luscious- offering, the 
coopers celebrated what they called a feast of Bacchus, 
waving their hoops as they danced round the room in 
grotesque figures. 

It was a busy day for her, that first day of her 
arrival on French soil. From the dinner-table she 
went to the theatre ; on quitting the theatre she was 
driven through the streets to see the illuminations 
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which made every part of the city as bright as at 
midday, the great square, in front of the Episcopal 
Palace, being converted into a complete garden of fire- 
works ; and at midnight she attended a ball which 
the Governor of the province, the Marechal de Con- 
tades, gave in her honour to all the principal inhabi- 
tants of the city and district. Quitting Strasburg the 
next day, after a grand reception of the clergy, the 
nobles, and the magistrates of the province, she pro- 
ceeded by easy stages through Nancy, Chdlons, 
Rheims, and Soissons, the whole population of every 
town through which she passed collecting on her road 
to gaze on her beauty, the renown of which had 
reached the least curious ears ; and to receive marks 
of her aflfability, reports of which were, at least, as 
widely spread, in the cheerful eagerness with which 
she threw down the windows of her carriage, and the 
frank smiling recognition and genuine pleasure with 
which she replied to their enthusiastic acclamations. 
It was long remembered that, when the students of 
the College at Soissons presented her with a Latin 
address, she replied to them in a sentence or two in 
the same language. 

Soissons was her last resting-place before she was 
introduced to her new family. On the afternoon of 
Monday, the 14th of May, she quitted it for Compi^gne, 
which the King and all the Court had reached in the 
course of the morning. As she approached the town she 
was met by the Minister, the Due de Choiseul, and he 
was the precursor of Louis himself, who, accompanied 
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by the Dauphin and his daughters, and escorted by 
his gorgeous company of the Guards of the Houaehnld," 
had driven out to receive her. She and all her train 
dismounted from her carriages. Her Master of the 
Horse and her " Knight of Honour "t took her hy 
the hand, and conducted her to the Royal coach. She 
sank on her knee in the performance of her respectful 
homage ; but Louis promptly raised her up, and, having 
embraced her with a tenderness which graeefully com- 
bined royal dignity with paternal affection, and having 
addressed her in a brief speech,} which was specially 
acceptable to her, as containing a well-timed compli- 
ment to her mother, introduced her to the Dauphin ; 
and, when they reached the palace, he also presented to 
her hia more distant relatives, the prince8 and prin- 
cesses of the blood, § the Due d'Ork'ans and his son 
the Due de Chartres, destined hereafter to prove one 
of the foulest and most mischievous of her enemies; 
the Due de Bourbon, the Princes of Conde and Conti, 
and one lady whose connection with royalty was Italian 
rather than French, but to whom the acquaintance, 
commenced on this day, proved the cause of a 

* La maiBon dit mi. 

t Chevalier d'honneuri we hsTe no corresponding office at the 
English Court, 

J The ling said, " Y0119 ^tiez dS]k do la famillo, tar Totre jaira > 
I'Bmo do Louis le Glrand. — Ste Bouia, " Nouteaui Lundia," viii, 322. 

§ lutlie language of tbe Froncli lio raids the title of Frinceaofthe 
HojhI fomilf was coaGusd to the children or graud-childrea of the 
reigning Sorereign. His nephewi and oouiiiu irere onlj Pniiaet of 
the Ebod. 
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miserable and horrible death, the beautiful Princesse de 
Lamballe. 

Compi^gne, however, was not to be honoured by 
the marriage ceremony. The next morning the whole 
party started for Versailles, turning out of the road, 
at the express request of the Archduchess herself, to 
pay a brief visit to the King's youngest daughter, the 
Princess Louise, who had taken on herself the Carme- 
lite vows, and resided in the Convent of St. Denis. 
The request had been suggested by Choiseul, who was 
well aware that the Princess shared the dislike enter- 
tained by her more worldly sisters to the House of 
Austria; but it was accepted as a personal compli- 
ment by the King himself, who was already fascinated 
by her charms, which, as he affirmed, surpassed those 
of her portrait, and was predisposed to view all her 
words and actions in the most favourable light. Avoid- 
ing Paris, which Louis, ever since the riots of 1750, 
had constantly refused to enter, they reached the 
hunting-lodge of La Muette, in the Bois de Boulogne, 
for supper. Here she made the acquaintance of the 
brothers and sisters of her future husband, the Counts 
of Provence and Artois, both destined, in their turn, 
to succeed him on the throne ; of the Princess Clotilde, 
who may be regarded as the most fortunate of her 
race, in being saved by a foreign marriage and an 
early death from witnessing the worst calamities of 
her family and her native land ; of the Princess Eliza- 
beth, who was fated to share them in all their bitter- 
ness and horror ; and (a strangely incongruous sequel 
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to the morning visit to the Carmelite convent), the 
Countess du Barri also came into her presence, and 
was admitted to sup at the Eoyal table ; aa if, even at 
the very moment when he might have been expected 
to conduct himself with some degree of respectful 
decency to the pnre-mindcd yonng girl whom he was 
receiving into his family, Louis XV. was bent on 
exhibiting to the whole world hia incurable shame- 
lessness in its most offensive form. 

At midnight he, with the Dauphin, proceeded to 
Versailles, whither, the next morning, the Arch- 
duchess followed them. And at one o'clock on the 
16th, in the chapel of the Palace, the Primate of 
France, the Archbishop of Rheims, performed the 
marriage ceremony. A canopy of cloth of silver was 
held over the heads of the youthful pair by the 
Bishops of Senlis aud Chartres. The Dauphin, after 
he had placed the wedding-ring on his bride's finger, 
added as a token that he endowed her with his 
worldly wealth, a gift of thirteen pieces of gold which, 
as well as the ring, had received the Episcopal bene- 
diction, aud Marie Antoinette was Dauphiness of 
France. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

Feelings in Germany and France on the subject of the Marriage — 
Letter of Maria Teresa to the Dauphin — Characters of the Different 
Members of the Royal Family — Difficulties -which beset Marie 
Antoinette — Maria Teresa's Letter of Advice — The Comte de Mercy 
is sent as Ambassador to France to act as the Adviser of the Dau- 
phiness — The Frincesse de Lorraine at the State Ball— A Ghreat 
Disaster takes place at the Fireworks in Paris — The Peasant at 
Fontainebleau — Marie Antoinette pleases the King — Description of 
her Personal Appearance— Mtocy's Beport of the Lnpression she 
made on her First ArriyaL 

THE marriage which was thus accomplished was 
regarded with unmodified pleasure by the family 
of the bride, and with almost equal satisfaction by 
the French King. In spite of the public rejoicings in 
both countries with which it was accompanied, it 
cannot be said to have been equally acceptable to the 
majority of the people of either nation. There was 
still a strong anti-French party at Vienna,* and (a 
circumstance of far greater influence on the fortunes 

• The word is Maria Teresa's own ; " anti-franfais " occurring in 
more thi«-n one of her letters. 
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of the young couple) there waa a strong anti-Ausitrian 
party in France, which was not without its supporters 
eveu in the King'a Palace. That the marriage should 
have heen so earnestly desired at the Imperial Court, 
is a strange instance of the extent to which political 
motives overpowered every other considoratiou in the 
mind of the great Empress-Queen, for she was not 
ignorant of the real character of the French Court, of 
the degree in which it was divided by factions, of the 
base and unworthy intrigues which were its sole busi- 
ness, and of the sagacity and address which were 
requisite for anyone who would steer his way with 
safety and honour through its complicated mazes. 

Judgement and prudence were not the qualities most 
naturally to bo expected in a young princess not yet 
fifteen years old. The best prospect which Marie 
Antoinette had of surmounting the numerous and 
varied difficulties which beset her, lay in the affection 
which she speedily conceived for her husband, and in 
the sincerity, we can hardly say warmth, with which 
he returned her love. Maria Teresa had bespoken hia 
tenderness for her in a letter which she wrote to him 
on the day on which her daughter left Vienna, and 
which has often been quoted as a composition worthy 
■ of her alike as a mother and as a Christian Sovereign ; 
and as admirably calculated to impress the heart of 
her new son-in-law by claiming hia attachment for his 
bride, on the ground of the pains which she had taken 
to make her worthy of her fortune. 

"Tour bride, my dear Dauphin, has just left me. 
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I do hope that she will cause your happiness. I have 
brought her up with the design that she should do so, 
because I have for some time foreseen that she would 
share your destiny. 

** I have inspired her with an eager desire to do her 
duty to you, with a tender attachment to your per- 
son, with a resolution to be attentive to think and do 
everything which may please you. I have also been 
most careful to enjoin her a tender devotion towards 
the Master of all Sovereigns, being thoroughly per- 
suaded that we are but badly providing for the welfare 
of the nations which are entrusted to us, when we 
fail in our duty to Him who breaks sceptres and over- 
throws thrones according to his pleasure. 

" I say then to you, my dear Dauphin, as I say to 
my daughter : ' Cultivate your duties towards God. 
Seek to cause the Jiappiness of the people over whom 
you will reign (it will be too soon, come when it may). 
Love the king, your grandfather; be humane like 
him ; be always accessible to the unfortunate. If you 
behave in this manner, it is impossible that happiness 
can fail to be your lot.' My daughter will love you, I 
am certain, because I know her. But the more that I 
answer to you for her aflfection, and for her anxiety to 
please you, the more earnestly do I entreat you to vow 
to her the most sincere attachment. 

" Farewell, my dear Dauphin. May you be happy. 
I am bathed in tears."* 

* Quoted bj Mme. du Deffand in a letter to Walpole dated Maj 19, 
1770. '* CorreBpondance complete de Mme. du Beffand,^^ 11, ^)>^. 
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The Dauphin did not falsify the hopes thus 1 
pressed by the Empress-Queeu. But hia was not the 
character to afford his wife either the advice or support 
which she needed, while, strange to say, he was the 
only member of the Royal Family to whom she could 
look for either. The King was not only utterly wortb- 
leaa and shameless, but weak and irresolute in the most 
ordinary matters. Even when in the flower and vigour 
of hia age he had never been able to summon courage 
to give verbal orders or reproofs to his own children,* 
but had intimated bis pleasure or displeasure by letters- 
He had been gradually falling lower and lower, both in 
his own vices and in the estimation of the world ; and 
was now, still more than when Lord Chestei-field first 
drew his picture,! both hated and despised. The 
Dauphin's brothers, for such mere boys, were singu- 
larly selfish and unamiable ; and the only female rela- 
tions of her husband, his aunts, to whom, as such, it 
would have been natural that a young foreigner should 
look for friendship and advice, were not only narrow- 
minded, intriguing, and malicious, but were predisposed 
to regard her with jealousy as likely to interfere with 

* Merc; to Marie-Th&^M, August i, 1770. CcareBpandiuiiv geci^ 
entre Marie-Thfr^ et le Corate de Mercj Argenteau avec de> lettrM 
de Marie-TherSse et Marie- Antoinette, par Jt. le CheTalier Alfred 
d'Amctto. I, 29. lE'or the suke of bretiCj this ColUotion will be liert- 
aftor refoiTed to as " AmEtto," 

t " The King of France ia both listed and despised, wbich seldom 
happens to the same man." — Lord Cheeterlleld, Letter to Mr. Dajrolles, 
date Ua,j IS, 1T&2. 
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the influence which they had hoped to exert over their 
nephew when he should become their sovereign. 

Marie Antoinette had, therefore, diflSculties and 
enemies to contend with from the very first commence- 
ment of her residence in France. And many even of 
her own virtues were unfavourable to her chances of 
happiness, calculated as they were to lay her at the 
mercy of her ill-wishers, and to deprive her of some of 
the defences which might have been found in a diflFer- 
ent temperament. Full of health and spirits, she was 
naturally eager in the pursuit of enjoyment, and 
anxious to please everyone, from feeling nothing but 
kindness towards everyone ; she was frank, open, and 
sincere ; and, being perfectly guileless herself, she was, 
as through her whole life she continued to be, entirely 
unsuspicious of unfriendliness, much more of treachery 
in others. Her aflFability and condescension combined 
with this trustful disposition to make her too often the 
tool of designing and grasping courtiers, who sought 
to gain their own ends at her expense, and who pre- 
sumed on her good-nature and inexperience to make 
requests which, as they well-knew, should never have 
been made, but which they also reckoned that she 
would be unwilling to refuse. 

But lest this general amiability and desire to give 
pleasure to those around her might seem to impart a 
prevailing tinge of weakness to her character, it is fair 
to add that she united to these softer feelings, robuster 
virtues calculated to deserve and to win universal 
admiration; though some of them, never \iaV\\i§;^^\. 
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been called fortli by circum stances, were for a long 
time unsuspected by the world at large. She had 
pride : pride of birth ; pride of rank ; thongh never did 
that feeling show itself more nobly or more beneficially. 
It never led her to think herself above the very 
meanest of her subjects. It never made her indiffer- 
eBt to the interests, to the joys or sorrows of a single 
individual. The idea with which it inspired her was, 
that a princess of her race was never to commit an 
unworthy act, was never to fail in purity of virtue, in 
truth, in courage; that she was to be careful to set 
an example of these virtues to those who would naturally 
look up to her; and that she herself was to keep con- 
stantly in her mind the examph^ of her illustrious 
mother, and never, by act, or word, or thought, to 
discredit her mother's name. And, as she thus regarded 
courage as her birthright, so she possessed it in abund- 
ance and in variety. She had courage to plan, and courage 
to act ; courage to resolve, and courage to adhere to 
the resolution once deliberately formed; and, above all, 
courage to endure and to suffer, and, in the very 
extremity of misery, to animate and support otliera 
less royally endowed. 

Such then as she was, with both her manifest and 
her latent excellencies, as well as with those more 
mixed qualities which had some defects mingled with 
their awectuess, Marie Antoinette, at the age of fourteen 
years and a half was thrown into a world wholly new 
to her, to guide herself so far by her own discretion 
that there was no one who had both judgement a 
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authority to control her in her line of conduct or in 
any single action. She had, indeed, an adviser whom 
her mother had provided for her, though without allow- 
ing her to suspect the nature or full extent of the 
duties which she had imposed upon him. Maria 
Teresa had been in some respects a strict mother, one 
whom her children in general feared almost as 
much as they loved her; and the rigorous superintend- 
ence on some points of conduct which she had exer- 
cised over Marie Antoinette while at home, she was 
not inclined wholly to resign even after she had made 
her apparently independent At the moment of her 
departure from Vienna, she gave her a letter of advice 
which she entreated her to read over every month, and 
in which the most aflFectionate and judicious counsel is 
more than once couched in a tone of very authoritative 
command : the whole letter showing ' not only the 
most experienced wisdom and the most aflFectionate 
interest in her daughter's happiness, but, likewise, a 
thorough insight into her character, so precisely are 
some of the errors against which the letter most em- 
phatically warns her, those into which she most fre- 
quently fell. And she appointed a statesman in whom 
she deservedly placed great confidence, the Count de 
Mercy-Argenteau, her ambassador to the Court at Ver- 
sailles, with the express design that he should always 
be at hand to aflford the Dauphiness his advice in all 
the diflBculties which she could not avoid foreseeing for 
her; and who should also keep the Empress-Queen 
herself fully informed of every particular of her con- 
VOL. I. D 
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duct, and of every tranaaction by which she was in 
any way affected. This part of hia conamission was 
wholly unsuspected by the youDg Princess ; but the 
Count discharged such portions of the delicate duty 
thus imposed upon him with rare discretion, contriviiig 
in its performance to combine the strictest fidelity to 
hia Imperial mistress with the most entire devotion to 
the interests of his pupil, and to preserve the unquali- 
fied regard and esteem of both mother and daughter to 
the end of their lives. Towards the latter, as Dau- 
phiness, and even as Queen, he stood for some years 
in a position very similar to that which Baron Stock- 
mar filla in the history of the late Prince Consort 
of England, being, however, more frequent in his 
admonitions, and occasionally more severe in his re- 
proofs, as the youth and inexperience of Marie An- 
toinette not unnaturally led her into greater mistakes 
than the scrupulous conscientiousness and almost pre- 
mature prudence of the Prince Cousort ever suffered 
him to commit ; and his diligent reports to the 
Empress-Queen, amoimtiug at times to a diary of the 
proceedings of the French Court, have a lasting and 
inestimable value, since they furuish us with so 
trustworthy a record of the whole life of Marie An- 
toinette for the first ten years of her residence in 
France,* of her actions, her language, and her very 
thoughts (for she ever scorned to give a reason or to 
make an excuse which was not absolutely and strictly 
true), that there is perhaps no person of historical im- 
■ Maria TecBBu died in December, 17S0. 
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portance whose conduct in every transaction of gravity 
or interest is more minutely known, or whose character 
there are fuller materials for appreciating. 

The very day of her marriage did not pass without 
her receiving a strange specimen of the factious spirit 
which prevailed at the Court, and of the hollowness 
of the welcome with which the chief nobles had greeted 
her arrival. A state ball was given at the Palace to 
celebrate the wedding, and, as the Princess of Lor- 
raine, a cousin of the Emperor Francis, was the only 
blood-relation of Marie Antoinette who was at Ver- 
sailles at the time, the King assigned her a place in 
the first quadrille, giving her precedence for that 
occasion, next to the Princes of the blood. Tt did not 
seem a great stretch of courtesy to show to a foreigner, 
even had she not been related to the Princess in whose 
honour the ball was given ; but the dukes and peers 
fired up at the arrangement, as if an insult had been 
oflfered them. They held a meeting at which they 
resolved that no member of their families should attend, 
and carried out their resolution so obstinately that at 
five o'clock, when the dancing was to commence, ex- 
cept the Eoyal Princesses there were only three ladies 
in the room. The King, who, following the example 
of Louis XIV., acted on these occasions as his own 
master of ceremonies, was forced to send special and 
personal orders to some of those who had absented 
themselves to attend without delay. And so by seven 
o'clock twelve or fourteen couples were collected* (the 

• Mme. du Deffand, letter of May, 19, 1770. 
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number of persons admitted to such entertaiDinffi 
was always extremely sinal!), and the rude disloyalty 
of the protest was to outward appearauce effaced by 
the submission of the recusants. 

But all the troubles which arose out of the wedding 
festivities were not so easily terminated. Little as was 
the goodwill which subsisted between Lonis XV. and 
the Parisians, the civic authorities thought their own 
credit at stake in doing appropriate honour to an oc- 
casion so important as the marriage of the heir of the 
monarchy, and on the 30th of May they closed a succes- 
sion of halls and banquets by a display of fireworks, in 
which the ingenuity of the most celebrated artists had 
been exhausted to outshine all previous displays of the 
sort. Three sides of the Place Louis XV. were filled up 
with pyramids and colonnades. Here dolphins darted 
out many-coloured flames from their ever-open mouths. 
There, rivers of fire poured forth cascades spanglud 
with all the variegated brilliancy with which the 
chemist's art can embellish the work of the pyrotechnist. 
The centre was occupied with a gorgeous Temple of 
Hymen, which seemed to lean for support on the well- 
known statue of the King, in front of which it was 
constructed ; and which was, as it were, to be carried 
up to the skies by above 3,000 rockets and fire-balla 
into which it was intended to dissolve. The whole 
square was packed with spectators, the pedestrians in 
front, the carriages in the rear, when one of the ex- 
plosions set fire to a portion of the platforms on which 
the different figures had been constructed. At first t. 
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increase of the blaze was regarded only as an ingenious 
surprise on the part of the artist. . But soon it became 
clear that the conflagration was undesigned and real ; 
panic succeeded to delight, and the terror-stricken 
crowd, seeing themselves surrounded with flames, 
began to make frantic efforts to escape from the 
danger ; but there was only one side of the square 
unenclosed, and that was blocked up by carriages. The 
uproar and the glare made the horses unmanageable, 
and in a few moments the whole mass, human beings 
and animals, was mingled in helpless confusion, making 
flight impossible by their very eagerness to fly, and 
trampling one another under foot in bewildered misery. 
Of those who did succeed in extricating themselves 
from the square, half made their way to the road 
which runs along the bank of the river, and found that 
they had only exchanged one danger for another, which, 
though of an opposite character, was equally destruc- 
tive. Still overwhelmed with terror, though the first 
peril was over, the fugitives pushed one another into 
the stream, in which great numbers were drowned. 
The number of the killed could never be accurately 
ascertained ; but no calculation estimated the number 
of those who perished at less than six hundred, 
while those who were grievously injured were at least 
as many more. 

The Dauphin and Dauphiness wero deeply shocked 
by a disaster so painfully at variance with their own 
happiness, which, in one sense, had caused it. Their 
first thought was, as far as they miglit \)^ «JciV^, \» 
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mitigate it. Most of the victims were of the poorer 
clasa, the grief of whose BUrYiving relatives was, in 
many iastaiices, aggravated by the loss of the means of 
livelihood which the labours of those who had been 
cutoff had hitherto snpplied; and, to give temporary 
Biiccour to this distress, the Datiphin and Daiiphiness 
at once drew out from the Royal Treasury the stiros 
allowed to them for their private expenses for the 
month, and sent the money to the raiiiiicipal atitho- 
ritiea to be applied to the relief of the sufferers. But 
Marie Antoinette did more. She felt that to give money 
only was but cold benevolence; and she made per- 
sonal visits to many of those families which luid beeo 
moat grievously afflicted, showing the sincerity of her 
sympathy by the touching kindness of her language, 
and by the tears which she mingled with those of the 
widow and the orphan.* Such unmerited kindness 
made a deep impression on the citizens. Since the 
time of Henry IV. no prince had ever shown the 
Blighteet interest in the happiness or misery of the 
lower classes; and the feeling of affectionate grati- 
tude which this unprecedented recognition of their 
claims to be sympathised with as fellow -creatures 
awakened, was fixed still more deeply in their heart! 
a short time afterwards, when, at one of the hunting- 
parties which took place at Fontainebleau, the stag 
charged a crowd of the spectators and severely wounded 
a peasant with his horns. Marie Antoinette sprang to 
the ground at the sight, helped to bind up the wound, 
" CliuabrieT, I, 60. 
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and had the man driven in her own carriage to his 
cabin, whither she followed him herself to see that 
every proper attention was paid to him.* And the affec- 
tion which she thus inspired among the poor was fully 
shared by the chief personage in the kingdom, the 
sovereign himself. A life of profligacy had not ren- 
dered Louis wholly insensible to the superior attrac- 
tions of innocence and virtue. Perhaps a secret sense 
of shame at the slavery in which his vices held him, 
and which, as he well knew, excited the contempt of 
even his most dissolute courtiers, though he had not 
suflScient energy to shake it off, may have for a moment 
quickened his better feelings ; and the fresh beauty of 
the young PrincSss, who, from the first moment of her 
arrival at the Couri;, treated him with the most affec- 
tionate and caressing respect, awakened in him a 
genuine admiration and goodwill. He praised her 
beauty and her grace to all his nobles with a warmth 
that excited the jealousy of his infamous mistress, the 
Countess du Barri. He made allowance for some 
childishness of manner as natural at her age,t and 
showed an anxiety for everything which could amuse 
or gratify her, which afforded a marked contrast to his 
ordinary apathy. And, though in so young a girl it 
was rather the promise of future beauty than its 
developed perfection that her features as yet presented, 
they already exhibited suflScient charms to exempt 

* Mme. de Campan, I, 3. 

t He told Mercy, she was '^ yive et un peu enfant, xnais," a)outat-il, 
^ cela est rien de son age." Ameth I, II. 
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those who extolled them from the suspicion of flattery. 
A clear aud opeu forehead, a delicately cut nose, a 
complexion of dazzling brilliancy, with bright blue 
eyes, whose ever varying lustre seemed equally calcu- 
lated to show every feeling which could move her heart; 
which could at times seem almost fierce with anger, 
indiguation, or contempt, but whose prevailing expres- 
sion was that of kindly benevolence or lightbeart«d 
mirth, were united with a figure of exquisite propor- 
tions, sufficiently tall for dignity, though as yet of 
course slight and unformed, and every movement of 
which was directed by a grace that could neither 1m 
taught nor imitated. If any defect could be discovered 
in her face, it consisted in a somewhat undue thickness 
of the lips, especially of the lower lip, which had for 
some generations been the prevailing characteristic of 
her family. 

Accordingly, a month after her marriage, Mercy 
could report to Maria Teresa that she had had com- 
plete success, and was a universal favourite ; that, 
besides the King, who openly expressed his satis- 
faction, she had won the heart of the Dauphin, who 
had been very unqualified in the language in wbich be 
had praised both her beauty and her agreeable qualities 
to his aunts ; and that even those princesses were 
"enchanted" with her. The whole Court aud tho 
people in general extolled her affability, and the gra- 
ciousness with which she said kind things to all who 
approached her. Though the well-informed ambas- 
sador had already discovered signs of the cabals which 
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the mistress and her partisans were forming against 
her, and had been rendered a little uneasy by the 
handle which she had more than once afforded to her 
secret enemies, when, " in gaiety of heart and without 
the slightest ill-will,** she had allowed herself to jest 
on some persons and circumstances which struck her 
as ridiculous, her jests being seasoned with a wit and 
piquancy which rendered them keener to those who 
were their objects, and so more mischievous to herself. 
He especially praised the unaffected dignity with 
which she had received the mistress who had attended 
in her apartments to pay her court, though in no 
respect deceived as to the lady's disposition, her 
penetration into the characters of all with whom she 
had been brought into contact, denoting, as it struck 
him, "a sagacity" which, at her age, was "tnily 
astonishing."* 

• Arneih, I, 9-16. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE herself was inclined to 
be delighted with all that befell her, and to 
make light of what she could hardly regard as pleasant 
or becoming ; and two of her first letters to her mother, 
written in the early part of July," give ua an insight 
into the feelings with which she regarded her new 
family and hur own position ; as well as a picture of 
her daily occupations and of the singular custome of 
the French Court, strangely inconsistent in what it 
permitted and in what it disallowed, and, in the pub- 
licity in which its princes lived, curiously incompatiU 
with ordinary ideas of comfort and even delicacy. 
* Datea 9th and 12Ui. Aiaeth, 1, p. 16, 18. 
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" The King," she says, " is full of kindnesses to- 
wards me, and I love him tenderly. But it is pitiable 
to see his weakness for Madame du Barri, who is the 
silliest and most impertinent creature that it is pos- 
sible to conceive. She has played with us every 
evening at Marly,* and she has twice been seated 
next to me; but she has not spoken to me, and I 
have not attempted to engage in conversation with 
her ; but, when it was necessary, I have said a word or 
two to her. 

*' As for my dear husband, he is greatly changed, 
and in a most advantageous manner. He shows a 
great deal of aflFection for me, and is even beginning 
to treat me with great confidence. He certainly does 
not like M, de la Vauguyon ; but he is afraid of him. 
A curious thing happened about the Ehike the other 
day. I was alone with my husband, when M. de la 
Vauguyon stole hurriedly up to the doors to listen, 
A servant, who was either a fool or a very honest man, 
opened the door, and there stood his Grace the Duke 
planted like a sentinel, without being able to retreat* 
I pointed out to my husband the inconvenience that 
there was in having people listening at the doors, and 
he took my remark very well.'* 

^ Morlj was a pallace belonging to the King, but little inferior in 
•l^endour to Yenai31e9' itself and a feyouriite residence ef Loiiis XT. 
because a less strict etiquette bad been established there. Choisy and 
Belleyue, which will often be mentioned in the course of this narrar 
tiye, were two others of the rojal palaces on a somewhat smaller 
scale. They have both been destroyed. Marlj, Choisy, and Bellevud 
were all between Yersaiiles and Paris. 



iid not tell the Empress the whole of this 
occurrence; she bad been too indignant at the Duke'a 
meanneaa ta suppress her feelings, and she reproved 
the Duke himself with a severity which can hardly be 
said to have been misplaced. 

"Duke de la Vauguj-on," she said, "my lord the 
Dauphiu is now of an age to dispense with a governor ; 
and I have no need of a spy, I beg you not to appear 
again in my presence."* 

Between the writing of her first and second letters 
she had heard from Maria Teresa ; and she " cannot 
describe how the affection her mother expresses for her 
has gone to her heart. Every letter which she has 
received has filled her eyes with tears of regret at 
being separated from bo tender and loving a mother. 
and, happy as she is in France, she would give the 
world to see her family again, if it were but for a 
moment. As her mother wishes to know how the 
days are passed ; she gets up between nine and ten, 
and having dressed herself and said her morning 
prayers, she breakfasts, and then she goes to the apartr 
ments of her aunts, where she usually finds the King, 
That lasts till half-past ten, then at seven she has 
her hair dressed. 

" At twelve," she proceeds to say, " what is called the 
Chamber is held, and there everyone who does not belong 
to the common people may eater. I put on my rouge and 
wash my hands before all the world ; then the men 
go out and the women remain, aud I dress myself in 
* JSita, de Gonoourt, quotbg a M3. Diarj of Hardj, p. 
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their presence, Then comes mass. If the King is at 
Versailles I go to mass with him, my husband, and my 
aunts ; if he is not there I go alone with the Dauphin, 
but always at the same hour. After mass we two 
dine by ourselves in the presence of all the world ; but 
dinner is over by half-past one, as we both eat very 
fast. From the dinner-table I go to the Dauphin's 
apartments, and if he has business, I return to my 
own rooms, where I read, write, or work ; for I am 
making a waistcoat for the King which gets on but 
slowly, though, I trust, with God's grace, it will be 
finished before many years are over. At three o'clock 
I go again to visit my aunts, and the King comes to 
them at the same hour. At four the Abbe* comes to 
me, and at five T have every day either my harpsi- 
chord-master or my singing-master till six. At half- 
past six I go almost every day to my aunts, except 
when I go out walking. And you must understand 
that when I go to visit my aunts, my husband almost 
always goes with me. At seven we play cards till 
nine o'clock; but when the weather is fine I go out 
walking, and then there is no play in my apartments, 
but it is held at my aunts'. At nine we sup, and 
when the King is not there, my aunts come to sup 
with ns; but when the King is there, we go after 
supper to their rooms, waiting there for the King, 
who usually comes about a quarter to eleven ; and 
I lie down on a grand sofa and go to sleep till he 

* De Yennond, who had accompanied her from Yiexma aa hei 
reader. 
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comes. But when he is not there, we go to bed at 
eleven o'clock." 

The play-table which is alluded to in these letters 
waa one of the most curious and mischievous institu- 
tions of the Court. Gambling had been one of its 
established vices ever since the time of Henry IV,, 
whose enormous losses at play had formed the subject 
of Sully's most incessant reraonstraucea. And from the 
beginning of the reign of Louis XIV., a gaming-table 
had formed a regular part of the evening's amusement. 
It waa the one thing which waa allowed to break down 
the barrier of etiquette. On all other occaaions, the 
rules which regulated who might and who might not 
be admitted to the royal presence were as precise and 
strict as in many casea they were unroaeonable and 
unintelligible. But at the gaming-table everyone who 
could make the sligbteat pretensions to gentle birth was 
allowed to present himself and stake his money ;* and 
the levelling influence of play was almost as fully 
exemplified in tbe King's palace as in the ordinary 
gaming-houses, since, though the presence of royalty so 
far acted as a restraint on the gamblers as to prevent 
any open explosion, accusations of foul play and dis- 
honest tricks were aa rife as in the moat vulgar 
company. 

Marie Antoinette was winning many hearts by her 
loveliness and aCFability ; but she coiild not scatter her 
kind speeches and friendly smiles among all with 
whom she came into contact without running counter 
* Sec St. Simon's ocDouut of Daugeau, Tol. I, p. 3 
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to the prejudices of some of the old courtiers who had 
been formed on a different system ; to whom the main- 
tenance of a rigid etiquette was as the very breath of 
their nostrils, and in whose eyes its very first rule and 
principle was that princes should keep all the world at 
a distance. Foremost among these sticklers for old 
ideas was the Countess de Noailles, her principal 
" lady of honour," whose uneasiness on the sub- 
ject speedily became so notorious as to give rise to 
numerous Court squibs and satirical odes, the authors 
of which seemed glad to compliment the Dauphin and 
to vex her Ladj'^ship at the same time ; but who could 
not be deterred by these eflFusions from lecturing Marie 
Antoinette on her disregard of her rank, and on the 
danger of making herself too familiar, till she pro- 
voked the young Princess into giving her the nickname 
of Madame Etiquette ; and, no doubt, in her childish 
playfulness, to utter many a speech and do many an 
act whose principal object was to excite the astonish- 
ment or provoke the frowns of the too prim lady of 
honour. 

There can be no doubt that, though she often pushed 
her strictness too far, Madame de Noailles to some 
extent had reason on her side ; and that a certain 
degree of ceremony and stately reserve is indispensable 
in Court life. It is a penalty which those born in the 
purple must pay for their dignity, that they can have 
no friends on a perfect equality with themselves; 
ftnd those who in diflferent ages and countries have 
tried to emancipate themselves from this Un? oi \.W\t 
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rank, have not generally won even the respect of those 
to whom they have condescended, and still less the 
approbation of the outer world, whose members have 
perhaps a secret dislike to see those whom they regard 
aa their own equals lifted ahove them by the faioi- 
Harity of princes. 

This, however, was a matter of comparatively slight 
importance. An excess of condescension is at the 
worst a venial and an amiable error; but even at this 
f^arly period plots were being contrived against the 
young Princess, which, if successful, would have been 
wholly destructive of her happiness, and which, 
though she was fully aware of them, she had not means 
by herself to disconcert or defeat. They were the 
more formidable because they were partly political, 
embracing a scheme for the removal of a Minister, and 
consequently conciliated more supporters and ensured 
greater perseverance than if they had merely aimed at 
securing a preponderance of Court favour for the 
plotters. Like all the other mistresses who had suc- 
cessively reigned in the French Courts, Madame du 
Barri had a party of adherents who hoped to rise by 
her patronage. The Due de Choiseul himself had owed 
his promotion to her predecessor, Madame de Pom- 
padour, and those who hoped to supplant him saw in a 
similar influence the beat prospect of attaining their 
end. One of the least respectable of the French nobles 
was the Due d'Aiguillon. As Governor of Brittany 
he had behaved with notorious cowardice in the Seven 
Years' War. He had since been, if possible, still more 
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dishonoured by charges of oppression, peculation, and 
subornation, on which the authorities of the province 
had prosecuted him, and which the Parisian Parlia- 
ment had pronounced to be established. But no kind 
of infamy was a barrier to the favour of Louis XV. 
He cancelled the resolution of the Parliament, and 
showed such countenance to the culprit that d'Aiguillon, 
who was both ambitious and covetous, conceived the 
idea of supplanting Choiseul in the Government. As 
one of Choiseul's principal measures had been the 
negotiation of the Dauphin's marriage, Marie An- 
toinette was known to regard him with a goodwill 
which was founded on gratitude. But, unfortunately, 
her feelings on this point were not shared by her 
husband ; for Choiseul had had notorious diflferences 
with his father, the late Dauphin, and, though it was 
perfectly certain that that Prince had died of natural 
disease, people had been found to whisper in his son's 
ear suspicions that he had been poisoned, and that 
the Minister to whom he was unfriendly had been con- 
cerned in his death. 

The two plots, therefore, to overthrow the Minister, 
and to weaken the influence of the Dauphiness, went 
hand in hand, and, as might have been expected from 
the character of the patroness of both, no means 
were too vile or wicked for the intriguers who set them 
on foot. Madame du Barri was, indeed, seriously 
alarmed for the maintenance of her own ascendancy. 
The King took such undisguised pleasure in his new 

granddaughter's company, that some of tVi^ mo^X. ^^- 
yoL. I. E 
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i courUers began to anticipate that she would 
soon gain entire influence over him." The mistress 
began, therefore, to disparage her personal charms, 
never speaking of her to Louis ("France," as nhe 
generally called him,) except as "the little blow8y."t 
while her ally, De la Vaugnyon, endeavoured to further 
her views by exerting the influence which he mistakenly 
flattered himself that he still retained over the Dau- 
phin, to surround her with his own creatures. He 
tried to procure the dismissal of the Abb4 de Vermond, 
who, having been, as we have seen, the tutor of Marie 
Antoinette at Vienna, still remained attached to her 
person as her reader, and whose complete knowledge 
of all the ways of the Court, joined to a thorough 
honesty and devoted fidelity to her beat interests, 
rendered hia services most valuable to his mistress in 
her new sphere. He sought to recommend a creature 
of his own as her confessor; to obtain for his own 
daughter the appointment of one of her chief ladies ; 
and, with a wickedness peculiar to the French Court, 
he even endeavoured to imitate the vile arts by which 
the Due de Richelieu had deprived Marie Leczinska 
of the affections of the King, to alienate the 
Dauphin from his young wife, and to induce him to 

* The Due do Noailles, bcotber-in-Uw of ike CountesB "rhomme 
de Frenoe qui a pGut-Stre 1b plus d'esprit et qui ixinnait le mieux taa 
Bourerain et !a eour," told Mercy ia August that " jugeaot d'aprJs son 
Mpfeence et d'aprSs les qualitfs qu'il Tojait dans cett* princeaae, il 
etait persuade qu'elle gouiemeraiE un jour I'esprit du Boi." Arneth 
I, 34. 

t La petite rauue. 
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commit himself to the guidance of Madame da Barri. 
But this part of the scheme failed. The Dauphin was 
strangely insensible to the personal charms of Marie 
Antoinette herself, and was wholly inaccessible to any 
inferior temptations ; and, as far as the arrangements 
of the Court were concerned, the success of the mis- 
tress's cabal was limited to procuring the dismissal of 
the mistress of the robes, the Countess de Grammont, 
for refusing to cede to Madame du Barri and some of 
her friends the place which belonged to her oflSce at 
some private theatricals which were held in the palace. 
Louis XIV. had taught his nobles the pernicious 
notion that an order to withdraw from the Court was 
a penal banishment, and his successor now banished 
Madame de Grammont fourteen leagues from Ver- 
sailles, and for some time refused to recall his sentence, 
though Marie Antoinette herself wrote to him to com- 
plain of one of her servants being so treated for such a 
cause. She had not, as she reported to her mother, 
been very willing to write, knowing that Madame du 
Barri read all the King's letters; but Mercy had 
urged her to take the step, thinking it very important 
that she should establish the practice of communicating 
directly with Louis on all matters relating to her own 
household, and that she should avoid the blunder of 
his daughters, her aunts, whose conduct towards their 
father had, in his opinion, been mischievously timid, 
and to follow whose example would be prejudicial 
both to her dignity and to her comfort. 
The aunts too, and especially the eldest, "ML^^^^TCk^ 

E 2 
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Adelaide, had schemes of their own, which ihoy also 
Bought to carry out by uoderhand methods. The more 
coDBcioua they were that they theraaelves had no in- 
fluence over their father, the less could they endure 
the chance of their niece ucquiring any, though it 
could not have been said to have been established at 
their expense. On the other hand, they had before 
his marriage had considerable power with the Dauphin, 
which they had now but little hope of retaining. They 
saw also that Mai-ie Antoinette had in a few weeks 
gained a general popularity such aa they had never 
won in their whole lives, and on all these accounts 
they were painfully jealous of her. They put ideas 
and plans into her head which they expected to grate 
upon their father's taste or indolence, and then con- 
trived to have them represented or misrepresented to 
him, though he disappointed their malice by regarding 
such things as childish ebullitions natural to a girl of 
her age, and was far more inclined to humour than to 
reprove her. With the same object, they tried to in- 
duce her to interfere in appointments in which she 
had no concern ; but she remembered her mother's 
advice, and on this poiut kept steadily in the path 
which that aEFectionate adviser had marked out for her. 
They even ventured to make disparaging observations 
on her manners, as inexperienced and unformed, to the 
Dauphin himself, till he silenced them by the warmth 
of his praises alike of her beauty and of her disposi- 
tion ; and they were so afraid of any addition to her 
j>opularity with the nation at large, that, when the City 
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of Paris and the States of Languedoc presented her 
with an address, they recommended her to make no 
reply, assuring her that on similar occasions they 
themselves had never given any answers. Luckily, 
she had a better adviser, who on this occasion was the 
Abb^ de Vermond. He told her truly that in this 
matter the conduct which the older Princesses had 
pursued was a warning, not a pattern : that they had 
made all France discontented ; and at his suggestion 
Marie Antoinette gave to each address "an answer 
full of graciousness, with which the public was en- 
chanted." 

Thus in the first year of her marriage, by her kindness 
of heart, guided by the advice of Mercy and the Abb^, 
to which she listened with the greatest docility, she 
had won general affection, and had made do enemies but 
those whose enmity was an honour. She was, as she 
wrote to her mother, perfectly happy, though, had she 
not wished to make the best of matters, she was not, 
in fact, wholly free from disappointments and vexa- 
tions, some of which continued for years to cause her 
uneasiness and anxiety, though others were compara- 
tively trivial or temporary, while one was of an almost 
comical nature. 

She had conceived a great desire to learn to ride. Her 
mother had been a great horsewoman; and, as the 
Dauphin, like the King, was passionately addicted 
to hunting, which hitherto she had only witnessed 
from a carriage, Marie Antoinette, not unnaturally 
desired to be mistress of an accompUshmetil v?\i\dsi 
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would enable her to give Lira more of her compi 
ship. Unluckily Mercy disapproved of the idea. It is 
impossible to read his correspondence with the Empress, 
and in subsequent years with Marie Antoinette her- 
self, without being forcibly impressed with respect 
for his consummate prudence, his sound judgement in 
matters of public policy, and hia unswerving fidelity 
to the interests of both mother and daughter. But at 
the same time it is difficult to avoid seeing that he 
was too little inclined to make allowance for the youth- 
ful eagerness for amusements which were natural to 
her age, and that at times he carried his supervision 
into matters on which his statesmanlike experience 
and sagacity had hardly qualified him to form an 
opinion. He was proud of his Princess's beauty ; and, 
considering himself in charge of her figiu-e as well as of 
her conduct, he had made himself very uneasy by the 
fancied discovery that she was becoming crooked. He 
was sure that one shoulder was growing higher than 
the other; he earnestly recommended stays, and was 
very much displeased with her aunts for setting her 
against them, because they were not fashionable in 
Paris, And when the horse exercise was proposed, he 
set his face against it ; he wrote to Maria Teresa, who 
agreed with him in thinking it ruinous to the com- 
plexion, injurious to the shape, and not to be safely 
indulged in under thirty years of age," and lest dis- 
tance should weaken the authority of the Empress, he 

• "De monter 1 cheval glte le teiat, et Totre taille i In longuB 
tvaaeotira." Marie-Th&Tbae ii Marie- AnUitnettie. Arneih I, 
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enlisted Msidarae de Noaillea and Choiaeul on bin 
side, and Choiseul persuaded the King that it 
was a, very objectionable pastime for a young 
bride. There waa not as yet the alightest prospect 
of tbe Dauphiness becoming a mother (a circum- 
Btance which was, in fact, the most serious of her 
vexations, and that which lasted longest) : but the 
King on this point agreed with his Minister, and after 
some discussion a compromise was hit upon, and it 
waa decided that she might ride a donkey. The whole 
country was immediately ransacked for a atiid of quiet 
donkeys.* In September the Court moved to Compi^gne, 
and day after day, while the King and the Dauphin 
were shooting in one part of the woods, on the other 
side a cavalcade of donkey riders, the aunts and the 
King's brothers all swelling Marie Antoinette's train, 
trotted up and down the glades, and sought out shady 
spots for rural luncheons out of doora; and, though 
even this pastime waa occasionally found liable to as 
much danger as an expedition on nobler steeds, the 
merry Daaphiness contrived to extract amonument for 
herself and her followers from her very diaastera. It 
was long a standing joke that on one occasion, when 
her donkey and herself camo down in a soft place. 
Her Royal Highness, before she would allow her 
attendants to extricate ber from the mud, hade thera 

" "On f!t chorcher partout dea Ines fart doui et tranquillBB. L« 
il on rep^ Is proDieuade ear las Aaes. Meedames voulurent Stre de 
la partie ainai que la Corale de Prorence et le Comte d'Artou." 
Uan; I Muie-Tli£rbe, aeptembre 19, 1770, A.raet\i 1, 49. 
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go to Madame de Noailles, and ask her what the rules 
of etiquette prescrihed when a Dauphiness of France 
failed to keep her seat upon a donkey. 

She had also auother annoyance which was even of a 
less royal character than heing doomed to ride on a don- 
key. She had ahsolutely no pocket-money. For many 
generations the princes of the country had heen accus- 
tomed to dip their hands so unrestrainedly into the 
National Treasury, that their legitimate appointments 
had been fixed on a very moderate, if not scanty scale ; 
eo that anyone who, like the Dauphin and Dauphiness, 
might be scrupulous not to exceed their income (though 
that scruple had probably affected no one before), 
could not fail to be greatly straitened. The altowance 
of Marie Antoinette was fixed at no higher amount 
than six thousand francs a month; and of this small 
sum, according to a report which, in the course of 
the autumn, Mercy made to the Empress, not a single 
crown really reached the Princess for her private ubb.* 
Nearly half of the money was stopped to pay some 
pensions granted by Marie Leczinska, with which the 
DauphmesH could by no possibility have the slightest 
concern. Almost as much more was entrusted to the 
gentlemen of her chamber for the expenses of the 
play table, at which she was expected to preside, since 
there was no Queen to discharge that duty; and 
whether Her Royal Highness's cards won or lost, the 

* " MndaniB ]a Dauphino & laquelle le tresor rojal doit rcmettre 
6000 in. parmois n'a reollemont pafl unficu dont elle pout diipoBor ello- 
m£me et aaus le noncoaen de persoime." Octabre 20, AmetU 1, 6ft> 
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money equally disappeared,* and the remainder was 
distributed in presents to her ladies, at the discretion 
of Madame de Noailles. Had not Maria Teresa, when 
she first quitted Vienna, entrusted Mercy with a thou- 
sand pounds for her use, and had she not herself been 
singularly economical in her ideas^ she would have 
been in the humiliating position of being unable to 
provide for her own most ordinary wants, and, a 
matter about which she was even more anxious, for 
her constant charities. Yet so inveterate was the 
mismanagement in both the Court and the Govern- 
ment, that it was some time befoi'e Mercy could 
succeed, by the strongest remonstrances supported by 
clear proofs of the real situation of Her Royal High- 
ness, in getting her affairs and her resources placed 
upon a proper footing. 

In spite of all the efforts of the cabal, the King's 
regard for her increased daily. He had not for many 
years been used to being treated with respect, and 
she, not from any artfulness, but from her native 
propriety of feeling, which forbade her ever to forget 
that he was her husband's grandfather and her King, 
united a tone of the most loyal respect with her filial 
caresses. She called him papa, and even paid him the 
tacit compliment of grounding occasional requests on 
considerations of humanity and justice, little as such 

* " Ses garfons de chambre re^oiyent cent louis (a louis was twenty- 
four finmcs, so that the hundred made 2,400 francs out of her 6000) 
par mois pour la d^pense du jeu de S. A. B., et soit qu'eUe perde ou 
qu*elle gagne on ne reroit rien de cette somme." Ametli, 1. 
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motives had ever influenced Louis, and rarely as their 
names had of late been heard in the precincts of the 
palace. She even induced him to pardon Madame de 
Grammont ; insisting on such a coucession, as due to 
herself, when she demanded it for one of her own 
retinue, till he laughed and replied, "Madame, your 
orders shall be executed." And the steadiness she 
thus showed in protecting her own servants won her 
many hearts among the courtiers, at the same time 
that it filled her aunts with astonishment, who, while 
commending her firmness, could not avoid adding that 
"it was easy to see that she did not belong to their 
race."* And how strong as well as how general was the 
feeling of respect and goodwill which she had thus 
diffused, was seen in a remarkable manner at some of 
the private theatricals which were a frequent diversion 
of the King; when an actor, at the end of one of his 
songs, introduced some verses which he had composed 
in her honour, and the whole body of courtiers who 
were present showed their approbation by a vehement 
clapping of their hands, in defiance of a standing order 
of the Court, which prohibited any such demonstra- 
tions being made in the Sovereign's presence.f 

It, however, more than counterbalanced these 
triumphs that, before the end of the year, the cabal of 
the mistress succeeded in procuring the dismissal of 
Choiseul, and the appointment of the Due d'Aiguillon 

* Mme. Adelaide ujouta " on Toit bien que voua n'ftes poa de aotre 
Bang." Ametli I, 91. 
t.Amethl, 95. 
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as Minister. For Choiseul had been not only a faith- 
ful but a most judicious friend to her. If others 
showed too often that they regarded her as a foreigner, 
he only remembered it as a reason for giving her hints 
as to the feelings of the nation or of individuals which 
a native would not have required. And she thankfully 
acknowledged that his suggestions had always been 
both kind and useful, and expressed her sense of her 
obligations to him, and her concern at his dismissal to 
her mother, who fully shared her feelings on the 
subject. 

And, encouraged by this victory over her most 
powerful adherent, the cabal began to venture to attack 
Marie Antoinette herself. They surrounded her with 
spies ; they even spread a report that Louis had begun 
to see through and to distrust her, in the hope that, 
when it should reach the King's own ears, it might 
perhaps lay the foundation of the alienation which it 
pretended to assert ; and they grew the bolder 
because the King's next brother was about to be 
married to a Savoyard princess, of whose favour De la 
Vauguyon flattered himself that he was already 
assured. Under these circumstances Marie Antoinette 
behaved with consummate prudence, as far at least as 
her enemies were concerned. She despised the eflforts 
made to lower her in the general estimation so com- 
pletely that she seemed wholly unconscious of them. 
She did not even allow herself to be provoked into 
treating the authors of the calumnies with additional 
coldness; but gave no handle to any of them to 
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complain of her, ho that the critical and anxious eyes 
of Mercy himself found nothing to wish aUered iu her 
conduct towards them,* And throughout thu winter 
she pursued the even tenor of her way, making her- 
self chiefly remarkable by almost countless acts of 
charity, which she dispensed with such judgement as 
showed that they proceeded, not from a heedless dis- 
regard of money, but from a thoughtful and vigilant 
kindness, which did not think the feelings any more 
than the necessities of the poor beneath her notice. 

Circumstances to which she contributed only io- 
directly enhanced her popularity and weakened the 
effects of the mistress's hostility. Versailles had not 
been so gay for many winters, and the votaries of mere 
amusement, always a strong party at every Court, 
rejoiced at the addition to the Royal Family to whom 
the gaiety was owing. Louis roused himself to gratify 
the young Princess, who enlivened his palace with the 
first respectable pleasures which it or he had known 
for years. When he saw that she liked dramatic per- 
formances, he opened the private theatre of the palace 
twice a week. Because she was fond of dancing, he 
encouraged her to have a weekly ball iu her own 
apartments, at which she herself was the principal 
attraction, not solely by the elegance of her every 
movement, but still more by the graciousnesa with 

* " Finolement Ume. ia, Daapfiine se fait adorer de sei entoon et 
du public ; il n'est paa eacore Burrenu un Beiil iocanvenient grave 
I condoite." Merc; ^ Mariti-Xhfreae, Nuvembre 16. Ameth, 
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which she received and treated her guests, having a 
^nd smile and an affable word for all, apparently 
forgetting her rank in the frankness of her con- 
descension, yet at the same time bearing herself with 
an innate dignity which prevented the most forward 
from presuming on her kindness or venturing on any 
undue familiarity.* 

The winter of 1770 was one of unusual severity ; 
and she found resources for a further enlivenment of 
the Court in the frost itself. Sledging on the snow 
was an habitual pastime at Vienna, where the cold is 
more severe than at Paris ; nor in former years 
had sledges been wholly unknown in the Bois de 
Boulogne. And now Marie Antoinette, whose hardy 
habits made exercise in the fresh air almost a necessity 
for her, had sledges built for herself and her attend- 
ants ; and the inhabitants of Versailles and the neigh- 
bourhood, as fond of novelty as all their countrymen, 
were delighted at the merry sledging parties which, as 
long as the snow lasted, explored the surrounding 
country, while the woods rang with the horses' bells, 
and, almost as loudly and still more cheerfully, with 
the laughter of the company. 

Her liveliness had, as it were, given a new tone to 
the whole Court, and, though the Dauphin held out 
longer against the genial influence of his wife's dis- 
position than most people, it at last in some degree 
thawed even his frigidity. She ascribed his apathy 
and apparent dislike to female society rather to the 

* Prince de Ligne, M^m. II, 79. 
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neglect or malico of hia early tutors than to any 
natural defect of capacity or perversity of disposition; 
and often lectured him on his deficiencies, and even on 
some of his favourite pursuits, which she looked upon 
as contributing to strengthen his shyness with ladio*. 
She was not unacquainted with English literature, in 
which the rusticity and coarseness of the foxhunting 
squires formed a piquant subject for the mirth of 
dramatists and novelists; and, if Squire Western had 
been the type of sportsmen in all conutries, she conld 
not have inveighed more vigorously than she did 
agaiost her husband's addiction to hunting. One 
evening when he did not return from the field till the 
play in the theatre was half over, she not only frowned 
\ipon him all the rest of the entertainment, but when, 
after the company had retired, he began to enter into 
an explanation of the cause of his delay, a scene 
ensued which it will be best to give in the very words 
of Mercy's report to the Empress, 

" The Dauphiness made him a short hut very ener- 
getic sermon, in which she represented to him with 
vivacity all the evils of the uncivilised kind of life he 
was leading. She showed him that no one of his 
attendants conld stand that kind of life, and that they 
would like it the less that his own air and rude man- 
ners made no amends to those who were attached to 
his train; and that, by following this plan of life, 
he would end by ruining his health and making him- 
self detested. The Dauphin received this lecture with 
gentleness and submistiioD, confessed that he 
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vrong, promised to amend, and formally begged her 
pardon. This circumstance is certainly very remark- 
able, and the more so because the next day people 
observed that he paid the Dauphiness much more 
attention, and behaved towards her with a much more 
lively affection than usual."* 

We do not, however, find in reality that the severity 
of her admonitions produced any permanent diminu- 
tion of his fondness for hunting and shooting; but 
the gentleness of her general manners, and the delight 
which he saw that all around her took in her gracious- 
ness, so far excited his admiration that he began to 
follow her example. He said that ''she had such 
native grace that everything which she did succeeded 
to perfection ; that it must be admitted that she was 
charming." And before the end of the winter he had 
come to take ^n active part both in her Monday balls, 
and in those which her ladies occasionally gave in her 
honour ; " dancing himself the whole of the evening, 
and conversing with all the company with an air of 
cheerfulness and goodnature of which no one before 
had ever thought him capable."t The happy change 
in his demeanour was universally attributed to the 
Dauphiness ; and, as the character of their future king 
was naturally watched with anxiety as a matter of the 
highest importance, it greatly increased the attachment 
of all who had the welfare of the nation at heart to 
the Princess, whose general example had produced so 
beneficial an effect. 

* Mercy to Maria Teresa, dated Noyember 17, 1770. Araetli I. ^4. 
f Mercj to Maria Teresa, dated February 25, 1771. A.metYil.'V^. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE was not a very zealous or 
copious letter writer. Her only correspondent 
in her earlier years was her mother, and even to her 
her letters are less effusive and lesa full of detaile 
than might have been expected, ono reason for their 
brevity arising out of the intrigues of tbe Court, since 
she bad cauae to believe herself so watched and spied 
upon that her very desk was not safe; and conse- 
quently she never ventured to begin a letter to the 
Empress before the morning on which it was to be 
sent, lest it should be read by those for whose eyes it 
■was not intended. For our knowledge, therefore, of 
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her acts and feelings at this period of her life, we 
still have to rely principally on Mercy's correspondence, 
which is, however, a suflBciently trustworthy guide, so 
accurate was his information, and so entire the frank- 
ness with which she opened herself to him on all 
occasions, and on all subjects. 

The spring of 1771 opened very unfavourably for 
the new administration ; omens of impending dangers 
were to be seen on all sides. Ten or twelve years 
before, Goldsmith, whose occasional silliness of manner 
prevented him from always obtaining the attention to 
which his sagacity entitled him, had named the growing 
audacity of the French Parliaments as not only an 
indication of the approach of great changes in that 
country, but as likely also to be their moving cause.* 
And they had recently shown such determined resist- 
ance to the Royal authority, that, though in the most 
conspicuous instance of it, their assertion of tiieir 
right to pronounce an independent judgement on the 
charges brought against the Due d'Aiguillon, they 
were unquestionably in the right ; and, though their 
pretensions were supported by almost the whole body 
of the Princes of the Blood, some of whom were 
immediately banished for their contumacy, Louis 
had been persuaded to abolish them altogether. And 
Marie Antoinette, though she carefully avoided mixing 

* See the " Citizen of the World," Letter 55. Beference has often 
been made to Lord Chesterfield's prediction of the French reyolution. 
But I am not aware that anyone has remarked on the equally acute 
foresight of Goldsmith. 

TOL. I. -^ 
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herself np with politics, was, aa she rRported to her 
mother," astonished beyond measure at their conduct, 
which she looked upon as arising out of the grossest 
disloyalty, and which certainly indicated the existence 
of a feeliiig very dangei-ous to the maintenance of the 
Royal authority on the part of those very meu who 
Were most bound to uphold it. There was also great 
ftnd general distress. For a moment in the autumn 
it had been relieved by a fall in the price of bread, 
which the unreasoning gratitude of the populace bad 
attributed to the benevolence of the Dauphiness; but 
the severity of the winter had brought it back with 
aggravated intensity till it reached even to the palace, 
and compelled a curtailment of some of the festivities 
with which it had been intended to Celebrate the mar- 
riage of the Count de Provence, which was fixed for 
the approaching Miiy. 

Distress is the sure parent of discontent, unless 
the people have a very complete confidence in their 
government. And this Was so far from being the c 
in Frtmoo at this time that the distrust of and contempt 
for those in the highest places increased daily n 
ftud more. The influence which Madame du ] 
exorteil over tlio King became more rooted \ 
hocanio more useil to submit to it. and more QOtO 
KM ho grew more shameK - ' 

full her ponrur, and her in 
pnijiurtion mon- ' 
oh)wU. lu tlu 

• Utttr ^■■. ■ 
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two ; and they often, without meaning it, played into 
the hands of the mistress's cahal, intriguing for selfish 
ohjects of their own with as much malice and mean- 
ness as could be practised by Madame du Barri 



Still, in spite of these drawbacks, it was almost 
inevitable that they should have great influence over 
their niece. Their experience might well be presumed 
by her to have given them a correct insight into the 
ways of the Court, and the best mode of behaving to 
their own father ; and ehe, a foreigner and almost a 
child, was not only in need of counsel and guidance, 
but had no one else of her own sex to whom she could 
so naturally look for information or advice. They 
were, as she explained to Mercy, her only society, and, 
though she was too clear-sighted not to see their faults, 
and not at times to be aware that she was suETeriDg 
from their perveraeness, she, like other people, was 
often compelled to tolerate what she could not mend, 
and to shut her eyes to disagreeable qualities when 
forced to live on terms of intimacy with the poa- 



Ou this point Maria Teresa was, perhaps, hardly 
inclined to make sufficient allowance for her difficul- 
ties, and insisted over and over again on the mischief 
which would arise to her from the habit of surrender- 
ing her judgement to these Princesses, She told her 
that, though far from being devoid of virtues and real 
merit, " they had never succeeded in making them- 
Belves loved or esteemed by either their father or the 
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public ;"* and she added other admonitions which, as 
they were avowedly suggested by reports that had 
reached her, may be taken as indicating some errors 
into which her daughter's lightness of heart had oc- 
casionally betrayed her. She entreated her not to 
show an exclusive preference for the more youthful 
portion of her society, to the neglect of those who were 
older, and commonly of higher consideration ; never to 
laugh at people or turn them into ridicule, no habit 
could be more injurious to herself, and indulgence in 
it would give reason to doubt her good-nature; it 
might gain her the applause of a few young people, 
but it would alienate a much greater number, and 
those the people of the most real weight and respect- 
ability. " This is not," said the experienced and wise 
Empress, " a trivial matter in a princess. We live on 
the stage of the great world, and it is above all things 
essential that people should entertain a high idea of 
us. If you will only not allow others to lead you 
astray you are sure of success ; a kind Providence has 
endowed you so liberally with beauty, and with so 
many charms, that all hearts are yours if you are but 

prudent."t 

The Empress would have had her exhibit this pru- 
dence in her conduct also to Madame du Barri. She 
pressed upon her that she was justified in appearing 
ignorant of that lady's real position and character; 
that she need only be aware that she was received at 

* Ameth, I, 186. 

t Maria Teresa to Marie Antoinette, JuljO and August 17. lb. 196. 
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Court, and that respect for the King should prevent 
her from eUBpecting hira of countenanciug undeserving 
people. 

One other detail in the accounts of Marie Antoi- 
nette's conduct, whii;b from time to time reached 
Vienna, had also vexed the EmpreSH, and it should be 
kept in mind by anyone who would fairly estimate 
the truth of the charge brought against lier, and urged 
with such rancour after she had become Queen, of 
postponing the interests of France to those of her 
native land, of being Austrian at heart. Maria Teresa 
had heard, on the contrary, that she had given those 
Austrians who had presented themselves at Versailles 
but a cold reception, and she did not attempt to con- 
ceal her discontent. With a natural and becoming 
pride in and jealousy for ber own loyal and devoted 
BuhjectB, she entreated Ler daughter never to feel 
ashamed of them, or ashamed of being German herself, 
ei'en if, comparatively speaking, the name ahonld 
imply some deficiency In poliKh. " The French them- 
selves would esteem her more if they saw in her some- 
thing of German solidity and frankness."* 

The daughter answered the mother with some 
adroitness. She took no notice of the advice about 
her behaviour to Madame du Barri. It was the one 
topic on which her own feelings of propriety, as well 

* "Ne Bojez pas bonteuBB d'etre allemonde jusqu'aui gaucherioa. . . . 
le FranfBJB tous eatimera plus et feni plus de compta but tous e'il 
li trauve la solidite et la francliiso aUemande," Maria Tereaa Ic 
Marie AntoinBUe, Maj 8, 1J71. AiaeUi,!, 169. 
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as those of the Dauphin, coincided with the suggestions 
of the aunts, and she did not desire to vex or provoke 
the Empress by a prolonged discussion of the question; 
but the charge of coldness to her own countrymen she 
denied earnestly. " She should always glory in being 
a German. Some of those nobles whom the Empress 
had expressly named she had treated with careful dis- 
tinction, and had even danced with them, though they 
were not men of the very highest character. She 
well knew that the Germans had many good qualities 
which she could wish that the French shared with 
them;" and she promised that, whenever any of her 
mother's subjects of such standing and merit as to be 
worthy of her attention came to the Court, they should 
have no cause to complain of her reception of them. 
Her language on the subject is so measured and care- 
ful as to lead us almost inevitably to the inference 
that the reports which had excited such dissatisfaction 
at Vienna were not without foundation, but that the 
French gaiety, even if often descending to frivolity, 
was more to her taste than the German solidity which 
her mother so highly esteemed, and that she had been 
at no great pains to hide a preference which must 
naturally be acceptable to those among whom her 
future life was to be spent. 

In the middle of May, the Count de Provence was 
married to the Princess Josephine Louise of Savoy, 
and the Court went to Fontainebleau to receive the 
bride. The necessity for leaving Madame du Barri 
behind threw the King more into the company of the 



DatiphiDess than lie had been on any previoum ocrji- 
aion, and her unaffected graces aeetned for the inonient 
to have madts a complete conquest of bim. He came 
in his dressing-gown to her apartments for breakfast, 
and spent a great portion of the day there. The cour- 
tiers again began to speculate on her breaking down 
the ascendancy of the favourite, remarking that, though 
Louia was careful to pay his new relative the honours 
which were her due as a stranger and a bride, he re- 
turned as speedily as he could with decency to the 
Dauphinesa as if for relief; and that, though she her- 
self took care to put her new sister-in-law forward on 
all occasions, and treated her with the most marked 
cordiality and affection, everyone else made the Dau- 
phinesa the principal object of homage even in the 
festivities which were celebrated iu honour of the 
Countess. Indeed, it was evident from the very first 
that any attempt of the mistress's cabal to establish a 
rivalry between the two Princesses must be out of the 
question. The Countess de Provence had neither 
beauty, nor accomplishments, nor graciousness. Horace 
Walpole, who was meditating a visit to Paris, where he 
had some diligent correspondents, was told that he 
would lose his senses when he saw the Daupbineas, 
hut would be disenchanted by her sister; and the 
saying, though that of a blind old lady, expressed the 
opinion of all Frenchmen who could sec* 

Indeed so obvious was the King's partiality for her 

that even Madame du Barri more than once sought to 

• Walpole'a letter to air H. Mann, Juno 8, 1771. Vol. T. p. 301. 
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propitiate her by speaking in praise of her to Mercy, 
and professing an eager desire to aid in procuring the 
gratification of any of her wishes. But he was too 
shrewd and too well-informed to place the least con- 
fidence in her sincerity, though he did not fear half as 
much harm to his pupil from her enmity as from the 
pretended affection of the aunts, who, from a mixture 
of folly and treachery, were unwearied in their attempts 
to keep her at a distance from the King, by inspiring 
her with a fear of him, for which his disposition, which 
had as much good-nature in it as was compatible with 
weakness, gave no ground whatever. Indeed, the mis- 
chief they did was not confined to their influence over 
her, if Mercy was correct in his belief that it was their 
disagreeable tempers and manners which at this time, 
and for the remainder of the reign, prevented Louis from 
associating more with his family, which, had all been 
like the Dauphiness, he would have preferred to do. 

It would probably have been in vain that Mercy 
remonstrated against her submitting as she did to the 
aunts, had he not been at all times able to secure the 
co-operation of the Empress, who placed the most 
implicit confidence in his judgement in all matters 
relating to the French Court, and remonstrated with 
her daughter energetically on the want of proper self- 
respect which was implied in her surrendering her own 
judgement to that of the aunts', as if she were a slave 
or a child. And Marie Antoinette replied to her 
mother in a tone of such mingled submissiveness and 
affection as showed how sincere was her desire to 
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remove every shade of annoyance from the Erapress's 
mind ; and which may, perhaps, lead to a snspicioD 
that even her subservience to the aunts proceeded in a 
great degree from her anxiety to win the goodwill of 
everyone, and from the Isindness whiuh could not en- 
dure to thwart those with whom she was much asso- 
ciated ; though at the same time she complained to the 
ambassador that her mother wrote without sufficient 
knowledge of the difficulties with which she was sur- 
rounded. But she had too deep an affection and re- 
verence for her mother to allow her words to fall to the 
ground; and gradually Mercy began to see a differ- 
ence in her conduct, and a greater inclination to assert 
her own independence, which was the feeling that 
above all othei's he thought most desirable to foster in 
her. 

Another topic which we find constantly urged in the 
Empress's letters would seem strangely inconsistent 
with Marie Antoinette's position, if we did not remem- 
ber how very young she still was. For her mother i 
vrrites to her in many respects as if she were still at 1 
school, and continually inculcates on her the necesBity 1 
of profiting by De Vermond's instructions, and appl^r*] 
ing herself to a course of solid reading in theology and 1 
history. And here, though her natural appetite 
amusement interfered with her etudiet 
than the Empress, prompted by Mercy, was II 
make allowance for, she profited much n 
by her mother's advice, having indeed 
nation for the worke of hiaturi 
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decided distaste for novels and romances. She could j 
not have had a better guide in such mattera than 
De Vermond, who was a man of extensive informa- ■ 
tioii and of a very correct taste ; and under his. 
gnidance and with his assistance she studied Sully's 
memoirs, Madame do ScvigniS's letters, and any other 
books which he recommended to her, and which gave 
her an ideaof the past history of the country as well aa 
the masterpieces of the great French dramatists." 

The latter part of the year 1771 was marked byn 
very striking occurrences. Marie Antoinette had cap- 
ried her point, and had begun to ride on horseback 
without either her figure or her complexion aufferinf 
from the exercise. On the contrary, she was admitted 
to have improved in beauty. She sent her measure to 
Vienna, to show Maria Teresa how much she had 
grown, adding that her husband had grown as much, 
and had become stronger and more healthy-looking, 
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she saw no prospect of presenting the Empress with a 
grandchild, she had hardly a wish uiigratified. 

Her taste for open-air exercise of this kind, added 
also to the attachment felt for her by the lower classes 
from the opportunities which arose out of it for show- 
ing her unvarying and considerate kindness. The 
contrast which her conduct afforded to that of previous 
princes, and indeed to that of all the present race 
except her husband, caused her actions of thia sort to 
be estimated rather above their real importance. But 
how great was the impression which they did make 
on those who witnessed them, may be seen in the 
unanimity with which the chroniclers of the time 
record her forbidding her postilions to drive over a 
field of corn which lay between her and the stag, 
because she would rather miss the sight of the chase 
than injure the farmer ; and relate how, on one occa- 
sion, she gave up riding for a week or two, and sent 
her horses back from Compi&gne to Versailles, because 
the wife of her head-groom was on the point of her 
confinement, and she wished her to have her husband 
near her at such a moment ; and on another, when the 
horse of one of her attendants kicked her, and in- 
flicted a severe bruise on her foot, she abstained from 
mentioning the hurt, lest it should bring the rider into 
disgrace by being attributed to hia awkward manage- 
ment. 

Not that the intrigues of the mistress and her adhe- 
rents were at all diminished. They were even more 
active than ever since the marriage of the Count t 
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Provence, who, in an underhanded way, instigated his 
wife to show countenance to Madame du Barri, and 
who allowed, if he did not encourage the mistress and her 
friends to speak slightingly of the Dauphiness in his 
presence. But, as Marie Antoinette felt firmer in her 
own position, she could aflFord to disregard the malice 
of these caballers more than she had felt that she 
could do at first, and even to defy them. On one 
occasion that the Count de Provence was imprudent 
enough to discuss some of his schemes with the door 
open while she was in the next room, she told him 
frankly that she had heard all that he said, and re- 
proached him for his duplicity; and the Dauphin 
coming in at the moment, she flew to him, throwing. 
her arms round his neck, and telling him how she ap- 
preciated his honesty and candour, and how the more 
she compared him with the others, the more she saw 
his superiority. Indeed, she soon began to find that 
the Countess de Provence was as little to be trusted as 
her husband; and the only member of the family 
whom she really liked, or of whom she had at all a 
a favourable opinion, was the Count d'Artois, who, 
though not yet out of the school-room, " showed," as 
she told her mother, " sentiments of honesty which he 
could never have learnt of his governor."* 

Her indefatigable guardian, Mercy, reported to the 
Empress that she improved every day. He had learnt 
to conceive a very high idea of her abilities; and he 

• The Duo de la Vauguyon, who after the Dauphin's marriage stiU 
retained his post with his younger brother. 
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dilated with especial satisfaction on the powers of coii- 
versatioQ which she was developing; ou her wit and 
readiness in repartee ; on her originality, as well as 
facility of espresBioo : and on her perfect possession 
of the royal art of speaking to a whole company with 
such notice of each member of it, that each thought 
himself the person to whom her remarks wero prin- 
cipally addressed. She possessed another accom- 
plishment, also, of great value to princes ; a tenacious 
recollection of faces and names. And she had made 
herself acquainted with the history of all the chief 
nobles, so as to ho abb to make graceful allusious to 
facts in their family annals of which they were proud, 
_ and, what was perhaps even more important, to avoid 
unpleasant or dangerous topics. The King himself 
was not insensible to the increase of attraction which 
her charms, both of person and manner, conferred on 
the Royal palace. He was perfectly satisfied with the 
civility of her behaviour to Madame du Barri, who 
admitted that she had nothing to complain of. And 
the only point in which even Mercy, the most critical 
of judges, saw any room for alteration in her conduct, 
was a certain remissness in bestowing her notice on 
men of real eminence, and on foreign visitors if they 
were not of the very highest rank ; the remark as to 
the latter class being perhaps dictated by a somewhat 
excessive natural susceptibility, and by a laudable de- 
sire that any Germans who returned from France to 
their own country should sing her praises in her 
Qative land. 
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Perhaps one of the strongest proofs of the regard 
in which, at this time, she was held by all parties in 
the Conrt, is foand in the circumstance that the Count 
de Provence himself very soon found it impossible to 
continue his conntenance to the intrigues against her 
which he had previously favoured. He preferred 
ingratiating himself and the Countess with her. Marie 
Antoinette was always placable, and from the first had 
been eager, as the head of the family, to place her 
sister-in-law at her ease; so that when the Count 
evinced his desire to stand on a friendly footing with 
her, she showed every disposition to meet his wishes. 
and the spring and summer of 1772 exhibited to the 
courtiers, who were little accustomed to such scenes, 
a happy example of an intimate family union. Marie 
Antoinette had always been fond of music, and, as 
we have seen before, ever since her arrival in France, 
had devoted fixed hours to her music master. And 
now, on almost every evening which was not otherwise 
pro-occupied, she gave little concerts in her apartments 
to the Royal family, their principal attendants, and a 
few of the chief nobles of the Court ; being herself 
occasionally one of the performers, and maintaining 
her character as a hostess by a combined afi'ability 
and dignity which made all her guests pleased with 
themselves as with her, and set all imitation and all 
detraction alike at defiance. 
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Marie Antoinette wishes to see Paris — IntrigueB of Mme. Adelaiila— 
CbaractBra of the Dauphin and the Count da Provanoa — Grand 
Beiiew at Fontainebloau — Marie Antoinette in the Hunting Field — 
Letter from her to tho Empress — Miechievous Influence of the 
Danphin'a Aunts on her Character — Letter of Marie-Antoinette to 
the Empreaa— Her Affection for her old Home— The Princes are 
recalled ffom Eide — Lord Stonnont — Great Fire at the Hfltol-Uiou 
— Liberality iinti Charity of Mario Antoinelte — She goen to the Bal 

d'Opara^Her Feelings about the Partition of Poland— The King 
dieouMBa Politics with her, and thinla higUj of hor Abilitj. 

IT was a cnriona proof of the mischiovouBueBe as 
well as of the extent of the influence which 
Madame Adelaide and her sister were able to exert 
over the iudolence and apathy of their father, that 
when Marie Antoinette had i'or more than two years 
been married and living within twelve miles of Paris 
she had never yet seen it by daylight, although the 
universal and natural expectation of the citizens hait 
been that the Royal pair would pay the city a Statf 
visit immediately after their marriage. Her owi. 
■wishes had not been consulted in the matter ; for she 
wjts iisturallj anxious to see the beautiful city r 
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whicb she had heard so much ; and the delay which 
had taken place was equally at variance with Madame 
de Noailles' notions of propriety. But, when the 
Countess suggested a plan for visiting the capital 
incognito, proposing that the Dauphiness should drive 
as far as the entrance to the suburbs, and then, having 
sent on her saddle-horses, should ride along the Bou- 
levards, Madame Adelaide, professing a desire to join 
the party, raised so many difficulties on the subject of 
the retinue which was to follow, and was so successful 
in creating jealousies between her own ladies and 
those in attendance on Marie Antoinette, that Madame 
de Noailles was forced to recommend the abandonment 
of the project. Mercy was far more annoyed than his 
young mistress ; he saw that the secret object of 
Madame Adelaide was to throw as many hindrances as 
possible in the way of the Dauphiness winning popu- 
larity by appearing in public, while he also correctly 
judged that it would be consistent both with propriety 
and with her interest, as the future Queen of the 
country, rather to seek and even make opportunities for 
enabling the people to become acquainted with her. 
But to Marie Antoinette any disappointment of that 
kind was a very trifling matter. She had vexations 
which, as she told the ambassador, she could not 
explain even to him ; and they kept alive in her a 
feeling of home-sickness which, in all persons of 
amiable and affectionate disposition, must require 
some time to subdue. Even whea her brother, the 
Archduke Ferdinand, had quitted Vienna in the pre- 
YOL. I. a 
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ceding autumn to enter on the honourablu post of 
Governor of Lombardy, she had not congratulated, but 
condoled with him, " feeling by her own experience 
how much it costs to be separated ftom one's family." 
And what she had found in her own home did not as 
jet make up to her for all that she had left behind. 
Even her husband, though uniformly kind in language 
and behaviour, was of a singularly Cold and undeutons- 
tratire disposition ; and it almotit Heemed as if the gaiety 
which he exhibited at her balls were an effort so foreign 
to hia nature that he indemnified himself by unpar- 
donable boorishnesa on other occasions. The Count 
de Provence had -but little more polish, and a far 
worse tamper. Squabbles often took place between 
the two brothers. Though both married mnu, they 
were atill in age only boys; and on more than one 
occasion they proceeded to acts of personal violence to 
each other in her presence. Luckily no one else was 
by, and she was able to pacify and reconcile them ; 
but she could hardly avoid feeling ashamed of having 
been called on to exert herself in such a cause, or 
contrasting the undignified boisterousness (to give it 
no worse name) of such scenes with the decorous self- 
respect which, with all their simplicity of character, 
had always governed the conduct of her own relations. 
Not but that, in the opinion of Mercy,' the Dauphin 
was endowed by nature with a more than ordinary 
share of good qualities. His faults were only such as 
as proceeded from an excessively bad education. He 
■ ilereya Isttar to tlie Empn'ui, Anguat 14, 1773. Arnetb L 3: 
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had many most essential virtues. He was a young man 
of perfect integrity and straightforwardness; he was 
desirous to hear the truth ; and it was never necessary 
to beat about the bush, or to have recourse to round- 
about ways of bringing it before him. On the con- 
trary, to speak to him with perfect frankness was the 
surest way both to win his esteem and to convince his 
reason. On one or two occasions in which he had con- 
sulted the ambassador, Mercy had expressed his 
opinions without the least reserve, and had perceived 
that the young Prince had liked him better for his 
candour. 

The King still kept up the habit of spending the 
greater part of the autumn at Coinpiegne and Foutaine- 
bleau, visits which Marie Antoinette welcomed as a 
holiday from the etiquette of Versailles. She wrote 
word to her mother that she was growing very fast 
and taking asses* milk to keep up her strength ; that 
that regimen, with constant exercise, was doing her 
great good, and that she had gained great praise for 
the excellence of her riding. On one occasion, when 
they were at Fontainebleau, she especially delighted 
the officers of her husband's regiment of cuirassiers 
when the King reviewed it in person. The Dauphin 
himself took the command of his men and put them 
through their evolutions while she rode by his side ; 
he then presented each of the officers to her separately, 
and she distributed cockades to the whole body. The 
first she gave to the Dauphin himself,* who placed it 

• Mercy to Maria Teresa, Noyember 14, 1772. Ameth I. 307. 
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in Ilia hat. Each officer aa he received hia did the 
eame. And after the King had taken his departure, 
she, with her hiifiband, remained on the field for an 
hour, couversiiig freely with tho soldiera, and showing 
the greatest interest in all that concerned the regi- 
ment. Throughout the day the young Prince had ex- 
hibited a knowledge of the profession and a readiness 
as well as an ease of manner which had surprised all 
the 8pectators,jind Mercy had the satisfaction of hear- 
ing everyone attribute the admirable appearance which 
he had made on so important an occasion (for it was 
the first time of his appearing in such a position), to 
the example and hints of the Dauphiness. 

It was scarcely less of a public appearance, while it 
was one in which tho King himself probably took more 
interest, when a few days afterwards, on the occasion 
of a grand stag-hunt in the forest, she joined in tlie 
chase in a hunting uniform .of her own devising. 
The King was so delighted that he scarcely left her 
■aide, and extolled her taste in dress aa well as her 
skill in horsemanship to all whom he honoured with 
his conversation. But the Empress waa not quite 
BO well pleased. Her disapproval of horse exercise for 
young married women was as strong as ever. She had 
also interpreted some of her daughter's submissive 
replies to her admonitiona on the subject aa a promise 
that that she would not ride, and she scolded her 
severely (no weaker word can express the asperity of 
her language) for neglect of her engagement, as well 
aa For the risk of acx;ident8 which are incurred by those 
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who follow the hounds, and some of which, as she 
heard, had befallen the Dauphiness herself. Her 
daughter's explanation was as frank as it deserved to 
be accounted sufficient, while her letter is interesting 
also, as showing her constant eagerness to exculpate 
herself from the charge of indifference to her German 
countrymen, an eagerness which proves how firmly she 
believed the notion to be fixed in the Empress's mind. 

"I expect, my dear mamma, that people must have 
told you more about my rides than there really was to 
be told. I will tell you the exact truth. The King 
and the Dauphin both like to see me on horseback. I 
only say this because all the world perceives it, and 
especially while we were absent from Versailles they 
were delighted to see me in my riding-habit. But 
though I own it was no great eflFort for me to conform 
myself to their desires, I can assure you that I never 
once let myself be carried away by too much eager- 
ness to keep close to the hounds ; and I hope that, in 
spite of all my giddiness, I shall always allow myself 
to be restrained by the experienced hunters who con- 
stantly accompany me, and I shall never thrust myself 
into the crowd. I should never have supposed anyone 
could have reported to you as an accident what hap- 
pened to me at Fontainebleau. Every now and then 
one finds in the forest large stepping-stones, and as we 
were going on very gently my horse stumbled on one 
covered with sand, which he did not see ; but I easily 
held him up, and we went on. . . . Esterhazy was at 
our ball yesterday. Everyone was gTea\\^ ^\^^%^^ 
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with Ilia dignified manuer and with his style nT 
dancing. I ought to have spoken to him when lie was 
presented to me, and my silence only proceeded from 
embarraBRment, as I did not know him. It would bo 
doing me great injustice to think that I have any 
feeling of indifference to my country; I have more 
reason than anyone to feel every day of my life the 
value of the blood which flows in my veins, and it 
is only from prudence that at times I abstain from 
showing how proud I am of it. ... 1 never neglect 
any mode of paying attention to the King, and of 
anticipating his wishes as far as I can. I hope that 
he is pleased with me- It ia my duty to please 
him, my duty and also my glory, if by such means 
I can contribute to maintain the alliance of the two 
houaea. . . ."• 

The Empress was but half pacified about the riding 
and hunting. She owned that, if both the King and 
the Dauphin approved of it, she had nothing more to 
say, though she stiil blamed the Dauphinesa for for- 
getting a promise which she understood to have been 
made to herself. At the same time no language could 
be kinder than that in which she asked, "Whether her 
daughter could believe that she woidd wish to deprive 
her of BO innocent a pleasure, she who would give her 
verj' life to procure her one, if she were not apprehensive 
of mischievous consequences ;" her apprehensions being 
solely dictated by her anxiety to live to see her dangh- 

■ Uarie J-ntoinetle toSImB TercEB, December 15, 17T2. Ametli 

zsas. 
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ter bear an heir to the throne. But she would by no 
means admit her excuses for giving the Hungarian 
Prince a cold reception. "How," she said, ** could she 
forget that her little Antoinette, when not above twelve 
or thirteen years old, knew how to receive people pub- 
licly, and say something polite and gracious to every- 
one, and how could she suppose that the same daugh- 
ter now that she was Dauphiness could feel embarrass- 
ment ? Embarrassment was a mere chimera." 

But the truth was that it was not a mere chimera. 
Mercy had more than once deplored, as one among the 
mischievous eflfects of Madame Adelaide's constant in- 
terference and domineering influence, that it had bred 
in Marie Antoinette a timidity which was wholly 
foreign to her nature. And indeed it was hardly 
possible for one still so young to be aware that she 
was surrounded by unfriendly intriguers and spies, and 
to preserve that uniform presence of mind which her 
rank and position made so desirable for her, and which 
was in truth so natural to her that she at once re- 
covered it the moment that her circumstances changed. 

And a probability of an early change was already 
apparent. During the last months of 1772 there was a 
general idea that the King's health and mental facul»- 
ties were both giving way ; and all the diflfereut 
parties about Versailles began to show their sense of 
her approaching authority. It was remarked that both 
the Ministers and the mistress had become very 
guarded in their language, and in their behaviour to 
her and her husband. The Count de Provence took a 
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curious way of showing his cxpeutation of a chaoge, 
by delivering her a long paper of counselB for her 
guidiiiice, the chief object of which was to warn her 
against holdiog such frequent conversations with 
Mercy. She apparently thought that the writer's 
desire was to remove the ambassador from her con- 
fidence that be hiraaeSf might occupy the vacant place, 
and she showed ber opinion of the value of the advice 
by reading it to Mercy and then putting it in the fire. 

Some extracts from the first letter which she wrote 
to her mother in 1773 will serve to give us a fair idea 
of ber feelings at this time, both from what it does and 
from what it does not mention. The intelligence 
which has reached her about ber sister recalls to ber 
mind her own anxiety to become a toother, her disap- 
pointment in this matter being, indeed, one of the most 
constant topics of lamentation in the letters of both 
daughter and mother, till it was removed by the birth 
of the Princess Royal. But that is her oidy vexation. 
In every other respect she seemi perfectly contented 
with the course which affairs are taking; while we see 
how thoroughly unspoiled she is both in the warmth 
of the affection with which she speaks of her family 
and greets the little memorials of home which have 
been sent her; and still more in the continuance of ber 
acta of charity, and in her design that her benevolence 
should be unknown. 

" I bear that the Queen* is expecting to be confined. 
I hope her child will be a sou. When shall I be able 
* Ser sister Caroline, Queen of Naples. 
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to say the same of myself? They tell me, too, that 
the Grand-Duke* and his wife are going into Spain. 
I greatly wish that they would conceive a dread of the 
sea-voyage, and take this place in their way. The 
journey would be a little longer : but they would be 
well received here, for my brother is very highly 
thought of; and, besides, I am somewhat jealous at 
being the only one of my family unacquainted with my 
sister-in-law. 

** The pictures of my little brothers which you have 
sent me, have given me great pleasure. I have had 
them set in a ring, and wear it every day. Those who 
have seen my brothers at Vienna pronounce the pictures 
very like, and everyone thinks them very good-looking; 
New Year's Day here is a day of a great crowd and 
grand ceremony. There was nothing either to blame 
or to praise in the degree in which I adopted my dear 
mamma's advice. The Favourite came to pay her 
respects to me at a moment when my apartment was 
very full. It was impossible for me to address myself 
to everyone separately, so I spoke to the whole com- 
pany in a body ; and I have reason to believe that both 
the Favourite and her sister, who is her principal 
adviser, were both pleased. Though I have also reason 
to believe that, two days afterwards, M. d'Aiguillon 
tried to persuade them that they had been ill-treated. 
As for the Minister himself, he has never complained of 

• Her brother Leopold, at present Grand-Duke of Tuscany, after- 
wards Emperor. His wife Marie Louise was a daughter of Charles 
III. of Spain. 
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me, and, indeed, I have always been careful to treat him 
equally well with the rest of his colleagues. 

"Ton will have learnt, my dear mamma, that the 
Dae d'Orleans and the Due de Chartrea are returned 
from banishment. I am glad of it for the sake of peace, 
and for that of the tranquillity and comfort of the King. 
But, if she had been in the King's place, I do not think 
my dear mamma would have accepted the letter which 
they have dared to write, aud which they have got 
printed in foreign newspapers.* 

"I was glad to see M. de Stormont-t I asked bim 

" The;, with sererol of the Friaces of the Blood and >ome of th« 
peera, sb already mentioned, had been banished for their oppoaition 
to the aholition of the Parliameui^ ; hut now, in the hopes of ob- 
tAimng the King's [consent to liis miirriiigs witli ItlDdame de Monteenn, 
■ widow of enormouB wealth, the Duo d'Orleana made oTerturet 
for forgiveneig, aecompaiijing them however with a letter bo inaolenC 
that it might well bo regarded as an aggravation of bis original ofienoe. 
According to Mmo. du Defied, (letter tc Walpole, December 13, 
1772. Vol. II. p, 293), lie was onlj proyeutod from roconeiliog him- 
nelf to the King aome raonths before by liia floa, the Duo de Chartrei 
(afterwarda the infamoua Egalite) whoia she desoribcs as " a young 
mac, Tory obstinate, and who hopes to play a great part by putting 
himself at the head of a faction." The Prineea, however, in the view 
of the ahrowd old lady, had made the miatake of g really overrating 
thoir own importance. " Those great Prinooa, aiuce their protest, 
ha.Te beenjustcitizena of the Itue Si. Detiis. No one at Oourt evn 
perceived their absence, aud no one in the city ever noticed their 
presenoB." 

+ Lord Sformont. the Eoglbh ambassaiior at Vienna, frora which 
city he wafl removed to Paris. In the preceding September Maria 
Teresa had complained of him as being '' animated againather Cabiaot, 
from indignation at the partition of Poland." 
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all the news about my dear family, and it was a plea- 
sure to him to inform me. He seems to me to have 
overcome his prejudices, and everyone hero thinks him 
a man of thorough high-breeding. I have desired M. de 
Mercy to invite him to one of my Monday balls. We 
are going to have one at Mme. de Noailles'. They will 
last till Ash Wednesday. They will begin an hour or 
two later than they used to, that we may not be so 
tired as we were last year when we came to Lent. In 
spite of the amusements of the carnival, I am always 
faithful to my poor harp, and they say that I make 
great progress with it. I sing, too, every week at the 
concert given by my sister of Provence. Although 
there are very few people there, they are very well 
amused ; and my singing gives great pleasure to my 
twp sisters.* I also find time to read a little. I have 
begun the History of England by Mr. Hume. It seems 
to me very interesting, though it is necessary to recol- 
lect that it is a Protestant who has written it. 

" All the newspapers have spoken of the terrible fire 
at the H6tel-Dieu.t They were obliged to remove the 
patients into the Cathedral and the Archbishop's Palace. 

* That is sisters-in-law, the Princesses Clotilde and Elizabeth. 

If 

t The Hdtel-Dieu was the most ancient hospital in Paris. It had 
■beadj existed seyeral hundred years when Philip Augustus enlarged 
it, and gaye it the name of Maison de Dieu. Henry IV. and his 
successors had further enlarged it, and enriched it with monuments ; 
and eyen the reyolutionists respected it, though when they had dis- 
owned the existence of God they changed its name to that of L'Hos- 
pice de THumanite. It had been almost destroyed by fire a fortnight 
More the date of this letter, on the night of the 29th. oiDeeexfiX^i. 
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There are generally from five to six thousand patients 
in the Hospital, In spite of al! the exertions that were 
made, it was impossible to prevent the destruction of a 
great part of the building; and, though it is now a fort- 
night since the accident happened, the fire is still 
smouldering in the cellars. The Archbishop has en- 
joined a collection to be made for the sufferers, and I 
have sent him a thousand crowns. I said nothing of 
my having done so to anyone, and the compliments 
which they have paid me on it have been embarrassing 
tome; but they have said it waa right lo let it be 
known that I had sent this money, for the sake of the 
example." 

She was on this, as on many other occasiona, one of 
those who 



" Bo good bj atealtli and blush to Snd it fume." 



4 



One of her saying?, with which she more than once 
repressed the panegyrics of those who, as it seemed to 
her, extolled her benevolence too loudly, was that it 
was not worth while to say a great deal about giving a 
little assistance; and on this occasion so secret had 
she intended to keep her benevolence that she had not 
mentioned it to De Vermond, nor even to Mercy. But 
she judged rightly that the Empress would enter into 
the feelings which had prompted both the act and also 
the silence; and she was amply rewarded by her 
mother's praise. 

" I have been enchanted," the Empress wrote in 
instant reply, " with the thousand ctowos that you hava 



you havfl | 
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sent to the H6tel-Dieu, and you speak very properly 
iu saying that you have been vexed at people speaking 
to you about it. Such actions ought to be known to 
God alone, and I am certain that you acted in that 
spirit. Still those who published your act had good 
good reasons for what they did, as you say yourself, 
thinking of the influence of your example. My dear 
little girl, we owe this example to the world, and to set 
such is one of the most essential and most delicate duties 
of our condition. The more frequently you can perform 
acts of benevolence and generosity, without crippling 
your means too much, the better ; and, what would be 
ostentation and prodigality in another, is becoming and 
necessary for those of our rank. We have no other 
resources but those of conferring benefits and showing 
kindness; and this is even more the case with a 
Dauphiness or a Queen Consort, which I myself have 
not been." 

There could hardly be a better specimen of the prin- 
ciples on which the Empress herself had governed her 
extensive dominions, or of the value of her example 
and instructions to her daughter, than that which is 
contained in these few lines ; but it is not always that 
such lessons are so closely followed as they were by the 
virtuous and beneficent Dauphiness. The winter passed 
on cheerfully ; the ordinary amusements of the palace 
being varied by her going with the Dauphin and the 
Count and Countess of Provence to one of the public 
masked balls of the Opera House, a diversion which, 
considering the unavoidably mixed character of the 
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company, it is hard to avoid thinking somewhat nn- 
miited to so august a partj', hut one which had been 
too frequently count«nauced by different niembers of 
the Ejayal Family for several years for such a visit to 
cause remarks, though the maaks of the Princofl and 
Princesses could not long preserve their secret. An- 
other favourite amusement of the Court at this time 
was the representation of proverbs, in which Marie 
Antoinette act^d with the little Elizabeth ; and we have 
a special account of one siiuli performancu, which was 
given in her honour by one of her ladies, having been 
originally devised for the Day of Saint Anthony, as her 
Saint's daj'," though it was postponed on account of 
her being confined to her room with a cold. The pro- 
verb was, "Better late than never;" and, as the most 
acceptable compliment to the Dauphiuess, the managers 
introduced a number of characters attired in a diversity 
of costumes, iutended'to represent the natives of all 
the countries ruled over by the Empress-Queen, each 
of whom mode a speech, in which the praises of Maria 
Teresa and Marie Antoinette were happily combined. 

The King got better, and intrigues of all kinds were 
revived; hut, aided by Mercy's counsels and supported 
by the Dauphin's unaltorahle affection, Marie Antoinette 
disconcerted al! that were aimijd at her by the uniform 
prudence of her conduct. Happily for her, with all his 
defects, her husband was still one in whom she could 
feel perfect confidence. As she told Mercy, under any 
conceivable circumstances she was sure of hia viuws 

• St Antbonj's liaj was June 14, and her 
regarded aa placing Ler under his especial protEclion- 
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and intentions being always right ; the only difficulty 
was to engage him in a sufficiently decided course of 
action which his timid and sluggish disposition ren- 
dered almost painful to him. And just at this moment 
she was more anxious than usual to inspire him with 
her own feelings and spirit, because she could not avoid 
fearing that the discontent with which the few people 
in France who deserved the name of statesmen regarded 
the recent partition of Poland, might create a coolness 
between France and Austria, calculated to endanger 
the alliance the continuance of which was so indis- 
pensable to her happiness, and, as she was firmly con- 
vinced, to the welfare of both countries. She conversed 
more than once with Mercy on the subject, and her 
reflections, both on the partition and on the degree in 
-which the mutual interest of the two nations was con- 
cemed in their remaining united, gave him a very good 
idea of her political capacity. He also reported to his Im- 
perial mistress that he had found out that King Louis 
had conceived the same opinion of her, and had begun 
to discuss affairs of importance with her. He trusted 
that His Majesty would get a habit of doing so ; since, 
if his life should be spared, she would thus in time 
become able to exert a very useful influence over him ; 
and as, at all events, " it was absolutely certain that 
some day or other she would govern the kingdom, it was 
of the very greatest consequence to the success of the 
great and brilliant career which she had before her that 
she should previously accustom herself to regard affairs 
with such principles and views as were suitable to the 
position which she must occupy." 




Varie Antoinette is aniious for the Mamtenanco of the AlUa 

tweeo France and Austria — Slie, with the Daupliin, mnkoa s State 
Entrj into Parii— The "Dames de la Hallo"— Slie praises the 
Caurtesj of tlie Dauphin — Uor deliglit at tlio EnUiuaiium of tha 
Citizens— She, with the Dauphin, goes t^ the Theatre, and to the 
Fair of St. Oviili!, and to St. Cloud — Is euthusiasticallj reoeiTed 
ererjvhere — She learns to drive — She makes some rclaiatione in 
etiquette — Marriage of the Comte d'Artois — The King's health 
grows bad — Visit of Marshal Lacy to Versailles — The King catches 
the small-poi — Madame du Barri quits Versa! ties —The King'dies. 

POLITICS were, indeed, taking auch a hold over 
Marie Antoinette that they begin to furnish 
some topics for her letters to her mother, one of which 
shows that she had already farmed that opinion of 
Frt;nch fickleness which she had afterwards too 
abundant canae to maintain. "I do hope," she says, 
" that the good intelligence between our two nations 
will last. One good thing in this country is, that if 
ill-natured feelings are quick to arise, they disappear 
with equal rapidity. The King of Prussia is innately 
a bad neighbour, but the English will also always be 
bad neighbours to France, and the sea baa never 
prevented them from doing her great mischief." We 
might firstly demur to any actions of our statesmen 
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being classed with the treacherous aggressions 
of Frederick of Prussia, nor did many years of her 
husband's reign pass over before the greatest of 
English Ministers proposed and concluded a treaty 
between the two countries, which he fondly and wisely 
hoped would lay the foundations of a better underr 
standing, if not of a lasting peace between the two 
countries. But even before that treaty was framed, 
and before Pitt's voice had become predominant in the 
State, Marie Antoinette's complaint that the sea had 
never disarmed us of power to injure France had re- 
ceived the strongest exemplification that as yet the 
history of the two nations aflForded, in Rodney's great 
victory. However, she soon turns to more agreeable 
subjects, and proceeds to speak of a pleasure to which 
she was looking forward, and which, as we have 
already seen, had been unaccountably deferred till this 
time, in defiance of all propriety, and of all precedent. 
" r hope that the Dauphin and I shall make our entry • 
into Paris next month, which will be a great delight 
to me. I do not venture to speak of it yet, though I 
have the King's promise; it would not be the first 
time that they had made him change his mind." 

The most elaborate exposure of the cabals and 
intrigues which ever since her marriage had been per- 
sistently directed against Marie Antoinette, could not 
paint them so forcibly as the simple fact that three 
years had now elapsed since her marriage ; and that, 
though the state entrance of the Heir of the Crown 
and his bride into the metropolis of tk^ km^^csva. 

VOL. L YL 
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ought 'to have been a prominent part of the mar- 
riage festivities, it had never yet taken place. 
Nor, thongh Louis had at last given his formal pro- 
mise that it shonld he no longer delayed, did tbe young 
pair even yet feel sure that an influence snperior to 
theirs might not induce him to recall it. However, at 
last the intrigues were baffled, and, on the 8th of June, 
the visit, which had been expected by the Parisians 
vrith an eagerness exceeding that of the Dauphinesa 
herself, was made. It was in every respect suc- 
cessful ; and it is due to Marie Antoinette to let the 
outline of the proceeding he described by herself.^™ 

"TereaiUes, Judo 14. ^^| 

" My dearest Mother, 
"I absolutely blush for your kindness to me. Tbe 
day before yesterday Mercy sent me your precious 
letter, and yesterday I received a second. That is 
indeed passing one's Ma day happily. On Tuesday I 
had a ffite which T shall never forget all my life. We 
made our entrance into Paris, As for honours, we re- 
ceived all that we could possibly imagine ; but they, 
though very well in their way, were not what touched 
me most. What was really affecting was the tender- 
ness and earnestness of the poor people, who, in 3pit«j 
of the taxes with which they are overwhelmed, were 
transported with joy at seeing us. When we went to 
walk in the Tuileries, there was so vast a crowd that 
we were three-quarters of an hour without being able 
/o more either forward or backward. The Dauphin 
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and I gave repeated orders to the Guards not to beat 
anyone, which had a very good eflfect. Such excellent 
order was kept the whole day that, in spite of the 
enormous crowd which followed us everywhere, not a 
person was hurt. When we returned from our walk 
we went up to an open terrace, and staid there half-an- 
hour. I cannot describe to you, my dear mamma, the 
transports of joy and aflfection which everyone ex- 
hibited towards us. Before we withdrew we kissed 
our hands to the people, which gave them great plea- 
sure. What a happy thing it is for persons in om* 
rank to gain the love of a whole nation so cheaply. 
Yet there is nothing so precious ; I felt it thoroughly, 
and shall never forget it. 

" Another circumstance, which gave great pleasure 
on that glorious day, was the behaviour of the Dauphin. 
He made admirable replies to every address, and re- 
marked everything that was done in his honour, and 
especially the earnestness and delight of the people, to 
whom he showed great kindness. Of all the copies of 
verses which were given me on this occasion, these 
are the prettiest which I enclose to you.* To-morrow 
we are going to Paris to the opera. There is great 
anxiety for us to do so ; and I believe that we shall 
go on two other days also to visit the French and the 
Italian comedy. I feel more ^ and more every day of 
my life, how much my dear mamma has done for my 
establishment. I was the youngest of all her daughters, 
and she has treated me as if I were the eldest ; so 

* Thej have not however been presexYe^i. 

H 1 
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that ray whole soul is filled with the moat tender 
gratitude. 

" The King has had the kindnesa to procure the 
release of three hundred and twenty prisonerB, for 
debts due to nurses who have brought up their children. 
Their release took place two days after our entrance. 
I wished to attend Divine service on my fHe day ; but 
the eveuing before, my sister, the Countess of Provence, 
had a party for me, a proverb with songs and fireworks, 
and this distraction forced me to put off going to 
church till the nest day. 

" I am very glad to hear that yon have such good 
hope of the continuance of peace. While the intri- 
guers of this country are devouring one another, they 
will not harass their neighboura nor their allies." 

She does not enter into details ; the pomp and 
ceremony of their reception by nobles and magistrates 
had been in her eyes as nothing in comparison with the 
cordial welcome given to them by the poorer citizens. , 
While they, on their part, must have been equally 
gratified at perceiving the sinc-ere pleasure with which 
she and the Dauphin accepted their salutations ; a 
feeling how different from that which had animated any 
of their princes for many years, we may judge from 
the order given to the guards to forbear beating the 
crowd which gathered round them, as no doubt, with- 
out such an order, the soldiers would have thought it 
usual and natural to do. 

^ot that the proceedings of the day had not bofln 
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magnificent and imposing enough to attract the admi- 
ration of any who thought less of the hearts of the 
citizens than of pomp and splendour. The royal train, 
conveyed from Versailles in six state carriages, was 
received at the city gate by the Governor, the Marshal 
Due de Brissac, accompanied by the head of the police, 
the provost of the merchants, and all the other muni- 
cipal authorities. The Marshal himself was the heir of 
that Comte de Brissac who, nearly two centuries be- 
fore, being also Governor of Paris, had tendered to the 
victorious Henry IV. the submission of the city. But 
Henry was as yet only the chief of a party, not the 
accepted sovereign of the whole nation ; and the enthu- 
siasm with which half the citizens raised their shouts 
of exultation in his honour had its drawback in the 
sullen silence of the other half, who regarded the great 
Bourbon as their conqueror rather than their king, and 
his triumphant entrance as their defeat and humiliation. 
To-day all the citizens were but one party. As but 
one voice was heard, so but one heart gave utterance 
to it. The joy was as unanimous as it was loud. 
From the city gates the royal party passed on to the 
great national cathedral of Notre Dame, and from 
thence to the Church dedicated by Clovis, the first 
Christian king, to St Genevieve, whose recent restora- 
tion was the most creditable work of the present reign, 
and which subsequently, under the new name of the 
Pantheon, was destined to become the resting-place of 
many of the worthies whose memory the nation 
cherishes with enduring pride. At last t^^^ x<i"^^\\fe4 



the Tuilcrics, their progress having beea arrested at 
different poiiits by deputations of all kinds with loyal 
and congratulatory addresses j at the Hotel-Dieu by 
the Prioress with a company of nuns; on the Quai 
Conti by the Provost of the Mint with his officers; 
before the college bearing the name of its founder, 
Louis le Grand, the Rector of the University at the 
head of his students greeted them in a Latin speech, 
at the close of which he secured the redoubling of the 
acclamations of the pupils by promising them a holi- 
day. Not that the cheers required any increase. The 
citizens in their ecstasy did not even think their 
voices sufficient. As the royal couple moved slowly 
through the gardens of the Tiiileries arm-in-arni, 
every hand waa employed in clapping, hats were thrown 
up, and every token of joy which enthusiasm ever 
devised was displayed to the equally delighted visitors. 
" Good heavens, what a crowd I" said Marie Antoinette 
to De Brissac, who had some difficulty in keeping his 
place at her side. " Madame," said the old warrior, aa 
courtly as he was valiant, " if I may say so without 
offending my Lord the Dauphin, they are are all so 
many lovers." When they had made the circuit of the 
garden, and returned to the palace, the most curious 
part of the day's ceremonies awaited them. A bau- 
queting-table was arranged for six hundred guests, and 
those guests were not the nobles of the nation, nor the 
clergy, nor the most renowned warriors, nor the munici- 
pal officers, but the fish-women of the city market. A 
custom so old tliat its origin cauuot be traced had esta- 
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Wished the right of these dames to bear an especial 
part in such festivities. In the course of the morning 
they had made their future Queen free of their market, 
with an oflfering of fruits and flowers. And now, as 
according to a singular usage of the Court, no male 
subject was ever allowed to sit at table with a Queen 
or Dauphiness of France, the dinner-party over which 
the youthful pair, sitting side by side, presided, con- 
sisted wholly of these dames whose profession is not 
generally considered as imparting any great refinement 
to the manners, and who, before the close of the enter- 
tainment, showed, in more cases than one, that they 
had imported some of the notions and fashions of their 
more ordinary places of resort into the royal palace. 

It was characteristic of Marie Antoinette that, in her 
description of the day to her mother, she had dwelt with 
special emphasis on the gracious deportment of her hus- 
band. It was equally natural for Mercy to assure the Em- 
press* that it had been the grace and elegance of the Dau- 
phiness herself which had attracted general admiration, 
and that it was to her example and instruction that 
everyone attributed the courteous demeanour which, as 
he did not deny, the young Prince had unquestionably 
exhibited. It was she whom the King, as he affirmed, 
had complimented on the result of the day ; a success 
which she had gracefully attributed to himself, saying 
that he must be greatly beloved by the Parisians, to 
induce them to give his children so splendid a re- 
ception.t To whomsoever it was owing, the ambas- 

• Mercy to Maria Teresa, June 16, 1773. Arneth., I. 4fi7. 
/ M^rie Antoinette, Loiiia XVI. efc la FamlUe "Royc^e, ^. 'i'i. 
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sador certainly did not exaggerate the opinion of the 
world around him when he affirmed that in the memory 
of man no one recollected any ceremony which had 
made so great a sensation, and had been attended by 
HO complete a success. 

And it was followed up, as she expected, by several 
visits to the different Parisian theatres, which, in com- 
pliance with the King's express direction, were made in 
all the state which would have been observed had he 
himself been present. Salutes were fired from the Bas- 
tille and the Hotel des Invalides ; companies of Royal 
Guards lined the vestibule and the passages of the 
theatre; sentinels stood even on the stage; but, fond 
as the French are of martial finery and parade, the 
spectators paid little atteotiou to the Boldiera, or even 
to the actors. All eyes were fixed on the Dauphinesa 
alone. At Mercy's suggestion, the Dauphin and she 
had previously obtained the King's permission to allow 
the violation of the rule which forbade any clapping of 
hands in the presence of royalty. This relaxation of 
etiquette was hailed as a great condescension by the 
playgoers, and throughout the evening of their appear- 
ance at the Italian comedy the spectators had already 
made abundant use of their new privilege, when the 
enthusiasm was brought to a height by a chorus which 
ended with the loyal budren of " Vive le Roi I" 
Olerval, the performer of the principal part, added, 
" Et ses chers enfants ;" and the compliment was re- 
echoed from every part of the house with continued 
chppjng and cheering, till it reminded Marie Antoinette 
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of a somewhat similar scene which, as a child, she had 
witnessed in the theatre of Vienna,* when the Empress, 
from her box, had announced to the audience that a 
son (the heir to the Empire) had just been born to 
the Archduke Leopold. 

The ice being thus, as it were, once broken, the 
Dauphin and Dauphiness took many opportunities of 
appearing in public during the following months, visit- 
ing the great Paris fair of St. Ovide, as it was called, 
walking up and down the alleys, and making purchases 
at the stalls ; the whole Place Louis XV., to which the 
fair had recently been removed, being illuminated, and 
the crowd greeting them with repeated and enthusiastic 
cheers. They also went in state to the exhibition of 
pictures at the Louvre, and drove to St. Cloud to walk 
about the park attached to that palace, which was one 
of the most favourite places of resort for the Parisians 
on the fine summer evenings ; so that, while the Court 
was at Versailles, scarcely a week elapsed without 
her giving them an opportunity of seeing her, in which 
it was evident that she fully shared their pleasure. To 
be loved was with her a necessity of her very nature, 
and, as she was constantly referring with pride to the 
attachment felt by the Austrians for her mother, she. 
fixed her own chief wishes on inspiring with a similar 
feeling those who were to become her and her husband's 
subjects. She was, at least for the time, rewarded as 
she desired. This is, indeed, said they, the best of 

* Marie Antoinette to Maria Teresa. July 17. Ameth, II. 8. 
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inDovatioca, the best of revolutions,* to see the Princes 
niiugling with the people, aud interesting themselves 
in their aronsemeute. This was really to unite all 
classes; to attach the country to the palace and the 
palace to the conntry; and it was to the Dauphiness 
that the credit of this new state of things was uuiveru- 
ally attributed. 

She was looking forward to a greater pleasure in a 
visit from her brother the Emperor, which the Empress 
hoped might he attended with consequences more im- 
portant than those of passing pleasure; since she 
trusted to bis influence, and, if opportunity should 
occur, to his remonstrances to induce the Dauphiu to 
break through the unaccountable coldness with which, 
ii) some respects, he Btill treated hiR beautiful wife. 
But Joseph was forced to postpone his vifiit, and the 
fulfilment of the Empress's anticiputions was also 
postponed for eorae years. 

However, Marie Antoinette never allowed disap- 
pointments to dwell in her mind longer than she 
could help. She rather strove to dispel the recollection 
of them by such amusements as were within her 
reach. She learnt to drive, aud found great diversion 
in being her own charioteer through the glades of the 
forest, She began to make further inroads in the 
Court etiquette, giving balls in which she broke 
through the custom whicii prescribed that special 
places should be marked out for the Royal Family, 
and directed that the princes and princesses should 
• " Hiatoire de Mario Antoinette," par M. do Goncourt, p. 60. 
Quoting an unpubiiahed journttlbjM. M.H.iuds'm\,\ieBusi.\A\nMj. 
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sit with the rest of the company during the 
intervals between the dances ; an arrangement which 
enabled her to talk to everyone, and which gained her 
f^eneral goodwill from the graciousness of her manner. 
She did not greatly trouble herself at the jealousy of 
her popularity openly displayed by her aunts and her 
sister-in-law, who could not bear to hear her called 
"La bellissima."* Nor was her influence weakened 
when in November a fresh Princess, the sister of 
Madame de Provence, arrived from Italy to be mar- 
ried to the Comte d'Artois, for the bride was even less 
attractive than her sister. According to Mercy, she 
was pale and thin, had a long nose, and a wide mouth, 
danced badly, and was very awkward in manner. So 
that Louis himself, though usually very punctilious in 
his courtesies to those in her position, could not forbear 
showing how little he admired her. 

An incident occurred on the evening of the marriage 
which is worth remarking from the change which sub- 
sequently took place in the taste of the Dauphiness, 
who a few years afterwards provoked unfavourable 
comments by the ardour with which she surrendered 
herself to the excitement of the gaming-table. As a 
matter of course a grand party was invited to the 
palace to celebrate the event of the morning ; and as 
an invariable part of such entertainments, a table was 
set out for the then fashionable game of lansquenet, at 
which the King himself played, with the Royal Family 

* It is the name bj which she is more than once described in Mme. 
du Deffand's letters. See her correspondence II. 357. 
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and all the principal persons of the Court. In the course 
of the evening Marie Antoinette won more than seven 
hundred pounds ; bnt she was rather embarrassed than 
gratified hy her good fortune. She had tried to lose the 
money back ; hut, as she had been unable to succeed, the 
next morning she sent the greater part of it to the 
curates of Versailles to be distributed among the poor, 
and gave the rest to some of her own attendants who 
seemed to her to need it, being determined, as she 
said, to keep none of it for herself. 

The winter revived the apprehensions concerning 
the King's health; he was manifestly sinking into the 
grave, while 

" That which should aopompanj old age 

Ah love, obedic^nce, hoixoiir, troopa of frien 
He might not loolt to have." 

Hie very mistress began with greater zeal than ever, 
though with no better taste, to seek to conciliate the Dau- 
phineas. She tried to purchase her good- will by a bribe. 
She was aware that the Princess greatly admired dia- 
monds, and, learning that a jeweller of Paris had a pair 
of ear-rings of a size and brilliancy so extraordinary that 
the pricewhich he asked for them was 700,000 francs, she 
persuaded the Conite de Noailles to carry them to Marie 
Antoinette to show them, with a message from herself 
that if the Dauphiness liked to keep them, she would in- 
duce the King to make her a present of them." Whether 
Marie Antoinette admired them or not, she had far too 
* Mbtvj to Marift Toreea, Dacetobcr 11, 1773. Ameth, IL BL 
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proper a seiise of dignity to allow herself to be entrapped 
into the acceptance of an obligation by one whom she so 
deservedly despised. She replied coldly that she had 
jewels enough and did not desire to increase the num- 
ber. But the overture thus made by Madame du 
Barri could not be kept secret, and more than one of 
her partisans followed the hint aflforded by her example, 
and showed a desire to make their peace with their 
future Queen. The Due d'Aiguillon himself was 
among the foremost of her courtiers, and entreated 
the mediation of Mercy in his favour, making the am- 
bassador his messenger to assure her that " he should 
impose it upon himself as a law to comply with her 
wishes in everything ;" and only desired that he might 
be allowed to know which of the requests that she 
might make were dictated by her own judgement, and 
which merely proceeded from her indulgent favour to 
the importunities of others. For Marie Antoinette had 
of late often broken through the rule which, in com- 
pliance with her mother's advice, she had at first laid 
down for herself, to abstain from recommending per- 
sons for preferment ; and had pressed many a petition 
on the Minister's notice as to which it was self-evident 
that she could know nothing of their merits, nor feel 
any personal interest in their success. 

In the spring of 1774 she had an opportunity of 
convincing her mother that any imputation of neglect 
of her countrymen when visiting the Court was un- 
founded, by the marked honours which she paid to 
Marshal Lacy, one of the most honoured veterans oC 
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the Seven Years War. Knowing how highly he was 
esteemed by her mother, she took care to be informed 
beforehand of the day of his arrival. She gave orders 
that he should find invitations to her parties awaiting 
him. She made arrangements to give him a private 
audience even before he saw the King, where her 
reception of him showed how deep and ineffaceable was 
her love for her family and her old home, even while 
fairly recognising the fact that her first duties and her 
first affections now belonged to France. The old war- 
rior avowed that he had been greatly moved by the 
touching affection with which she spoke to him of her 
love and veneration for her mother ; and by the tears 
which he saw in her eyes when she said that the one 
thing wanting to her happiness was tho hope of being 
allowed one day to see that dear mother once more. 
She showed him some of the last presents which the 
Empress had sent her, and dwelt with fond minute- 
ness of observation on some views of Schoubrunn and 
other spots in the neighbourhood of Vienna which 
were endeared to her by her early recollections. 

The return of mild weather seemed to be bringing 
with it some return of strength to the King, when, on 
the 28th of April, he was suddenly seized with illness, 
which was presently pronounced by the physicians ^to 
be the Bmall-pos. All was consternation at Versailles, 
for it was soon perceived to be a severe, if not a 
malignant attack. And at the same time all was per- 
plexity. Thirty years before, when Louis had been 
supposed to be on bis death-bed at Metz, Bishops, 
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Peers, and Ministers had found in the loss of roj^al 
favour reason to repent the precipitation with which 
they had insisted on the withdrawal of Madame do 
Chdteauroux; and now, should he again recover, it 
was likely that Madame du Barri would be equally 
resentful, and that the confessor who should make her 
removal a necessary condition of his administering 
the sacraments of the Church to the King, and the 
courtiers who should support or act upon their re- 
quisition, would surely find reason to repent it. Ac- 
cordingly, for the first few days of Louis's illness, she 
remained at Versailles ; but he grew visibly worse. 
His daughters, who, though they had not had the 
disease themselves, tended his sick-bed with the most 
devoted and fearless affection, consulted the physicians, 
who declared it dangerous to admit of any further 
delay in the ministration of the rites of the Church. 
He himself gave his sanction to the lady's departure, 
and then the royal confessor administered the sacra- 
ments, and drew up a declaration to be published in 
the royal name, that, " though he owed no account of 
his conduct to any but God alone, he nevertheless 
declared that he repented having given rise to scandal 
among his subjects, and only desired to live for the 
support of religion and the welfare of his people." 

Even this avowal the Cardinal de Roche-Aymer 
promised Madame du Barri to suppress ; but the Royal 
Confessor, the Abb6 Mandoux, overruled him, and 
compelled its publication, in spite of the Due de 
Richelieu, the chief confidant of the iii\st*i^«>^^ ^xAVsvi% 
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tlie cliief minister and promoter of the King's de- 
bauclieriea, who insulted the Cardinal with the grossest 
abuse for his breach of promise.* It may be doubted 
whether such a compromise with profligacy, and such a 
profanation of the most solemn rites of the Church by 
its ministers, were not the greatest Rcandal of all ; but 
it was in too complete harmony with their conduct 
tiiroughout the whole of the reign. And, as it was 
impossible but that religion itself should suffer in the 
estimation of worldly men from such an open disregard 
of all but its mere outward forms, it can hardly be 
denied that the French cardinals and prelates about 
the Court had almost as greata share in bringing about 
that general feeling of contempt for all religion which 
k-d to that formal disavowal of God himself which was 
witnessed twenty years later, as the scoffers who were 
now uniting against it, or the professed infidels who 
then renounced it. Such as it was, the King's act of 
penitence was not performed too soon. At the end of 
the first week of May all prospect of his recovery 
vanished. Mortification set in, and on the 10th of May 
he died. 

• " Momoirea de Boeenval. I 304. 
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The Count leares YenaiUes for La Maette — Feelings of the New 
Soyereigns — Madame du Barri is sent to a Convent — Marie An- 
toinette writes to Maria Teresa — The G-ood Intentions of the New 
Soyereigns — ^Madame Adelaide has the small-pox — Anxieties of Maria 
Teresa — Mischievous Influence of the Aunts — Position and Influence 
of the Count de Mercy — Louis consults the Queen on Matters of 
Policy — Her Prudence — She begins to purify the Court, and to 
relax the Bules of Etiquette — Her care of her Pages — ^The King and 
she renounce the GKfts of Le Joyeux Av^nement, and La Ceinture de 
la Beine — She procures the Pardon of the Due de ChoiseuL 

THROUGHOUT the morning of the 10th of May, 
there was great confusion and agitation at Ver- 
sailles. The physicians declared that the King could 
not live out the day ; and the Dauphin had decided on 
removing his household to the smaller palace of La 
Muette at Choisy, to spend in that comparative retire- 
ment the first week or two after his grandfather's death, 
during which it would hardly be decorous for the Royal 
Family to be seen in public. But, as it was not 
thought seemly to appear to anticipate the event by 
quitting Versailles while Louis was still alive, a lighted 
candle was placed in the window of the sick-room, 
which, the moment that the King had expired, v^a^ to 
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be extingiiiBhed. as a Bignal to the equerries to prepare 
the carriages. The Dauphin and Daiiphiness were in 
an adjoining room awaiting the intelligence, when, at 
about three o'clock in the afternoon, a sudden trampling 
of feet was heard, and Madame de Noailles entered the 
apartment to entreat them to advance into the saloon 
to receive the homage of the Princes and priucipal offi- 
cers of the Court, who were waiting to pay their 
respects to their new Sovereigns. They came forward, 
arm-in-arm; and in tears, in which sincere sorrow was 
mingled with not unnatural nervousness, received the 
Balutations of the courtiers, and immediately afterwards 
left Versailles with all the family. 

Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette had now reached 
the pinnacle of human greatness, aa Sovereigns of one 
of the noblest empires in the world. Yet the first 
feelings which their elevation had excited in both, and 
especially in the Queen, were rather those of dismay 
and perplexity than of exultation. In the preceding 
autumn, Mercy* had remarked to the Empress with sur- 
prise and vexation that, though the Dauphinesa exhibited 
singular readiness and acuteness in comprehending 
political questions, she was very unwilling, and, as it 
seemed to him, afraid of dealing with them, and that 
she shrank from the thought that the day would come 
when she must possess power and authority. And the 
continuance of this feeling is visible in her first letter 
to her mother, some passages of which show a sobriety 
of mind under such a change of circumstances, which, 
' Meraj to Mai-iu Tswm, Augurt 14. 1773. itaeth, IL 81, 
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almost as much as the benevolence which the letter 
also displays, augured well for the happiness of the 
people over whom she was to reign, so far at least 
as that happiness depended on the virtues of the 
Sovereign. 

" Choisy, May 14. 

" My dearest mother, 

"Mercy will have informed you of the circumstances 
of our misfortune. Happily his cruel disease left the 
King in possession of his senses till the last moment ; 
and his end was very edifying. The new King seems 
to have the affection of his people. Two days before 
the death of his grandfather, he sent 200,000* francs 
to the poor, which has produced a great effect. Since 
he has been here, he has been working unceasingly, 
answering with his own hand the letters of the Minis- 
ters, whom as yet he cannot see, and many others like- 
wise. One thing is certain, and that is that he has a 
taste for economy, and the greatest desire possible to 
make his people happy. In everything he has as great 
a desire to be rightly instructed as he has need to be. 
I trust that God will bless his good intentions. 

" The public expected great changes in a moment. 
The King has limited himself to sending away the 
creaturet to a convent, and to driving from the Court 

• The money was a joint gift fifom herself as well as from him. 
Gbeat distress, arising from the extraordinarily high price of bread, was 
at this time preyailing in Paris. 

t The term most commonly used by Maiie AiiWai<&\XA m V«^ 

1^ 
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everything which is connected with that scandah The 
King even owtd this example to the people of Ver- 
saillea, who, at the very moment of his grandfather's 
death, insulted Madame do Mazarin,* one of the 
huoihlest servants of the favourite. I ani earnestly 
entreated to exhort the King to mercy towards a 
number of corrupt soula who had done much raiachief 
for many yeara ; and I am strongly inclined to comply 
with the request. 

"A messenger has just arrived to forbid my going 
to seo my Aunt Adelaide, who hae a great deal of 
fever. They are afraid of the small-pox for her. I 
am horrified, and cannot bring myself to think 
of the conseqnences. It is a terrible thing for 
her to pay so immediately for the sacrifice which she 
made. 

" I ara very glad that Marshal Lacy was pleased with 
me. I confess, my dear mamma, that I was greatly 
affected when he took leave of me, at thinking how 
rarely it happens to me to see any of my countrjTuen, 
and especially of those who have the happiness to 
approach yon. A little time back T saw Madame de 

letters to ler motter to deacribe Mtoe. da Barri. She waa ordered 
to retire to ibe Abbey of Poat-aui-DrimeanBiir Moaui. Subsequeutly 
the »ss sllowed to return to Lueieimes, a villa whleb lior royel lover 
liad given her. 

• Mme. de Mftzarin waa the ladj who bj the fulflomoTipaa of her 
servility to Mme. da Barri, provoied Mme. du Deffand (hernelf a 
Jailf not altogetiier lam reprache) to say that it nu not easy to carry 
" tbo heaaam of basensH and abfturditjEiirliW." 
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Marmier, which was a great pleasure to me, since I 
know how highly you value her. 

" The King has allowed me myself to name the ladies 
who are to have places in my household now that I am 
Queen ; and I have had the satisfaction of giving the 
Lorrainers* a proof of my regard, in taking for my Chief 
Almoner the Abb6 de Sabran, a man of excellent 
character, of noble birth, and already named for the 
Bishopric about to be established at Nancy. 

"Although it pleased God that I should be born in 
the rank which I this day occupy, still I cannot forbear 
admiring the bounty of Providence in choosing me, the 
youngest of your daughters, for the noblest kingdom in 
Europe. I feel more than ever what I owe to the 
tenderness of my august mother, who expended such 
pains and labour in procuring for me this splendid 
establishment. I have never so greatly longed to throw 
myself at her feet, to embrace her, to lay open my 
whole soul to her, and to show her how entirely it is 
filled with respect, and tenderness, and gratitude." 

It is impossible to read these glowing words, so full 
of the joy and hope of youth, and breathing a confidence 
of happiness apparently so well-founded, since it was 
built on a resolution to use the power placed in the 
writer's hands for the welfare of the people over whom 
it was to be exerted, without reflecting how painful a 
contrast to the hopes now expressed is presented by the 

• Lorraine had become a French province a few years before, on 
the death of Stanislaus Leozinskj, father of the Q;vi<deTi oilA\>^lL!^ . 
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reality of the destiny in store for her and her hiishand. 
At the moment he waa as little diaturhed by forebodings 
of evil as his Queen, and willingly yielded to her request 
to add a few lines with his own hand to the Empress, 
that, on so momentous an occasion aa his accession, 
she might not he left to gather his feulings solely from 
her report of them. The postscript of the letter is ac- 
cordingly their joint performance, bo evidently desir- 
ing to gratify Maria Teresa by praise of her daughter ; 
and she, while pleased at his acquiescence, not conceal- 
ing her amusement at the clumsiness, or, to say the 
least, the rusticity of some of his expressions. 

P.S. in the King's hand. " I am very glad, my dear 
mamma, to find an occasion to prove to you my tender- 
ness aniJ iny attachment. I should he very glad to 
have your advice at this time, which is so embarrass- 
ing. I fihonid be enchanted to be able to please j'ou, 
and to show by my conduct all my attachment and 
the gratitude which I feel for your kindness in giving 
me your daughter, with whom I am as well satisfied aa 
posfiible." 

P.S. by the Queen. "The King would not let my 
letter go without adding a word from himself. I am 
quite aware that it would not have been too much for 
him to do to write an entire letter. But I must beg my 
dear mamma to excuse him, in consideration of the mass 
of business with which he is occupied, and also a little 
on account of his timidity and the embarrassed manner 
which is natural to him. You see, my dear mamma, 
by bis compliineat at the eud, that, though he has , 
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great affection for me he does not spoil me by insipid 
flatteries." 

It is almost equally remarkable that the Empress 
herself, though thus to see her favourite daughter on 
the throne of France had been her most ardent wish, 
was far from regarding the consummation of her desires 
with unalloyed pleasure. She was so completely a poli- 
tician above all things, that, though she was well aware 
that Louis XV. had been one of the most infamous kings 
that ever dishonoured a throne, she looked upon him 
solely as an ally ; described him to her daughter as that 
good and tender prince, declared that she should 
never cease to regret him, and that she would wear 
mourning for him all the rest of her life. At the same 
time she did not conceal from herself that he had left 
his kingdom in a most deplorable condition. She had, 
as she declared, herself experienced how heavy is the 
burden of an empire ; she reflected how young her 
daughter was ; and expressed a sad fear that " her days 
of happiness were over." *' She was now in a position 
in which there was no half way between complete 
greatness and great misery."* The best hopes for her 
future the Empress saw in the character for purity and 
kindness which Marie Antoinette had already established, 
and in the esteem and affection of the people which 
those qualities had won for her ; and she entreated her, 
taking it for granted that in advising her she was 
advising the King also, to be prudent and cautious, to 
avoid making any sudden changes, and above all things 

• Maria Teresa to Marie Antoinette, May 18, aiid. \o M.etc^ otl^Sw^ 
Mme day. Ameth, 11, 149. 
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to maintain the alliance between the two couutriea, and 
to listen to the esperleDCed and faithful advice of her 
ambassador. 

Maria Teresa was mistaken when she thoaght that 
her daughter would at all times be able to lead her 
husband. Though slow in action, Louis was not defi- 
cient in perception. On many subjects he had views 
of his own, which, in some cases, were clear and sound 
enough, and to which, even when they were not so, he 
adhered with considerable tenacity. At the same time, 
though he had but little affection for his aunts, and 
Btili less respect for their judgement, he had been so 
long accustomed to listen to their advice while he bad 
no authority, that he could not as yet wholly shake off 
all feeling of deference for it, and their influence was 
exerted with most mischievous effect in the first week 
of his reign. Indeed, it had been exhibited even ttefore 
the reign began, though the form which it took 
greatly interfered with the personal comfort of the 
young Sovereigns. It had been settled that the King 
and Queen should go by themselves to La Muette, and 
that the rest of the Royal Family should remove to the 
Trianon. But Madame Adelaide had no inclination for 
a plan which would separate her from her nephew at a 
moment when so many matters of importance would 
come before her for decision. At the last moment she 
prevailed upon him to consent that the whole family 
should go to Choisy together ; and the very next day 
she induced him to dismiss his Ministers, and to place 
the Comte de Maurepas at the Wid of the Government, 
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though Louis himself had selected another statesman 
for the ofBce, M. Machauit, who, as Finance Minister 
twenty-five years before, had shown both ability and 
integrity, and who had enjoyed the confidence of the 
King's father ; and though Maurepas had never been 
supposed to be either able or honest, and might well 
have been regarded as superannuated, since he had 
begun his official life under Louis XIV. 

With the change in the position of Marie Antoinette 
Mercy's position had also been changed, and likewise 
his view of the line of conduct which it was desirable 
for her to adopt. Hitherto he had been the counsellor 
of a Princess who, without wary walking, was liable 
every moment to be overwhelmed by the intrigues with 
which she was surrounded ; and his chief object had 
been to enable his royal pupil to escape the snares and 
dangers which encompassed her. Now, as far as his 
duties could be determined by the wish of the Empress, 
in which her daughter fully acquiesced, he was elevated 
to the post of confidential adviser to a great Queen, 
who, in his opinion, was inevitably destined to be the 
real ruler of the kingdom. It was a strange position 
for so experienced a politician as the Empress to 
desire for him, and for so prudent a statesman to 
accept. Yet anomalous as it was^ and dangerous as it 
would usually be for a foreign ambassador to interfere 
in the internal politics of the kingdom to which he is 
sent, his correspondence bears ample testimony to both 
his sagacity and his disinterestedness. And it would 
have been well for both his royal pupil and her ado^t^d 
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in the Ministry being made at first, in which it is 
highly probable that she did not coincide with him, 
thoagh equally likely that Maurepas was not the 
Minister whom she would have preferred. Another 
piece of advice which he gave was however taken, and 
with the happiest effect. The poorer classes in Paris 
and its neighbourhood were suffering from a scarcity 
which almost amounted to a famine ; and, before the 
death of Louis XV., Mercy had recommended that the 
first measure of the new reign should be one which 
should lower the price of bread. That counsel was too 
entirely in harmony with the active benevolence of the 
new monarch to be neglected. The necessary edicts 
were issued. In twenty-four hours the price of the 
loaf was reduced by two-fifths, and Mercy had the 
satisfaction of hearing the relief generally attributed to 
the influence of the new Queen. 

It cannot be supposed that the King knew either the 
opinion which the Empress and the ambassador had 
formed of his capacity and disposition, or the advice 
which they had cousequently given to the Queen. 
But he very early began to show that he himself also 
appreciated his wife's quickness of intelligence and 
correctness of judgement. Maria Teresa, in pressing 
on her daughter her opinion of the general character of 
the policy which the interest of France required, ex- 
plained her view of her daughter's position to be that 
she was "the friend and confidante of the King.*** 
And June had hardly arrived before he began to discuss 

• " Je parle k Tamie, k la oonfidente duU^i" MAacvAi T«i%Mk \a 
Marie Antoinette, Maj 90, 1770, Ametli,!!. \%%. 
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all his plans and difficulties with her ; while she spared 
his pride and won his further confidence by avoiding all 
appearance of pressing for it, as if her advice were 
necessary to him, bat at the same time showing with 
what satisfaction she received it. To those who so- 
licited her intervention, her language was most care- 
folly guarded. " She did not," she said, " interfere in 
any affiiir of State; she only coincided in all the 
wishes and inteotions of the King." 

There were, however, matters which were strictly 
and exclusively within her own province; and in them 
she at once be^n to exert her authority most bene- 
ficially. Her first desire was to purify the Court where 
licentiousness in either sex bad long bec-n the surest 
road to roya! favour. She began by making a regu- 
lation that she would receive no Udy who was eepa- 
rated from her husband ; and she abolished a senseless 
and inexplicable role of etiquette which had hitherto 
prohibited the Queen and Princesses from dining or 
supping in company with their husbands.' Such an 
exclusion from the King's table of those who were its 
most natural and becoming ornaments had notoriously 
facilitated and augmented the disorders of the last 
reign ; and it was obvious that its maintenance mtiet 
at least have a tendency to lead to a repetition of the 
old irregularities. Fortunately the King was as little 
inclined to approve of it as the Queen. All his taetet 
were domestic, and he gladly assented to her pn^tosal 
■ ■■ Juaqu'i inwiu I'edqoetle de cctte coor ■ toigoan bacrdit sbz 
Saaa tt PrioBtmea B>x<>1bi de nugEr Bra> de* Imsbbbs.'* Morrf 
Mmrim Tenm, Jane 7, 1771- AnMlh, IL IM. 
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to abolish the custom. Throughout the reign, at all 
ordinary meals, at his suppers when he came in late 
from hunting, when he had perhaps invited some of his 
fellow-sportsmen to share his repast, and at State 
banquets, Marie Antoinette took her seat at his side, 
not only adding grace and liveliness to the entertain- 
ment, but effectually preventing license, and even the 
suspicion of scandal; and, as she desired that her 
household as well as her family should set an example 
of regularity and propriety to the nation, she exercised 
a careful superintendence over the behaviour of those 
who had hitherto been among the least considered 
members of a royal establishment. Even the King's 
Confessor had thought the morals of the royal pages 
either beneath his notice or beyond his control; but 
Marie Antoinette took a higher view of her duties. 
She considered her pages* as placed under her charge, 
and herself as bound to extend, what one of themselves 
calls, a maternal care and kindness to them, restrain- 
ing, as far as she could, and when she could not re- 
strain, reproving their boyish excesses, softening their 
hearts and winning their affections by the gentle 
dignity of her admonitions, and by the condescending 
and hopeful indulgence with which she accepted their 
expressions of contrition and their promises of amend- 
ment. In one matter, too, which, if not exactly 
political, was at all events of public interest, she acted 
in a manner of which none of her predecessors had set 

* " EUe me traite, k mon arriy^, oomme tons lee jeunes gens qui 
oomposaieDt see pages, qu'eUe comblait de bont^ en leur montrant 
une bienveUlanoe pleine de dignity miiis qu^on '^xr?t^vaAisi.V(f'^^S^»t 
, mstemelle." Marie-ThMie, M^moires de ThXiy,!.^^. 



an example. By a custom of immemorial autiqiiity, at 
the accession of a new sovereign, a tax hud been levied 
on the whole kingdom as an offering to the king, 
known as "the gift of the happy accuasiou."* And, 
when there was a Queen, a similar tax was imposed 
upon the Parisians, to provide what was called " the 
girdle of the queen."t It has ah'eady been mentioned 
that the distress which existed in Paris at this time 
was 80 severe that, just before the death of the late 
King, Louis and Marie Antoinette had relieved it by a 
munificent gift from their private purse; and to lay 
additional burdens on the people at such a time was 
not only repugnant to their feelings, but seemed espe- 
cially inconsistent with their recent generosity. Ac- 
cordingly the very first edict of the new reign an- 
nounced that neither tax would be imposed. The 
people felt the kindness which dictated such a relief 
more than even the relief itself, and repaid it with 
expressions of gratitude such as no French sovereign 
had heard for above a century ; but Marie Antoinette, 
with the humility natural to her on such subjects, made 
light of her own share in the act of benevolence, turning 
off the compliments which were paid her with a playful 
jest, that it was impossible for a Queen to aifix a purse to 
her girdle, now that girdles had gone out of fashion^ 
• La don, ou le droit Je joyom ayinement. 

t' La osbturo do la roiue. It consisted of three pence (donkri) 
on each hogBbead of wine imparted into the citj ; and w levied 
ever^ three years in tlie capital. Artielli, II. 179. 

t The title winture do la reine hod been given to it, becniiie in tlio 
aid times, queeui and alt other lodiM had carried their pune« ft 
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On another subject, also, not wholly unconnected 
with politics, since the nobleman concerned had once 
been the chief minister, but in which Marie Antoi- 
nette's interest was personal, she broke through her 
usual rule of not beginning the discussion with the 
King, and requested the recall from banishment of 
the Duo de Choiseul. An unfounded prejudice, based 
upon calumnies set on foot by the cabal of Madame du 
Barri, had envenomed Louis' mind against the Duke. 
He had been led to suspect that his own father, the 
late Dauphin, had been poisoned, and that Choiseul 
had been accessory to the crime. There was nothing 
more certain than that the Dauphin's death had been 
natural ; but a dislike of the accused Duke lingered 
in the King's mind, and he eluded compliance with 
his wife's request till she put it on entirely personal 
grounds, by declaring it to be humiliating to herself 
that one, to whom she was under the deepest obliga- 
tions, as the negotiator of her own happy marriage, 
ahould be under the King's displeasure without her 
being able to procure his pardon. Louis felt the force 
of the appeal thus made to him. ^^ If she used that 
argument he could deny her nothing," and the Duke's 
sentence was remitted, though his royal patroness 
was unable to procure his re-admission to office. Nor 
did Maria Teresa regret that she failed in that object; 
since she feared his restless character, and felt the 
alliance between the two countries safer in the hands 
of the new Foreign Secretary, the Count de Vergennes. 
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HER accession to the throne, however, had not en- 
tirely delivered Marie Antoinette from intrigues. 
It had only chauged their direction and object, and 
also the persons of the intriguers. Her chief enemy 
now was the prince who ought to have been her best 
friend, the next brother of her husband, the Count de 
Provence. Among the papers of Louis XV. the King 
had found proof's, in letters from both Count and 
Countess, that they had both been actively employed 
in trying to make mischief, and to poison the mind of 
their grandfather against the Dauphiness. They be- 
came fitill more busy now, since each day seemed to 
diminish the probability of Marie Antoinette becoming 
a mother; whilCj if she should leave no children, the 
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Comte de Provence would be heir to the throne. He 
scarcely made any secret that he was already contem- 
plating the probability of his succession ; and, as there 
was not wanting courtiers to speculate also on the 
chance, it soon became known that there was no such 
sure road to the favour of Monsieur* as that of dis- 
paraging and vilifying the Queen. There might have 
been some safety for her in being put on her guard 
against her enemy ; and the King himself, who called 
his brother TartuflFe, did, in consequence of his dis- 
covery, use great caution and circumspection in his 
behaviour towards him ; but Marie Antoinette was of 
a temper as singularly forgiving as it was open ; she 
could not bear to regard with suspicion even those of 
whose unfriendliness and treachery she had had proofs ; 
and after a few days she resumed her old familiarity 
with the pair, as if she had no reason to distrust them, 
flighting on this subject the remonstrances of Mercy, 
who pointed out to her in vain that she was putting 
weapons into their hands which they would be sure to 
turn against herself. 

At this moment she was especially happy with a 
new pastime. Amid the stately halls of Versailles she 
had often longed for a villa on a smaller scale, which 
she might call her own ; and the wish was now grati- 
fied. On one side of the park of Versailles, and 
about a mile from the palace, the late king had built 
an exquisite little pavilion for his mistress, which was 

• The title by which the Count was usually known, that of the 
Countess was Madame. 

VOL. I. TL 
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knowD as the Little Trianon. There had been a 
buiMing of one kind or another on the same spot for 
above a century. Louis XIV. had erected there a 
cottage of porcelain for his imperious favourite 
Madame de Monteapan ; and it was the more sumptiioiiB 
pnlace with which, after her death, he replaced it. 
that gave rise to the strange quarrel between the 
haughty monarch and his equally haughty minister, 
Louvois, of which St. Simon has left us bo curious an 
account.* This had been allowed to fall into a state 
of decay ; and a few years before hia death, Louis XV. 
had pulled down what remained of it, and had built 
a third on its foundations, which had been the most 
favourite abode of Madame du Barri during his life, 
hut which Was now rendered vacant by her dismissal. 
The houae was decorated with an exquisite delicacy of 
taate, in which Louis XV, had far surpassed his prede- 
cesBor; but the chief charm of the place waa generally 
accounted to be the garden, which had been laid out 
by Le Notre, an artist, whose original genius as a 
landscape gardener was regarded by many of his con- 
temporaries aa greatly superior to his more technical 
skill as an architect.t 

A few hundred yards off was another palace, the 
Great Trianon ; but it was the Little Trianon which 
caught the Queen's fancy ; and, on her expression of 
a wish to have it for her own, the King at once made 



• St. Si 
Ei. 1S29. 
r St. Simon, 1700. 
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it over to her ; and, pleased with her new toy, Marie 
Antoinette, still a girl in her impulsive eagerness for 
a fresh pleasure (she was not yet nineteen), began to 
busy herself with remodelling the pleasure-grounds 
with which it was surrounded. Before the time of Le 
Notre, the finest gardens in the country had been laid 
out on what was called the Italian plan. He was too good 
a patriot to copy the foreigners ; he drove out the Italians, 
and introduced a new arrangement, known as the French 
style, which was, in fact, but an imitation of the 
stiff formal Dutch mode. But of late the English 
gardeners had established that supremacy in the art 
which they have ever since maintained ; and the pre- 
sent aim of every fashionable horticulturist in France 
was to copy the effects produced on the banks of the 
Thames by Wise and Browne. 

Marie Antoinette fell in with the prevailing taste. 
She imported English drawings and hired English 
gardeners. She visited in person the Count de Caraman, 
and one or two other nobles, who had already done 
something by their example to inoculate the Parisians 
with the new fashion. And presently lawns and 
shrubberies, winding walks and irregularly shaped 
flower-beds, supplanted the stately uniformity of ter- 
races, alleys converging on central fountains, or on 
alcoves as solid and stiff as the palace itself, and trees 
cut into all kinds of fantastic shapes, which had pre- 
viously been regarded as the masterpieces of the 
gardeners' invention. Her happiness was at its height 
when, at the end of a few months, all was completed 
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to her liking, and she could invite hur husband to an 
entertainmtnt in a retreat which was wholly her own, 
and the chief beauties of which were her own work- 
As yet, therefore, all was happiness, and prospect 
of happiness. Even Maria Teresa, whose unceasing 
an^ety for her daughter often induced her to see the 
worse side of things, was rendered for a moment 
almost playful by the reports whieh reached Vienna of 
the universal popularity of "Louis XVI. and his little 
Queen I" " She blushed," she said, "to thiub that in 
thirty-three years of her reign she had not done as 
much as Louis bad done in thirty-three days,"* But 
she still warned herdaughter that everything depended 
on keeping up the happy impression already made; 
that much still remained to be done. And the Queen's 
answer shows that her new authority had brought with 
it some cares, "It is true," she writes, "that the 
praises of the King resound everywhere. He deserves 
it well by tlie uprightness of his heart, and the desire 
which he has to act rightly ; but this French enthu- 
Biasra disquiets rae for the future. The little that I 
understand of business shows rae that some matters 
are full of difficulty and embarrassment. All agree 
that the late King has left hia affairs in a very bad 
state. Men's minds are divided ; and it will be im- 
possible to please alt the world in a country where the 
vivacity of the people wants everything to be done in 
a moment. My dear mamma is quite right when she 
says we must lay down principles, and not depart from 
• Arnetli H., 206. 
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them. The King will not have the same weakness a» 
his grandfather. I hope that he will have no 
favourites ; but I am afraid that he is too mild and 
too easy. You may depend upon it that I will not 
draw the King into any great expenses." (The Era- 
press had expressed a fear lest the Trianon might prove 
a cause of extravagance.) "On the contrary, I, of 
my own accord, have refused to make demands on him 
for money which some have recommended me to make." 
Some relaxations, too, of the formality which had 
previously been maintained between the sovereign and 
the subordinate members of the Royal Familj% and 
especially an order of the King that his brothers and 
sisters were not in private intercourse to address him 
as His Majesty, had grated on the Empress's sense of 
the distance always to be preserved between a monarch 
«and the very highest of his subjects. And she had 
complained that reports had reached her that, " There 
was no distinction between the Queen and the other 
princesses ; and that the familiarity subsisting in the 
Court was extreme." But Marie Antoinette replied, 
in defence of the King and herself, that there was 
" great exaggeration in these reports, as indeed there 
was about everything that went on at the Court, that 
the familiarity spoken of was seen but by very few. 
It is not for me," she said, " to judge ; but it seems 
to me that what exists among us is only the air of 
kindly aflfection and gaiety, which is suitable to our 
age. It is true that the Count d'Artois" (who had 
been the special subject of some of \,\i^ ^ASi^t^'s.i^ 
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iiufavonrable cymmeDis) "U Terr iiTiJr »di1 ^ 
gki'lj", but I ran always keep him id order, 
niy ttiiirts, HO (ine eao any longer say that tbvj I 
mo; and an for MoDsienr and Mailsme. I am rerv Gir 
frwn placing entire confidence in them. 

" I must coiifc-sfl that I am fond of amosemeBt, utd 
ntii not very greatly inclined to graye snbjccts. I 
liofx^i, iiowover, to improve by degrees; and, withnot 
ever mlxluK myself tip in intrigues, to qnahfy myself 
griidimlly to be of Hervice to the King when he makes 
iini IiIh ciHifniunto, since he treats me at all times with 
th(i mont purfect affection." 

Ilcr rcflfctlofiN on the impulsiveness and impatience 

of the French character, and of the difficulties which 

those qimlities placed in the pathof theirrulers, jnstify 

the praises which Mercy had lavished on her sagacity, 

for it is evident that to them the chief troubles of her 

later years may be clearly traced. And it is difficult 

to iivoid agreeing with her rathur than with her mother, 

and thinking the most entire freedom of intercourse 

between the King and his nearest relations as desirable 

as it was natural. HoynUy is, ns the Empress herself 

described it. a burden sufficiently heavy, without its 

weight being augmented by observances and reatrictious 

which wonid leave the riders without a single friend 

even among the members of tlieir own family. And 

Probably the KuipresB herself might have seen less 

lasoii for her admonitions on the snbjeet, had it not 

ion for the circumstance, which was no doubt nnfor- 

tgte that the Royal Family at tMa time contained no 
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member of a graver tige and a settled respectability of 
character who might, by his example, have tempered 
the exuberance natural to the extreme youth of the 
Sovereigns and their brothers. 

Not that Marie Antoinette was content to limit the 
number of those whom she admitted to familiarity to 
her huaband's kiuHmen and kiaswomen. Still fretting 
in secret over the want of any object on whom to lavish 
a mother's tenderness, she Bought for friiiudship as a 
substitute, shotting her eyes to the fact that persons in 
her rank, as having no equals, can have no friends, in 
the true sense of the word. Nor, had such a thing 
been possible anywhere, was France the country in 
which to fiud it. There disinterestedness and integrity 
had long been banished from her own sex almost aa 
completely as from the other ; and most of those 
whom she took into favour made it their first object to 
render that favour profitable to themselves. If she 
professed in their society to forget for a few hours that 
she was Queen, they never forgot it j they never lost 
sight of the fact that she could confer places and 
pensions, and they often discanled moderation and 
decency in the extravagance of their solicitations ; 
while she frequently, with an tfver-amiable facility, 
surrendering her own judgement to their importunities, 
not only granted their requests, but at times even 
adopted their prejudices, and yielded herself as an 
instrument to gratify their antipathies or resentments. 

And the same feeling of vacancy iu her heart of which 
she was ever painfully conscious, 'ptodMCfei, mVes 
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also a constant restlessness and craving for excitem) 
which exhibited itself in an insatiable appetite for 
amusement (as she confessed to her mother), and led 
her to seek distraction even in pastimes for which 
raturally she had but little inclination. In these 
respects it cannot be said that, during the first years 
of her reign, she was aa uniformly prudent as she had 
been while Dauphiness. The restraint in which she 
had lived for those four years had not been unwhole- 
some for OTie BO yonng; but it had no doubt beeu 
Irksome to her. And the feeling of complete liberty 
and independence which had succeeded it had, by ft 
"sort of natural reaction, sharpened the energy with 
which she now pursued her various diversions. It is 
poasihio, too, that the zest with which she indulged 
herself may have derived additional keenness from the 
knowledge that her ill-wishers found in it pretest for mis- 
construction and calumny ; and that, being conscious of 
entire purity in thought, word, and deed, she looked 
on it as due to her own character to show that she set 
all such detraction and detractors at defiance. To all 
cavillers, as also to her raotber, whose unousineaw was 
frequently aroused by gossip which reached Vienna from 
Paris, her invariablft reply was that her way of life 
had the King her husband's entire approbation. And 
while he felt a conjugal satisfaction in the contem- 
plation of his Queen's attractions and graces, the 
qualities in which, as he was well aware, he himselt 
was most defieient, Louis might well also cherish the 
most ahsolate reliance on her uuswerving rectitude, 
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knowing the pride with which she was wont to refer to 
her mother's example, and to boast that the lesson 
which, above all others, she had learnt from it was 
that to princes of hfer birth and rank wickedness and 
baseness were unpardonable. 

Indeed many of the amusements Louis not only 
approved, but shared with her, while she associated 
herself with those in which he delighted, as far as she 
could, joining his hunting parties twice a week, either 
on horseback or in her carriage, and at all times exhi- 
biting a pattern of domestic union of which the whole 
previous history of the nation aflforded no similar 
example. The citizens of Paris could hardly believe 
their eyes when they saw their King and Queen walk 
arm-in-arm along the Boulevards ; and the courtiers 
received a lesson, if they had been disposed to profit 
by it, when on each Sunday morning they saw the 
royal pair repair to the parish church for divine 
service, the day being closed by their public supper 
in the Queen's apartment. 

And this appearance of domestic felicity was aug- 
mented by the introduction of what may be called 
private parties, with which, at the Queen's instigation, 
Louis consented to . vary the cold formality of the 
ordinary entertainments of the Court, In the autumn 
they followed the example of Louis XV., by exchanging 
for a few Aveeks the grandeur of Versailles for the com- 
parative quiet of some of their smaller palaces ; and, while 
they were at Choisy, they issued invitations once or 
twice a week to several of the Parisian ladies to Ciovcifc Q>\i\» 
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and spend tlie day at the palace, when, as the principal 
officers of the honaehold were not on duty, they them- 
selves did the honours to their guests, the Queen con- 
versing with everyone with her habitual graciousness, 
while thfi King also threw off his ordinary reserve, and 
seemed to enter into the pleasures of the day with a 
gaiety and cordiality which surprised the party, and 
which, from the contrast that it presented to bia 
manner when he was by himself, was very generally 
attributed to the influence of the Queen's example. 

And these quiet festivities were so much to bia 
taste tbat afterwards, when the Court moved to Fou- 
tainebJean, and when they settled at Versailles for the 
winter, he cheerfully agreed to a proposal of Marie 
Antoinette to have a weekly snpper party ; adopting 
also another suggestion of hers which was indispens- 
able to render such reunions agreeable, or even, 
it may be said, practicable. At her request be 
abolished the ridiculous rule which, under the last 
two kings, had forbidden gentlemen to be ad- 
mitted to sit at table with any princess of the Royal 
Family. But, natural as the idea seemed, it was not 
carried out without opposition on the part of Madame 
Adelaide and her sisters, who remonstrated against it 
as an infraction of all the old observances of the Court, 
till it became a contest for superiority between the 
Queen and themselves. Marie Antoinette took counsel 
with Mercy, and, by his advice, pointed out to her 
husband tbat to abandon the plan after it had been 
anno'JDced in submission to an opposition which the 
Priuccssca had no right to uiake,v;DuVi\!'iXo\vw\\\V\»A« 
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her in the eyes of the whole Court. Louis had not yet 
shaken oflF all fear of his aunts ; but they were luckily 
absent, so he yielded to the influence which was 
nearest. The suppers took place. He and the Queen 
themselves made out the lists of the guests to be 
invited, the men being named by him, and the ladies 
being selected by the Queen. They were a great 
success ; and, as the history of the affair became known, 
the Court and the Parisians generally rejoiced in the 
Queen's triumph, and were grateful to her for this as 
for every other innovation which had a tendency to 
break down the haughty barrier which, during the 
last two reigns, had been established between the 
sovereign and his subjects. Nor were these pleasant 
informal parties the only instances in which great in- 
roads were made on the old etiquette. The Comte de 
Mirabeau, a man fatally connected in subsequent years 
with some of the most terrible of the insults which 
were offered to the Royal Family, about this time 
described etiquette as a system invented for the express 
purpose of blunting the capacity of the French princes, 
and fixing them in a position of complete dependence. 
And Marie Antoinette seems to have regarded it with 
similar eyes ; her dislike of it being quickened by the 
expectations which its partisans and champions enter- 
tained that her every movement was to be regulated by it. 
And its requirements were suflSciently burdensome to tax 
a far better trained patience than was natural to one who, 
though a Queen, was not yet nineteen. Not only was 
no guest of the male sex, except the King, allowed ti^i 
sit at table with Iter, but no man-8er\aiit) no \xi%\fe oiSkJ^^t 
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of her household might be present, when the King and 
she dined together, as indeed usually happened ; even 
his presence could not sanction the introduction of any 
other man. The lady of honour, on her knees, though 
in full dress, presented hira the napkin to wipe his 
fingers, ond filled hia glass; ladiea in waiting in the 
same grand attire changed the plates of the royal pair; 
and after dinner, as indeed throughout the day, the 
Queen could not quit one room in the palace for 
another, unless some of her ladies were at baud in com- 
plete Court dress to atteud upon her. These usages, 
which were in reality so many chains to restrain all 
freedom, and to render comfort impossible, were 
abolished in the first few months of the new reign ; 
but, little (18 was the founfiation which they had in 
common sense, and equally little as was the additiou 
which they made to the royal dignity, it is certain that 
many of the courtiers, besides Madame de Noailles, 
were greatly discontented at their extinction. They 
regarded the Queen's orders on the subject as a proof 
of a settled preference for Austrian over French 
fashions. They began to speak of her as "the Aus- 
trian," a name which, though Madame Adelaide hud 
more than once chosen it to describe her during the 
first year of her marriage, had since that time been 
almost forgotten, but which was now revived, and was 
continually reproduced by a certain party to cast 
odium on many of her most simple tastes and most 
innocent actions. Her enemies even affirmed that in 
private she was wont to call the Trianon her little 

• Mme. de Campan, c. \. 
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Vienua,* as if the garden, which she was laying out 
with a taste that long made it the admiration of all 
the visitors to Versailles, were dear to her, not as 
affording a healthful and becoming occupation, nor for 
the sake of the giver, but only because it recalled to 
her memory the gardens of Schonbrunn, to which, as 
their malice suggested, she never ceased to look back 
with unpatriotic regret. 

In one point of view they were unquestionably cor- 
rect. The Queen did undoubtedly desire to establish 
in the French Court the customs and the feelings 
which, during her childhood, had prevailed at Vienna ; 
but they were wholly wrong in thinking them Austrian 
usages. They were Lorrainese in their origin; they 
had been imported to Vienna for the first time by her 
own father, the Emperor Francis ; when she referred 
to them, it was as " the patriarchal manners of the 
House of Lorraine,"t that she spoke of them ; and her 
preference for them was founded on the conviction that 
it was to them that her mother and her mother's 
family were indebted for the love and reverence of the 
people which all the trials and distresses of the 
struggle against Frederic had never been able to impair. 

Nor was it only the old stiffness and for- 
mality, which had been compatible with the grossest 
license, that was now discountenanced. A wholly 
new spirit was introduced to animate the conversation 
with which these royal entertainments were enlivened. 
Under Louis XV., and indeed before his reign, in- 

* Mme. de Campazi, c. 5, p. 106. 
/ Id. p. 101. 
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trigue ftnd factioD had been the real nileps of the 
Conrt, spiteful detraction and scandal bad been its 
sole language. But, to the dispositions, an benevolent 
as they were pure, of the young Queen and her husband, 
malice and calumny were almost as hateful as profli- 
gacy itself. She held, with the great Enfflisii dramatist, 
her contemporary, that true wit was nearly allied to 
good-nature;* and she showed herself more decided 
in nothing than in discouraging and checking every 
tendency to disparagement of the absent, and diffusing 
a tone of friendly kindness over society; On one 
occasion, when she beard some of her ladies laughing 
over a spiteful story, she reproved them plainly for 
their mirth as "bad taste." Ou another she asked 
some who were thus amusing themselves, " How they 
would like anyone to speak thus of themselves in their 
absence, and before bert" and her precept, forti6ed 
by example (for no unkind comment on anyone was 
over beard to pass her lips), so effectually extinguished 
the habit of detraction that in a very short time it 
was remarked that no courtier ventured on an ill- 
natured word in her presence, and that even the Count 
de Provence, who especially aimed at the reputation 
of a sayer of good things, and affected a character 
for cynical sharpness, learnt at last to restrain bis 
sarcastic tongue ; and at least to pretend a disposition 
to look at people's characters and actions with as much 
indulgence as herself. 

* sir Peler. Ali, Madam, true nit is more neai-1}' allied to good- 
naiure than yoar Isdjahip is a^are of. Sdural Jot Soondal, J 
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CHAPTER X. 

Settlement of the Queen's Allowance— Character and Views <^ Turgot 
— She induces G-liick to visit Paris — Performance of his Opera of 
Iphig^nie en AuUde — The First Encore — Marie Antoinette advocates 
the Be-estahUshmen^ of the Parliaments, and receives an Address 
from them — English Visitors at the Court — The King is compared 
to Louis XII. and Henri IV. — The Arch-duke Maximilian visits 
his Sister — Factious Conduct of the Princes of the Blood — Anti- 
Austrian Feeling in Paris — The War of G-rains — The King is crowned 
at Bheims — Feelings of Marie Antoinette — Her Improvements at 
the Trianon — Her G-arden Parties there — Description of her Beauty 
by Burke, and by Horace Walpole. 

MARIA TERESA had warned her daughter against 
extravagance, a warning which would have been 
regarded as wholly misplaced by any other of the 
French Princes, who were accustomed to treat the 
national treasury as a fund intended to supply the 
means for their utmost profusion, but which certainly 
coincided with the views of Marie "Antoinette herself,* 
who, as we have seen, vindicated herself from the 
charge of prodigality, and declared that she took great 
care that her improvements at the Trianon should not 
be beyond her means. Yet it would not have been 
surprising if they had been found to be so, giuQ^^ ^-^i^^cl 
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after she becatue Qaeen, her iocome continued to be far 
too narrovr for her rank. The nominal allowance of all 
former Kings and Queens had been fixed at an yid- 
reaaonably low rate, from the pernicious custom of 
drawing on the Treasury for all deficiencies; but this 
mode of proceeding was inconsistent with the notions 
of propriety entertained by the new Sovereigns, and 
with those of the new Finance Minister. 

Maurepas himself had never been distingnished for 
ability, but he was snfficienlly clear-sighted to be aware 
that the principal difficulties of the State arose from 
the disorder into which the profligacy and prodigality 
of the late reign, ever since the death of the wise Fleury, 
had thrown its finances ; and he had made a most happy 
choice for the office of Controller- General of Finance, 
appointing to it a man named Tnrgot, who, a8 In- 
tetidaut of the Limousin, had brought that province 
into a condition of prosperity which had made it a 
model for the rest of the kingdom. In his new and 
wore enlarged sphere of action, Turgot's abilities ex- 
panded ; or, perhaps it should rather be said, had a 
fairer field for their display. He showed himself equally 
capable in every department of his duties ; as a finan- 
cial reformer, as an administrator, and as a legislator. 
No Minister in the history of the nation had ever so 
united large-minded genius with disinterested integrity. 
He had not accepted office without a full perception of 
its difficulties. He saw all that had to he done, and 
applied himself to putting the finances of the nation on 
a healthy footing, as an indispensable preface to other 
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reforms equally necessary. He easily secured the co- 
operation of the King and Quedn, Louis cheerfully 
adopting the retrenchments which he recommended, 
though some of them, such as the reduction in the 
hunting establishment, touched his personal tastes. 
But at the same time, as there was no illiberality in his 
economy, or rather, as he saw that real economy could 
only be practised if the Sovereigns had a fixed income 
really adequate to the call upon it, he placed their 
allowances on a more satisfactory footing than had ever 
been fixed for them before, the Queen's privy purse 
being settled at a sum which Mercy agreed with him 
would prove suflScient for all her expenses, though it 
was but 200,000 francs a year. 

And so it was generally found to be ; for, with the 
exception of an occasional fancy for some splendid 
jewel, Marie Antoinette had no expensive tastes* Her 
economy was even far greater than her attendants 
approved, extending to details which they would have 
wished her to regard as beneath the dignity of a sove- 
reign ;* and so judiciously did she manage her re- 
sources that she was able to defray out of her privy 
purse the pensions which she occasionally conferred on 
men eminent in arts or literature, whom she rightly 
judged it a royal duty to encourage. 

One of her first acts of liberality of this kind was 

* " Elle ayait enti^rement le d^faut contraire {k la prodigality), et 
je pouyais prouver qu'elle portait soayent r^onomie jusqu*^ des 
details d'une mesquinerie blamable, surtout dans une souyeraine." 
Mme. de Campan, o. 6, p. 106. Ed. 1858. 

VOL. J. li 
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exercised in favour of a countryman of her own, the 
celehrated Gluck. Music was one of her most favourite 
accompUshments. She still devoted a portion of almost 
every day in taking lessons on the harp ; but tlio 
French mueic was not to her taste ; while, since the 
death of Handel, Gliick's superiority to all liis other 
musical contemporaries had heeu generally acknow- 
ledged in all countrieB. She now, by the gift of a 
pension of 6,000 francs, induced him to visit Paris. 
It was at the French Opera that many of his most 
celehrated works were first given to the world, and an 
incident which took place at the performance of one of 
them showed that, if the frequenters of Versailles were 
(liaaatisfied at the inroads lately made on the old 
etiquette, the Queen had a compensation in the warm 
attachment with which she had inspired the Parisians. 
Instead of conveying the perfonuers to Versailles, as 
had been the extravagant practice of the late reign, 
Louis and Marie Antoinette went into Paris when tliey 
desired to visit the theatre. The citizens, delighted at 
the contrast which their frequent visits to the capital 
afforded to the marked dislike of it shown by the late 
King, crowded the theatre on every night on which 
they were expected; and on one of these occasions 
Gluck's "Iphigenie" was the opera selected for per- 
formance. It cftntains a chorns in which, according to 
the design of the dramatist, Achilles was directed to 
turn to his followers with the words 

" Chsntei, celibrez rotra reiiie. 
But the French opera-singers were a courtly race 
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The French Opera had been established a century 
before as a Royal Academy of Music by Louis XIV., 
who had issued letters patent which declared the pro- 
fession of an opera-singer one that might be followed 
even by a nobleman ; and it seemed, therefore, quite 
consistent with the rank thus conferred on them that 
they should take the lead in paying loyal compliments 
to their princes. Accordingly, when the performer who 
represented the invincible son of Thetis, the popular 
tenor singer, Le Gros, came to the chorus in question, 
he was found to have prepared a slight change in his 
part. He did not address himself to the myrmidons 
behind him, but he came forward, and with a bow to 
the boxes and pit substituted the following 

'' Chantons, c^^brons notre reine, 
L'hjmen, que sous ses lois renchaine, 
Ya nous rendre ^jamais heureuz. 

The audience was taken by surprise, but it was a sur- 
prise of delight. The whole house rose to its feet, 
cheering and clapping their hands. For the first time 
in theatrical history the repetition of a song was 
demanded. The now familiar term of " Encore T' was 
heard and obeyed. The Queen herself was aflfected to 
tears by the enthusiastic aflfection displayed towards 
her, nor at such a moment did she suffer her feeling of 
the evanescent character of popularity among so light- 
minded a people to dwell in her mind, or to mar 
the pleasure which such a reception was well calcu- 
lated to impart. 
Popularity at this moment seemed do\M^ Ni\\3fiiXJv^ 

I. 2 
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to her, becauao she was not ignorant that the feeling of 
disappo intra cut at the unproductiveness of her mar- 
riage had recently been increased by the knowledge 
that the young Countess d'Artois was about to become 
a mother. And the attachment which she Inspired was 
not confined to the playgoers, it was shared by a body 
BO little inclined to exhibitions of impulsive loyalty as 
the Parliament. It has been seen that Loiiia XV. had 
abolished that body ; but one of the first proposals d 
made by Maurepas to the new King had had its re- i 
establishment for its object. The question had been 
discussed in the King's Council, and also in the Royal ' 
Family, with great eagerness. The ablest of the 
Ministers protested against the restoration of an as- I 
sembly which had invariably shown itself turbulent aDd 
usurping, and the King himself was generally under- | 
stood to share their views. But Marie Antoinette, led i 
by the advice of Cboiseul, was eager in her support of , 
Maurepas, and it was believed that her influence de- 
cided Louis, If it was so, it was an exertion of her 
power that she had ample cause to repent at a sub- | 
sequent period ; but at the time she thought of nothing 
but showing her sense of the general superiority of Cboi- 
seul, and so requiting some of the obligations under 
which she considered that she lay to him for arranging 
her marriage ; and she received a deputation from the 
re-established Parliament with marked pleasure, and 
replied to their address with a graciousness which 
seemed intended to show that she sincerely rejoiced at 
the event which had given cause for it. 



M 
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It was not till Christmas that the Royal Family 
went out of mourning ; but, as soon as it was left off, 
the Court returned to its accustomed gaiety ; balls, 
concerts, and private theatricals, occupying the even- 
ings ; though the people remarked with undisguised 
satisfaction that the expenses of former years had been 
greatly retrenched. It was also noticed that many 
foreigners of distinction, and especially some English 
ladies of high rank, gladly accepted invitations to 
the balls, which they certainly would not have done 
while their presence was likely to bring them into 
contact with Madame du Barri. Lady Ailesbury 
is especially mentioned as having been received with 
marked distinction by the Queen, and also by the 
King, who was careful to show his approval of her 
entertainments by the share which he took in them ; and, 
as he paraded the saloons arm-in-arm with her, to dis- 
tinguish those whom she noticed, so that, to quote the 
words of one of the most lively chroniclers of the day, 
their example seemed to be fast bringing conjugal love 
and fidelity into fashion. She even persuaded him to 
depart still further from his usual reserve, so as to 
appear in costume at more than one fancy ball ; the 
dress which he chose being that of the only prede- 
cessor of his own house whom he could in any point 
have desired to resemble, Henry IV. He had already 
been indirectly compared to that monarch, the first 
Bourbon King, by the ingenious flattery of a print- 
seller. In the long list of sovereigns who had reigned 
over France in the five hundred years ^\i\^ V^'^ 
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passed by since the warrior-saint of the Crusades had 
laid down his life on the sands of Tunis, there had 
been but two to whom their countrymen could look 
back with affection or respect; Louis the Twelfth, to 
whom his subjects had given the title of The Good, and 
Henry, to whom more than one memorial still pre- 
served the surname of The Great, And the courtly 
picture-dealer, eager to make his market of the grati- 
tude with which his fellow-citizens greeted the reforms 
with which the reigning sovereign had already in- 
augurated his reign, contrived to extract a compliment 
to him even out of the severe prose of the multiplictt- 
tion-tahle; publishing a joint portrait of the three 
kings, Louis XII., Henry IV., and Louis XVL, with, 
an inscription beneath to testify that 12 and 4 
made 16, 

In the spring of 1775 Marie Antoinette received a 
great pleasure in a visit from her younger brother, 
Maximilian. He was the only member of her family 
whom she had seen in the five years that had elapsed 
since she left Vienna. But, eagerly as she had looked 
forward to his visit, it did not bring her unmixed satis- 
faction, being marred by the ill-breeding of the Princes 
of the Blood, and still more by the approval of their con- 
duct displayed by the citizens of Paris, which seemed to 
afford a convincing evidence of the small effect which 
even the Queen's virtues and graces had produced in 
softening the old national feeling of enmity to the 
House of Austria. The Archduke, who was still but a 
youth, did not assert his royal rank while on his, 
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travels, but preserved such an incognito as princes on 
such occasions are wont to assume, and took the title 
of Count de Burgau. The King's brothers however, like 
the King himself, paid no regard to his disguise, but 
visited him at the first instant of his arrival ; but the 
Princes of the Blood stood on their dignity, refused to 
acknowledge a rank which was not publicly avowed, or 
to recollect that the visitor was a foreigner and brother 
to their Queen, and insisted on receiving the attention 
of the first visit from him. The excitement which the 
question caused in the palace, and the Queen's indig- 
nation at the slight thus oflPered, as she conceived, to her 
brother, were great. High words passed between her 
and the Due d'Orl^ans, the chief of the recusants, on 
the subject ; and one part of her remonstrance throws 
a curious additional light on the strange distance which, 
as has been already pointed out, the etiquette of the 
French Court had established between the sovereigns 
and the very highest of their subjects, even the nearest 
of their relations. The Duke had insisted on the incog- 
nito as debarring Maximilian from all claim to attention 
from a Prince like himself whose rank was not con- 

• 

cealed. She urged that the King and his brothers had 
not regarded it in that light. " The Duke knew," she 
said, "that the King had treated Maximilian as a 
brother; that he had even invited him to sup in 
private with himself and her, an honour to which no 
Prince of the Blood had ever pretended." And, finally, 
warming with her subject, she told him that, though 
her brother would be sorry not to mak^ \)cife -di^^Q^^vox- 
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ance of the Princes of the Blood, be had many other 
things in Paris to see, and would manage to do without 
it."* Her expostulation was fruitless. The Princes 
adhered to their resolution, and she to hers. They 
were not admilted to any of the festivities of the 
palace during the Archdulie's stay, and were even 
excluded from all the private entertainments which 
were given in his honour, since she made it known 
that the King and she would refuse to attend any to 
which they were invited. But, though their conduct 
was snrely both discourteous to a foreigner and dis- 
respectful to their sovereign, the Parisian populace 
took their part; and some of them who showed them- 
selves ostentatiously in the streets of the city on days 
on which there were parties at Versailles, were loudly 
applauded by a crowd which was not entirely drawn 
from the lower classes. It was noticed that the Due 
de Cbartres, the son of the Due d'Orleans, was one of 
the foremost in exciting this anti-Austrian feeling, the 
outbreak of which was especially remarkable as the 
first instance in which the enthusiasm of the citieens 
for Marie Antoinette seemed to have cooled, or at least 
to have been interrupted. And this change in their 
feelings produced so painful an impression on her mind, 
that, after her brother's departure, she abandoned her 
intention of going to the opera, though Gl lick's 
" Orfeo" was to be performed, lest she should meet 
with a reception less cordial than that to which she 
had hitherto been accustomed. 

• AinBth, II, 307. 
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This ebullition against the House of Austria, how- 
ever, was at the moment dictated rather by discontent 
with the Home Government than by any settled feeling 
on the subject of foreign politics. Corn had been at 
a rather high price in Paris and its neighbourhood 
throughout the winter; and the dearness was taken 
advantage of by the enemies of Turgot, and employed 
by them as an argument to prove the impolicy of his 
measures to introduce freedom of trade. They even 
organised* formidable riots at Paris and Versailles, 
which, however, Turgot, whose resolution was equal 
to his capacity, prevailed on the King to repress by 
acts of vigour very unusual to him, and very foreign 
to his disposition. The troops were called out; the 
Parliament was summoned to a Bed of Justice, and 
enjoined to put the law in force against the guilty ; 
two of the most violent rioters were executed ; order 
was restored, and the wholly factitious character of 
the outbreak was proved by the tranquillity which 
ensued, though the price of bread remained unaltered 
till the commencement of the harvest, the citizens 
themselves presently making a jest of their sedition, 
and nicknaming it The War of the Grains.* 

In France one excitement soon drives out another. 

• See the author's " History of France under the Bourbons," III, 
418. LacreteUe lY. 368, affirms that this outbreak, for which in his 
eyes " une pretendue disette" was only a pretext, was " ^yidemment 
fomente par des hommes puissans," and that " un salaire qui ^tait 
pay^ par des hommes qu'on ne pouvait nommer aigourd'hui ayeo 
assez de certitude, excitait leurs fureurs f^ices." 

t La guerre des farines. 
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And the whole attention of the nation was now fixed 
on the Coronation, which had been appointed to tiike 
place in June. After Bome discussion, it had been 
settled that Louis should be crowned alone. There 
had not been many precedents for the coronation of a 
queen in Prance ; and the last instiince, that of Marie 
de Medicis, as having been followed by the asaassina- 
tion of her husband, was regarded by many aa a bad 
omen. If Marie Antoinette had herself expressed any 
wish to be her husband's partner in the solemnity, it 
would certainly have been complied with, and their 
Btibsequent fato would have been regarded as a confir- 
mation of the evil augury. But she was indifferent on 
the subject, and quite contented to behold it as a 
spectator. It took place on Sunday, the 11th of June, 
in the grand Cathedral at Rheims. The progress of 
the Royal Family, which had quitted Versailles for 
that city on the preceding Monday, had resembled a 
triumphant procession, so enthusiastic had been the 
acclamations which had greeted the King and Queen 
at each town through which they had passed; and all 
the previous displays of joy were outdone by the de- 
monstrations afforded by the citizens of Rheims itself. 
It was midnight, on the 8th of June, when the Queen 
reached the gates ; but the road outside, and the streets 
inside were thronged with a crowd as dense as midday 
could have produced, which followed her to the Arch- 
bishop's Palace, making the whole city resound with 
their loyal cheers; and which, the next morning, 
awaited her coming forth after holding a grand re- 
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ception of all the nobles of the province, to meet the 
King when he made his solemn entry in the afternoon. 
The ceremony in the cathedral was one of great mag- 
nificence; but, in the account of the day which, after 
her return to Versailles, she wrote to her mother, she 
does not enter into details, as being necessarily known 
to the Empress in their general character ; confining her- 
self rather to a description of the impression which the 
manifest cordiality with which the whole people had 
entered into the spirit of the solemnity had made upon 
her own mind and heart.* 

" The coronation was perfect in every respect. It 
was made plain that everyone was highly delighted 
with the King, and so he deserves that all his subjects 
should be. Great and small all displayed the greatest 
interest in him ; and at the moment of placing the 
crown on his head the ceremonies of the church were 
interrupted by the most touching acclamations. I 
could not restrain myself, my tears flowed in spite of 
all my eflForts, and the people were pleased to see them. 
During the whole time of our journey I did my best to 
correspond to the earnestness of the people; and 
although the heat was great, and the crowd immense, 
I do not regret my fatigue, which, moreover, has not 
injured my health. It is a very astonishing circum- 
stance, but at the same time a very pleasant one, to 
be so well received only two months after the revolt, 
and in spite of the high price of bread, which un- 
happily still continues. It is a strange peculiarity in 

• Arneth, U. 342. 
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the French character to allow theniBelves to he so easily 
led away by mischievous suggeations, and then imme- 
diately to return to good behaviour. It is very certain 
that, when we see people, even in times of distress, 
treating us so well, we are the more bound to labour 
for their happiness. The King seema to me penetrated 
with this truth. As for me, I feel that all my life, 
even if I were to live a hundred years, I shall never 
forget the coronation day." 

But all the tumultuous pomp and exultation only 
made her return with renewed pleasure to her quiet 
retreat of the Trianon, which, with the assistance of 
the illustrious Buffon, then superintendent of the 
King's gardens, and of Bernard de Jussieu, Director 
of the Jardin des Plantes, and celebrated as one of 
the first botanists of Europe, she was layiug out with 
a delicate taste that long rendered it one of the chief 
attractions to all the inhabitjints of the district. For 
the sentiment which she expressed in the letter to thfl 
Empress, which has .just been quoted, was not the 
mere formal utterance of a barren philanthropy, but 
was dictated and carried out by an active benevolence. 
She felt in her inmost heart the duty which she there 
professed, of exerting herself to promote the happiness 
of the people, aiid was far too unselfish to desire to 
keep to herself the whole of the delight her gardens 
were calculated to afford. The Trianon was a posses- 
sion exactly calculated to gratifiy her taste for innocent 
rural pleasure. As she said herself, at Versailles she 
waa a queen ; here she was a plain country laJy, 
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superintending not only her flowers but her farm-j'^ard 
and her dairy, taking pride in her stock and her pro- 
duce. She would invite the King and the rest of the 
Royal Family to garden parties, where, at a table set 
out under a bower of honeysuckle, she would pour out 
their coflFee with her own hands, boasting of the 
thickness of her cream, the freshness of her eggs, the 
ruddiness and flavour of her strawberries, as so many 
proofs of her skill in managing her establishment; 
and would not fear to shock her aunts by tempting 
one of her sisters-in-law to a game at ball or battle- 
door and shuttlecock. But she probably enjoyed still 
more the power of gratifying the inhabitants of Ver- 
sailles and the neighbourhood. The moment that her 
improvements were completed, she opened the gardens 
to the public to walk in, and gave out-of-door parties 
and children's dances, to which all the inhabitants of 
Versailles who presented themselves in decent apparel 
were admitted. She would even open the dance her- 
self with some well-conducted boy, and afterwards 
stroll among the crowd, talking afi'ably to all the com- 
pany, even to the governesses and nurses, and delight- 
ing the parents with the interest which she exhibited 
in the characters, the growth, and even the names of 
the children. 

There were some who, startled at the unwonted 
sight of a Sovereign so treating her subjects as fellow- 
creatures, confessed a fear that such familiarity was 
not without its dangers ;• but the objects of her con- 

SouTenin de Yaublanc, 1. 2i^l. 
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deaoenaion worshipped lier for it; and for a time 
least the great majority of the nation forgot that she 
was Austrian. She waa now nearly twenty years of 
age. Her form had developed into a rare perfection of 
elegance. Her features had added to the original 
brilliancy of her girlish lovelineBS something of that 
higher beauty which judgement and sagacity inspire, 
and which dignity renders only the more imposing; 
while tbe same benevolence and purity beamed iu 
every look which were remarked as her most sterling 
characteristics on her first arrival in the country. And 
it is not to her French or German admirers alone that 
we are reduced to trust for the improssion which at 
this time she made on all beholders. We have seen 
that English gentlemen and ladies of rank were fre- 
quent visitors to the French Court ; and from two of 
these, men of widely different characters, talents, 
and turns of mind, we have a striking concurrence of 
testimony as to the power of the fascination which she 
exerted on all who came within the sphere of her in- 
fluence. Burke was the earlier visitor. Indeed it was 
in the last months of the preceding reign, while she 
was still Dauphiuess, that she had excited iu his 
enthusiastic imagination those emotions which he after- 
words described in words whicii will live as long as 
the English language. It was in the spring of 1774 
that it seemed to him " that surelynever lighted in this 
orb, wliich she hardly seemed to touch, a more delight- 
ful vision. He saw her, just above the horizon, deco- 
mtiag and cheering the elevated epbere she had just 
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begun to move in, glittering like the morning star, full 
of life, and splendour, and joy." No one could be less 
like Burke than Horace Walpole, a cynical observer, 
who piqued himself on indiflFerence, and especially on a 
superiority to the vulgar belief in the merits and 
attractions of kings and princes. Yet his report of the 
charms of Marie Antoinette, as he saw them in the 
autumn of this year, 1775, reveals an admiration of 
them as vivid as that of the warm-hearted and more 
poetical Irishman. He saw her, as he reports to 
Lady Ossory, first at a State Court ball,* given on the 
occasion of the marriage of the Princess Clotilde, in the 
theatre of the palace ; and he would have desired to 
give his correspondent some description of the beauty 
of the building ; " the bravest in the universe, and yet 
one in which taste predominates over expense ;" but 
he was absorbed by the still more powerful attractions 
of the Princess whom he had seen in it : " What I have 
to say I can tell your ladyship in a word, for it was 
impossible to see anything but the Queen. Hebes and 
Floras and Helens and Graces are street-walkers to 
her. She is a statue of beauty when standing or 
sitting; grace itself when she moves." As he is 
writing to a lady, he proceeds to describe her dress, 
which to ladies of the present day may still have its 
interest: "She was dressed in silver, scattered over 
with laurier roses ; few diamonds ; and feathers, much 
lower than the monument." He proceeds to describe 

• August 23, 1775, No. 1524 in Cunningham's Edition, Vol. VI. 
p. 245. 
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the ball itself, and some of the company, whicli was 
however very select ; but at every sentence or two 
he comes back to the Queen, so deep and so real waa 
the impression which she had made on him. " Mon- 
sieur is very handsome. The Comte d'Artoia is a 
better figure and a better dancer. Their characters 
approach to those of two other royal dukes." There 
were but eight minuets, and, except the Queen and 
Princesses, only eight lady dancers, I waa not ao 
much struck with, the dancing as I expected. For 
beauty I saw none, or the Queen effaced all the rest. 
After the minuets were French country-dances, much 
encumbered by the long trains, longer tresses, and 
hoops. In the intervals of dancing, baskets of peaches, 
china oranges (a little out of season), biscuits, ices, and 
wine and water were presented to the Royal Family 
and dancers. The bail lasted just two hours. The 
monarch did not dance, but for the first two rounds of 
the minuet even the Queen does not turn her hack to 
him. Yet her behaviour is as easy as divine." 

Such waa a French Court ball on days of moat 
special ceremony, a somewhat solemn affair which 
required graciousness such as that of Marie Antoinette 
to make admission to one a very enviable privilege; 
even though its stiffness bad been in some degree 
reheved by a new regulation of the Queen tliat the 
invitations, which had hitherto been confined to 
matrons, should be extended to unmarried girls. 

■ The Priiiee of Wales and the Duke of Topk, wlio wore juat at 
■ tbu time Bdtoniahiiig Loadoii wiQi their riotoiu liTing. 
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Scarcely any change produced greater consternation 
among the admirers of old customs. The dowagers 
searched all the registers of those who had been 
admitted to the Court balls since the beginning of the 
century to fortify their objections. But, to their dis- 
may, some of the early festivities in the time of Marie 
Leczinska proved to have been shared by one or two 
noble maidens. The discovery was of little importance, 
since Marie Antoinette had shown that she was not 
afraid of making precedents. But still it in some 
degree silenced the grumblers, and for the rest of the 
reign no one contested the Queen's right to decide who 
should, and who should not, be admitted to her society. 
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NOR were these the only innoTations which marked 
the age. A rage for adopting English faBhionn, 
Anglomanie, as it was called, began to prevail ; and, 
among the different modeis in which it exhibited itself, 
it is especially noticed that tea" was now introduced, 
and began to share with coffee the privileges of afford- 
ing sober refreshment to those who aspirud in their 
different ways t-o give the tone to French society, 

A less innocent novelty was a passion for horse- 
racing, in which the Comte d'Artois and the Due de 
Chartres set the example of indulging, establishing a 
race-course in the Bois de Boulogne. The Count had 
but little difficulty in persuading the Queen to attend 
it, and she soon showed so decided a fancy for the 
" OostaTe ni. et la Oour de France, I, 279. 
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sport, and became so regular a visitor of it, that a 
small stand was built for her, which in subsequent 
years provoked some unfavourable comments, when the 
Princes obtained her leave to give luncheon in it to 
some of their racing friends, who were not in all 
instances of a character deserving to be brought into 
a royal presence. 

She pursued this, as she pursued every other amuse- 
ment which she took up, with great keenness for a 
while, so much so as to provoke earnest remonstrances 
from her mother, whose letters were commonly dictated 
by Mercy's reports and suggestions. Nor, if she felt 
uneasiness, did Maria Teresa spare her daughter, or 
take any great care to moderate her language of re- 
proof. At times her tone is so severe as to excite a 
feeling of wonder at the submissiveness with which 
her letters were received. No express eulogy of her 
admirers could give so great an idea of Marie 
Antoinette's amiability, good-nature, genuine modesty, 
and sincere aflPection for her mother, as the in- 
genuousness with which she admits errors, or the 
temper with which she urges excuses. To that 
venerated parent she is just as patient of admonition 
now that she is seated on a throne, as she could have 
been in her schoolroom at Schonbrunn ; and, in reply 
to the scoldings (no milder word can do justice to the 
earnest vehemence of the letters which at this time she 
received from Vienna), she pleads, not only that an 
appetite for amusement is natural to her age, but that 
she enters into none of which the King do^^ wv^v, ivJX^ 
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approve, and none which are ever allowed to interfere 
with her giving him full enjoyment of her society when- 
ever he haa leisure or inclination for it. 

But her replies to her mother hint also at the continu- 
ance of the old causes for her reatlessness, and for her 
eager pursuit of new diversions to distract her thoughts. 
Her natural desire for children of her own was greatly 
increased when, on the 12th of August, her siater-in- 
law, the Countess d'Artoia presented her huahand with 
a son.* She treated the young mother with a sisterly 
kindness suited to the occasion, which extorted the un- 
qualified praise of Mercy himself; but she could not 
restrain her feelings on the subject to her mother, and 
she expressed to her frankly the extreme pain " which 
she suffered at thus seeing an heir to the throne who 
was not her own child." Nor is it strange that at such 
moments she should feel hurt at the coldness with 
which her husband continued to behave towards her, or 
that she should run eagerly after any excitement which 
might aid in diverting licr mind from a comparison 
of her own position with that of her happier sister-in- 
law, t 

It Avould have been well if she bad confined her 
expressions of disappointment to her mother. But, 
since we may not disguise her occasional acts of im- 
prudence, it must he confessed that at times her morti- 

* The Ddo d'AngonlSme, afterwards Dauphin, wlieii the Count 
d'Artoia Buoeeeded to the throna a» Chades X. 

t Marie Autoicetle to Uaria Teresa, Angost 12, 1775. Arneth, 
II. 366. 
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ficatioo led her to speak of her husband to i 
in a tone of disparagement which waa highly un- 
becoming. Maximilian had been accompanied by the 
Count de Rosenberg, who had in consequence been 
admitted to the intimate society of the Court during 
the Archduke's visit, and who had inspired Marie 
Antoinette with eo favourable an opinion of his cha- 
racter and judgement that, after his return to Vienna, 
aha more than once sent him an account of the pro- 
ceedings at the palace since her brother's departure- 
She describes to him a series of concerts at which she 
had sung herself with some of her ladies. She givea 
him a list of the guests, remarking, with a particularity 
which seems to show that she expects her words to 
be reported to the Empress, that the gentlemen, though 
amiable and well bred, were not young. But she also 
complains that the King's tastes do not resemble hers, 
that he cares for nothing but hunting and mechanical 
employments; and, indulging in an unwonted fit of 
sarcasm, she proceeds : " You will allow that I should 
not look well beside a forge. I could never become a 
Vulcan ; and the part of Venus would displease hira 
more than my real tastes, whicb he does not disap- 
prove." In another letter, she mentions him in a tone 
of contemptuous pity, almost equally unbecoming, 
speaking of him as "the poor man" whom she had 
made a tool of to further some \new8 of her own, 
though Mercy assured the Empress that her assertion 
of having so treated him was a mere fiction of her 
imagination, to impart a sort of lively tQ'(ie\o'\iat\&W.«^\ 



that, in apite of occasional outbursts of levity, : 
had in reality the firmest affection and esteem for 
Louis ; and that nothing could be more irreproachable 
than her conduct towards him in ever}' respect. He 
added that the people in general did her full justice on 
this head ; that, if her popularity with the Parisians 
had for a moment suffered any diniiuution through the 
artifices of faction, the cloud had been blown away; 
and that she had been recently received at the different 
theatres with as fervent a loyalty as had greeted even 
her first appearance. 

The Empress, however, was so uneasy that she 
induced her son, the Emperor Joseph, to add his 
expostulations to hers ; and he, who was a prince of 
considerable shrewdness, as well as of a high idea of 
the proprieties of bis ranlc, wrote her a long letter 
of remonstrance ; imputing with great truth the failings, 
which he pointed out with sufficient plainness, to a 
facility of disposition which made her indulgent to the 
manceuvres of those whom she admitted to her friend- 
ship, but who did not deserve such an honour. He even 
spoke of the society, which she had gathered round her, 
aa calculated to prevent him from performing his 
promise of paying her a visit ; " for what should be do 
in a court of frivolous intriguers I" And he concluded 
by urging her to prevent these false friends from making 
a tool of her for the gratification of their own selfisb- 
nesB and rapacity ; and to be solicitous for do friend- 
ship or confidence but that of her husband ; the study 
of whose wishes was to her not only a state duty, but 
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the only one which would make, her permanently 
happy, and secure to her the lasting affection of the 
people. 

There was, however, no subject on which Marie 
Antoinette was so little amenable to advice as the 
choice of her friends, and none on which she more 
required it. Above all the frequenters of the Court, 
two ladies were distinguished by her especial favour, 
the Princess de Lamballe and the Countess de Polignac, 
The Princess, a daughter of the Prince de Carignan in 
Savoy, having been married to the son of the Due de 
Penthievre, was left a widow before she was twenty 
years of age. She had been originally recommended to 
Marie Antoinette in the first year of her residence in 
France, partly by her royal birth, and partly by her 
misfortunes ; and the attachment which the Dauphiness 
at once conceived for her was cemented by the ardour 
with which it was returned- In many respects, the 
Princess well deserved the favour with which she waa 
regarded. Her temper was sweet and amiable; her 
character singularly truthful and sincere ; and, that she 
might never be separated from her friend, the place of 
Superintendant of the Queen's household was revived 
for her. Some cavillers were disposed to grumble at 
the re-establishment of an office which had been sup- 
pressed as useless and costly ; but no one could allege 
that Madame de Lamballe abused the royal favour, 
and her share in the calamities of later days justified 
the Queen's choice, by the proof it afforded of the 
Princess's unalterable fidelity and devotion. 
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But the Countess was a very different cliaracter. 
She had indeed a well-bred air of good-humour, but 
that, with her youth (she was but twenty years of 
age), was her only qualification ; for her capacity was 
narrow, her disposition selfish and grasping, and she 
was so inveterate a luanceiivrer that, when she had no 
intrigues of her own on foot, she was always ready to 
lend herself to the plots of others. What was worse, 
she did not enjoy an untainted character. The name 
of the Comte de Vaudreuil was often coupled with hers 
in the scandals of the Court. And the Queen, since 
she could hardly be ignorant of the reports which were 
circulated, incurred, by the marked favour which she 
showed to the Countess, the imputation of shutting 
her eyes to the frailties of her friends, and thus 
showing that dissoluteness was not an insuperable 
barrier to her partiality. It was only the earnest 
remonstrance of Mercy which prevented her from 
conferring the place of lady of honour on the Countess ; 
but she allowed her to exert a pernicious influence 
over her in many ways, for the Countess was un- 
wearied in soliciting appointments and pensions for 
her relatives; at times making demands in such 
numbers, and of so exorbitant a character, that the 
Queen herself was forced to admit the impossibility of 
granting them all, though she still sought to gratify 
her to far too great an extent, and would not allow 
the proved insatiability of her and her family to open 
her eyes to her real character. 

It was, however, a far more mischievous submiasloo 
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to the influence of the Countess and her coterie, when 
she permitted them to prejudice her against Turgot, 
whom she had more than once described to her mother as 
an upright statesman, and who had constantly shown, 
so far as he could make compliance consistent with his 
duty to the State, a sincere desire to consult her 
wishes. But, as the Polignac party saw in his 
prudence, integrity, and firmness the most for- 
midable obstacle to their project of using the Queen's 
favour to enrich themselves, she now yielded up' her 
judgement to their calumnies; forgetting her former 
praises of the Minister's integrity, she began to dis- 
parage him as one whose measures caused general 
dissatisfaction, and at last she pushed her hostility to 
him so far that she actually tried to induce Louis 
not to be content with dismissing him from office, 
but to send him as a prisoner to the Bastille.* That 
she could not avoid feeling some shame at the part 
which she had acted, may be inferred from the pains 
which she took to conceal it from her mother, whom 
she assured that, though she was not sorry for his 
dismissal, she had in no degree interfered in the 
matter; but "her conduct and even her intentions 
were well known, and known to be far removed from 
all manoeuvres and intrigues."t 

* '* Le projet de la Beine ^tait d*exiger da Boi que le Sieur Targot 
f&t chass^, mSme envoj^ k la Bastille. . . . et il a fallu lea represen- 
tations les plus fortes et les plus instantes pour arrSter les effets de 
la colere de la Beine." Mercj to Maria Teresa, Maj 16, 1776. 
Ameth, II, p. 446. 

t The compiler of "Marie Antoinette, Lomu XVl.^ c^>\ai^«ce£2a 
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Unfortunately the AmbaBsador's letters tell ' 
different Btory. As a sincere friend, aa well as a loyal 
servant of Marie Antoinette, he expresses to the 
Empress his deep feeling that, " as the Controller- 
General enjoyed a great reputation for integrity, and 
was beloved by the people, it m'es a melancholy thing 
that his dismissal shoiild be in part the Queen's work,"" 
and his fear that her conduct in the affair may " here- 
after bring upon her the reproaches of the King her 
husband, and even of the entire nation." The fore- 
boding thus uttered was but too sadly realised. She 
had driven from her husband's councils the only man 
who combined with the penetration to perceive the 
absolute necessity of a large reform and the character 
of the changes required the genius to devise them 
and the firmness to carry them out. 

Thirteen years later, a variety of causes, some of 
which will be unfolded in the course of this narrative, 
had contributed to irritate the impatience of the nation, 
while the unskilfulness of the existing Minister had 
disarmed the Royal authority. And the very same 



Soyale," (date April 24, 1776) has a atorj of 
tween the King and Queen which iHuatrateB her feeling towards the 
Minieter. She had just come in from the Opera. He aaked her 
" how she had been receiTed bj tliB Parisiana ; if she had had the 
usual cheers." She made no reply ; the King understood hot ailenoe. 
"Apparently, Madams, jou had not feathers enough." " I should 
have liked to have seen jou there, Sir, with your St. Qenoain and 
your Turgot, you would liaTe been rudely hissed." St. Germain was 
the Minister of War. 
' iferqy to Maria Teresa, May 16, 1116. A.TMth, II. ^. MS. 
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reforms which would now have been accepted with 
general thankfulness, were then only used by dema- 
gogues as a pretext for further inflaming the minds 
of the multitude against everything which bore the 
slightest appearance of authority, even against the very 
Sovereign who had granted them. France and all 
Europe to this day feel the sad effects of Marie 
Antoinette's interference. 

She had given fatal proof of the truth of the words 
wrung from her by nervous excitement at the moment 
of the late king's death, when she declared that Louis 
and she were too young to reign ; and the best excuse 
that can be found for her, is that she was not yet one- 
and-twenty. It was not however wholly from sub- 
mission to the interested malevolence of others that 
she had shown herself the enemy of the great financier 
and statesman. She had a spontaneous dislike to the 
retrenchments which necessarily formed a great por- 
tion of his economical measures ; not as interfering with 
the indulgence of any extravagant tastes of her own, 
but as restraining her power of gratifying her friends. 
For she was entirely impressed with the idea that no 
person or body could have any right to call in question 
the King's disposal of the national revenue ; and that 
there was no prerogative of the crown of which the 
exercise was more becoming to the Royal dignity than 
that of granting pensions or creating sinecures with no 
limitations but such as might be imposed by his own 
will or discretion. And on this point her husband 
fully shared her feelings. " What l" m^ \i^^ wi w\ft 
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occasion to Turgot, who was urging him to refuie 
an utterly unwarrautable application for a pension. 
" What are a thousand crowns a year f " Sire," 
replied the Minister, " they are the taxation of a 
village." The King acquiesced for the moment, but 
probably not without some secret wincing at the con- 
trol to ivhich he seemed to be subjected ; and we 
may, perhaps, suppose that even the Queen's disap- 
proval of the Minister would have been leas effectual 
had it not been reinforced by the King's own feelings. 

In fact, that the part which she took against the 
great Minister was the fruit of mere inconsiderateneas 
and ignorance of the feelings and necessities of the 
nation, and that, if she had known the depth of the 
people's distress, and the decree in which it was caused 
by the viciousness of the whole existing system of 
govemraent, she would gladly have promoted every 
measure which could tend to their relief, we may find 
abundant proof in a letter which she had written to 
her mother, a few weeks earlier, Maria Teresa had 
spoken with some harshness of the French fickleness. 
Marie Antoinette replies,* 

" You are quite right in all you say about French 
levity, but I ain truly grieved that on that account 
you should conceive an aversion for the nation. The 
disposition of the people is very inconsistent, but it is 
not bad. Pens and tongues utter a great many things 
which are not in their heart. The proof that they do 
do not cherish hatred is that on the very slightest 
• Jsnuarj 14, 1776. Araatli II. p. 414. 
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occasion they speak well of one, and even praise one 
much more than one deserves. I have just this moment 
myself had experience of this. There had been a 
terrible fire in Paris in the Palace of Justice, and 
the same day I was to have gone to the Opera, so I 
did not go, but sent two hundred louis to relieve the 
most pressing cases of distress ;* and ever since the 
fire the very same people who had been circulating 
libels and songs against me,t have been extolling me 
to the skies." 

These revelations of her inmost thoughts to her 
mother show how real and warm was her affection for 
the French as a nation, as well as how little she 
claimed any merit for her endeavours to benefit them ; 
though a subsequent passage in the same letter also 
shows that she had been so much annoyed by some 
pasquinades and libels, of which she had been the 
subject, that she had become careful not to furnish 
fresh opportunities to her enemies.f " We have had 
here such a quantity of snow as has not been seen for 
many years, so that people are going about in sledges, 

* The ground floor of tlie Palace was occupied by tlie shops of 
jeweUers and milliners, some of whom were great sufferers bj the 
' fire. 

t In a letter written at the end of 1775, Mercy reports to the Em- 
press that some of Turgot's economical reforms had produced great 
discontent among those " qui trouvent leur interdt dans le d^sordre," 
which they had vented in scandalous and seditious writings. Many 
songs of that character had come out, some of which were attributed 
to Beaumarchais, **le roi et la reine n'y ont point 6U respect^s.*' 
December 17, 1775. Ameth, II. 410. 
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as they do at Vienna. We were out in tliem j 
about this place ; and to-day there is to be a grand 
procesBion of them through Paris, I should greatly 
have liked to be able to go ; but, as a queen has never 
been seen at such thiugs, people might have made up 
stories if I had gone, and I preferred giving up the 
pleasure to being worried by fresh libels." 

She was still as eager as ever in the pursuit of amuse- 
ment and especially of novelties in that way, when 
not restrained by considerations such as those which 
she here mentions. When at Choisy she gave water 
parties on the river in boats with awnings, which she 
called gondolas, rowing down as far as the very en- 
trance to the city. It was not quite a prudent 
diversion for her, for at this time her health was not 
very strong. She easily caught cold, and the reports of 
such attacks often caused great uneasiness at Vienna ; 
but the watermen were highly delighted, looking on 
her act in putting herself under their care, as a com- 
pliment to their craft ; and some of them, to increase 
her pleasure, jumped overboard and swam about. Their 
well-meant gallantry, however, was nearly having an 
unfavourable effect ; unaware that it was not an acci- 
dent, she thought that their lives were in danger, and 
the fear for them turned her sick, while Madame de 
Lamballe fainted away. But, when she perceived the 
truth, the qualm passed away, and she rewarded them 
handoomely for their ducking; begging, however, that 
it might not be repeated, and assuring them that she 
needed no such proof to convince her of their dutiful 
and faithful loyalty. 
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But the craving for excitement which was bred and 
nourished by the continuance of her unnatural position 
with respect to her husband in some parts of his treat- 
ment of her, was threatening to produce a very per- 
nicious effect by leading her to become a gambler. 
Some of those ladies, whom she admitted to her in- 
timacy, were deeply infected with this fatal passion ; 
and one of the most mischievous and intriguing of the 
whole company, the Princess de Guimen^e, introduced 
a play-table at some of her balls, which she induced 
Marie Antoinette to attend. At first the Queen took 
no share in the play ; as she had hitherto borne none 
or only a formal part in the gaming which, as we have 
seen, had long been a recognised feature in Court 
entertainments ; but gradually the hope of banishing 
vexation, if only by the substitution of a heavier care, 
got dominion over her, and in the autumn of 1776 
we find Mercy commenting on her losses at lans- 
quenet and pharaoh, at that time the two most 
fashionable round games, the stakes at which 
often rose to a very considerable amount. Though 
she continued to indulge in this unhealthy pastime 
for some time, in Mercy's opinion she never took any 
real interest in it. She practised it only because she 
wished to pass the time, and to drive away thought ; 
and because the one accomplishment which she wanted 
was the art of refusing. She even carried her com- 
plaisance so far as to allow professed gaming-table 
keepers to be brought from Paris to manage a pharaoh 
bank in her apartments, where the play was often con- 
tinued long after midnight. It v^aa xio\* Wy6\^^'^\. ^nt^ ^^ 
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tliia habit tliat itunavoidably left the King, who never 
quitted hia own apartments in the evening, to paea a 
great deal of time by himself; but, as if to make up 
for his coldness in one way, he was most indulgent in 
every other, and seemed to have made it a rule never 
to discountenance anything which could amuse her. 
His behaviour to her, in Mercy's eyes, seemed to 
resemble servility ; " it was that of the moat attentive 
courtier," and was carried bo far as to treat with 
marked distinction persons whose character he was 
known to disapprove, solely because she rgsjarded 
them with favour.* 

In cases such as these, the defects in the King's 
character contributed very injuriously to aggravate 
thoBC in hers. She required control, and he was too 
young to exercise it. He had too little liveliness to 
enter into her amusements; too little penetration to 
see that, though many of them, it may be said all, 
except the gaming-table, were innocent if he partook 
of them, indulgence in them, when he did not share 
them, could hardly fail to lead to unfriendly comments 
and misconstruction ; though even his presence could 
hardly have saved his Queen's dignity from some humili- 
ation when wrangles took place and accusations of 
cheating were made in her presence. The gaming- 
table is a notorious leveller of distinctions, and the 
worst behaved of the guests were too frequently the 
King's own brothers ; they were rude, overbear- 
ing, and ill-tempered. The Count de Provence on 
one occasion so wholly forgot the respect due to her, 
• Mercj to Maria Torcw, SoTembETl.&, 1116- kroiifti.,W WA. 
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that he assaulted a gentleman in her presence ; and 
the Count d'Artois, who played for very high stakes, 
invariably lost his temper when he lost his money. 
Indeed the Queen seems to have felt the discredit of 
such scenes; and it is probable that it was their 
frequent occurrence which led to a temporary sus- 
pension of the Pharaoh bank ; as a violent quarrel on 
the race-course between d'Artois and his cousin the 
Duke de Chartres, whom he openly accused of cheating 
him, for a while disgusted her with horse-races, and 
led her to propose a substitution of some of the old 
exercises of chivalry, such as running at the ring ; a 
proposal which had a great element of popularity in it, 
as being calculated to lead to a renewal of the old 
French pastimes, which seemed greatly preferable to 
the existing rage for copying, and copying badly, the 
fashions and pursuits of England. 
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CHAPTER XIL . 

Marie Antoinette finds herself in debt — Forgeries of her "Same are 
committed — The Queen derotes herself too much to Mme. de 
PoligDac and others — ^Versailles is less frequented — Bemonstranoes 
of the Empress — Volatile Character of the Queen — She goes to 
the Bab d'Op^ra at Paris — She receives the Duke of 
Dorset and other English Nobles with fiebvour — Ghrand Entertain- 
ment given her bj the Comte de Provence — Character of the Em- 
peror Joseph — He visits Paris and Versailles — His Feelings towards 
and Conversations with the King and Queen — He goes to the Opera 
— His Opinion of the Queen's Friends — Marie Antoinette's Letter to 
the Empress on his departure— The Emperor leaves her a Letter of 
Advice. 

BUT this addiction to play, though it was that con- 
sequence of the influence of the society to which 
Marie Antoinette was at this time so devoted, which 
would have seemed the most objectionable in the eyes 
of rigid moralists, was not that which excited the 
greatest dissatisfaction in the neighbourhood of the 
Court. Excessive gambling had so long been a noto- 
rious vice of the French Princes, that her letting 
herself down to join the gaming-table was not regarded 
as indicating any peculiar laxity of principle; while the 
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stakes which she permitted herself, and the losses she 
incurred, though they seemed heavy to her anxious 
German friends, were as nothing when compared with 
those of the King's brothers. Even when it became 
known that she was involved in debt, that again was re- 
garded as an ordinary occurrence, apparently even by 
the King himself, who paid the amount (about £20,000) 
without a word of remonstrance, merely remarking 
that he did not wonder at her funds being ex- 
hausted since she had such a passion for diamonds. 
For a great portion of the debts had been incurred for 
some diamond ear-rings which the Queen herself did 
not wish for, and had only bought to gratify Madame 
de Polignac, who had promised her custom to the 
jeweller who had them for sale. Marie Antoinette had 
evidently become less careful in regulating her ex- 
penses, till she was awakened by the discovery of a 
crime which she herself imputed to her own careless- 
ness in such matters. The wife of the King's trea- 
surer had borrowed money in her name, and had 
forged her handwriting to letters of acknowledgement 
of the loans. The fraud was only discovered through 
Mercy's vigilance, and the criminal was at once seized 
and punished ; but it proved a wholesome lesson to the 
Queen, who never forgot it, though, as we shall see 
hereafter, if others remembered it, the recollection only 
served to induce them to try and enrich themselves by 
similar knaveries. 

And this devotion of the Queen to the society of the 
Polignacs and Guimeneds, '* her society " w ^^ ^'OK^fc- 
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times called it,* had also a mischievous effect 
•diminishing her popularity with the great body 
of the nobles. The custom of former sovereigua 
had been to hold receptions several evenings in 
ettch week, to which the men and women of the 
highest rank were proud to repair to pay their court. 
But now the royal apartments were generally empty, 
the King being alone in his private cabinet, while the 
Queen was passing her time at some small private 
party of yoang people, by her presence often seeming 
to countenance intrigues of which she did not in her 
heart approve, and giddy convernation which was 
hardly consistent with her royal position ; though 
Mercy, in reporting these habits to the Empress, adds 
that the Queen's own demeanour, even in the moments 
of apparently unrestrained familiarity, was marked by 
Huch uniform self-possession and dignity, that no one 
ever ventured to take liberties with her, or to approach 
her without the most eutire respect.t 

It was hardly strange then that those who were not 
members of this society should feel offended at finding 
the Court, as it were, closed against them, and should 
cease to frequent the palace when they bad no cer- 
tainty of meeting anything but empty rooms. They 
even absented themselves from the Queen's balls, 

* "Le petit uumbre d» cciii que la Reiiie uppelle ' aa soci^.'" 
Meroj to Maria TereBa, February 15, 1777. Ametli, III. 18. 

+ •'11 faut cependant CDnrenir que dana oes circoHatancea ai rap- 
prai^b^a de la fainiliaj'itc, ta Reine, par uu maintiou qui tient ik son 

aao oaoteaanaL- de respect qui contTebaUucait uu pou la liberty 
propoB." Jl/orcj, to Maria Torcaa. irneU., U. iiTO. 
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which in consequence were so thinly attended that 
sometimes there were scarcely a dozen dancers of each 
sex, so that it was universally remarked that never, 
within the memory of the oldest courtiers, had Ver- 
sailles been so deserted as it was this winter; the 
difference between the scene which the palace presented 
now from what had been witnessed in previous seasons 
striking the Queen herself, and inclining her to listen 
more readily to the remonstrances which, at Mercy's 
instigation, the Empress addressed to her. Her mother 
pointed out to her, with all the weight of her own long 
experience, the incompatibility of a private mode of 
life, such as is suitable for subjects, with the State 
befitting a great sovereign ; and urged her to recollect 
that all the King's subjects, so long as their rank and 
characters were such as to entitle them to admission at 
Court, had an equal right to her attention ; and that 
the system of exclusiveness which she had adopted 
was a dereliction of her duty, not only to those who 
were thus deprived of the honours of the reception to 
which they were entitled, but also to the King, her hus- 
band, who was injured by any line of conduct which 
tended to discourage the nobles of the land from paying 
their respects to him. 

In the midst of all her giddiness Marie Antoinette 
always listened with good-humour, it may even be 
said with docility, to honest advice. No one ever in 
her rank was so unspoiled by authority; and more 
than one conversation which she held with the 
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Ambassador on the subject, showed that these "! 
iDonstraTices, reinforced as they were by the undeniable 
fact of the thinness of the company at the palace, had 
made an impression on her mind; though such im- 
pressions were as yet too apt to be fleeting, and too 
liable to be overborne by fresh temptations. For 
in Tolatile irapulsiveneBS, she resembled the French 
themselves ; and the good resolutions she made one 
day were always liable to be forgotten the next. 
Nothing as yet was steady and unalterable in her 
character but her kindness of heart and graciousneBB 
of manner; they never changed ; and it waa on her 
genuine goodness of disposition and righteousness of 
intention, that her German friends relied for producing 
an amendment as she grew older, far more than on any 
regrets for the past, or intentions of improvement for 
the future which might be wrung from her by any 
momentary reflection or vexation. 

If Versailiea was less lively than usual, Paris, on 
the other hand had never been so gay as during the 
carnival of 1777. The Queen went to several of the 
masked balls at the opera with one or other of her 
brothers-in-law and their wives ; the King expressing 
his perfect willingness that she should so amuse her- 
self, but never being able to overcome his own 
indolence and shyness so far as to accompany her. It 
could not have been a very lively amusement. She 
did not dance, but sat in an arm-chair, durveying the 
dancers, or walked down the saloon attended by an 
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officer of the body-guard, and one lady-in-waiting, 
both masked like herself. Occasionally she would 
grant to some noble of high rank the honour of 
walking at her side ; but it was remarked that those 
whom she thus distinguished were often foreigners ; 
some English noblemen, such as the Duke of Dorset and 
Lord Strathavon being especially favoured, for a reason 
which, as given by Mercy, shows that that insular 
stiffness, which with national self-complacency Britons 
sometimes confess as a not unbecoming characteristic, 
was not at that time attributed to them by others ; 
since the Ambassador explains the Queen's preference 
by the self-evident fact that the English gentlemen 
were the best dancers, and made the best figure in a 
ball-room. 

• 

But all the other festivities of this winter were 
thrown into the shade by an entertainment of extra- 
ordinary magnificence, which was given in the Queen's 
honour by the Count de Provence at his villa at 
BruDoy.* The Count was an admirer of Spenser, and 
appeared to desire to embody the spirit of that poet 
of the ancient chivalrj^ in the scene which he pre- 
sented to the view of his illustrious guest when she 
entered his grounds. Every one seemed asleep. Groups 
of cavaliers, armed cap^-pU^ and surrounded by a 
splendid retinue of squires and pages were seen slumber- 
ing on the ground ; their lances lying by their sides, 
their shields hanging on the trees which overshadowed 

* Brunoj is about fifteen miles from Fans. 
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them ; their verj' horses reposing idly on the graM 
which they cared not to hrowse. All seemed under thi; 
influence of a spell as pnwerM us that under which 
Merlin bad bound the pitiless daughter of Arthur; 
but, the moment that Marie Antoinette passed within 
the gates, the enchantment was dissolved ; the pages 
sprang to their feet, and brought the easily roused 
steeds to their awakened masters. Twenty-five chal- 
lengers, with scarves of green, the Queen's favourite 
colour, on snow-white chargers, overthrew an equal 
number of antagonists; but no deadly wounds were 
given. The victory of her chanipiotia having been 
decided, both parties of combatants mingled as spec- 
tators at a play, and afterwards as dancers at a grand 
ball which was wound up by a display of fireworks 
and a superb illumination, of which the principal orna- 
ment was a gorgeous bouquet of flowers, in man)-- 
coloured fire, lighting np the inscription Vive Louie, 
Vive Marie Antoiuetto. 

At last, however, the carnival came to an end. Not 
too soon for the Queen's good, since hunts and long 
rides by day, and balls kept up till a late hour by 
night, had been too much for her strength,* so that even 
indifferent observers remarked that she looked ill, and 
had grown thin. But even had Lent not interrupted 



" "An reste il eat. tempa pour la aanW de la Keine que lo camaTBl 
finiaae. On romarqUB qu'cUo s'eu altJre, et que ea Majpste maigrit 
bottiteoup," Marifl-Tbdrfeae h Louis XYI. la date Furrier 1, 1"77, 
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her amusements, she would have ceased for a while to 
regard them, her whole mind being now devoted to pre^ 
paring for the reception of her brother the Emperor 
Joseph, whose visit, which had been promised in the pre- 
vious year, was at last fixed for the month of April. It 
was anticipated with anxiety by the Empress and Mercy, 
as well as by Marie Antoinette. He was a prince of a 
peculiar disposition and habits. Before his accession 
to the Imperial throne, he had been kept, apparently 
not greatly against his will, in the background. Nor, 
while his father lived, did he give any indications of a 
desire for power, or of any capacity for exercising it ; 
but, since he had been placed on the throne, he had 
displayed great activity and energy, though he was 
still, in the opinion of many, more of a philosopher, a 
detractor might have said more of a pedant, than of a 
statesman. He studied theories of government, and 
was extremely fond of giving advice; and as both 
Louis and Marie Antoinette were persons who in many 
respects stood in need of friendly counsel, Mercy and 
Maria Teresa had both looked forward to his visit to 
the French Court as an event likely to be of material 
service to both, while his sister regarded it with a mixed 
feeling of hope and fear, in which, however, the plea- 
surable emotions predominated. 

She was not insensible to the probability that he would 
disapprove of some of her habits; indeed, we have already 
seen that he had expressed his disapproval of them, and 
of some of her friends, in the preceding year; and she 
dreaded his lectures ; but on the other hand she felt con- 
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fideat that a personal acquaiotance with the Court wdl 
prove to him that many of the tales to her prejudice 
which had reached him had heen mischievona exaggera- 
tions, and that thus he would he ahle to disabuse their 
mother, and to tranquillise her mitid on many points. 
She hoped too that a personal knowledge of each other 
by him and her own husband would tend to cement a 
real friendship between them ; and that his stronger 
mind would obtain an influence over Louis, which 
might induce him to rouse himself from his ordinary 
apathy and reserve, and make him more of a man of 
the world and more of a companion for her. Lastly, 
but probably above all, she thirsted with sisterly affec- 
tion for the sight of her brother, and anticipated with 
pride the opportnnity of presenting to her new country- 
men a relation of whom she was proud on account of 
his personal endowments and character, and whose 
imperial rank made his visit wear the appearance of 
a marked compliment to the whole French nation. 

High-strung expectations often ensure their own 
disappointment, but it was not so in this instance; 
though the august visitor's first act displayed an eccen- 
tricity of disposition which must have led more people 
than one to entertain secret misgivings as to the con- 
sequences which might flow from a visit which had 
such a commencement. Like his brother Maximilian, 
he too travelled incognito, under the title of the Count 
Falkenatein ; and he persisted in maintaining his dis- 
guise so absolutely that he refused to occupy the apart- 
ments which the Queen had pie-gared for him in the 
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palace, and insisted on taking up his quarters with 
Mercy in Paris, and at a hotel, for the few days which 
he passed at Versailles. 

However, though, by his conduct in this matter, he 
to some extent disappointed the hope which his sister 
had conceived of an uninterrupted intercourse with 
him during his stay in France, in every other respect 
the visit passed off to the satisfaction of all the parties 
principally concerned. Fortunately at their first inter- 
view, Marie Antoinette herself made a most favourable 
impression on him. She had been but a child when 
he had last seen her. She was now a woman ; and 
he was wholly unprepared for the matured and queenly 
beauty at which she had arrived. He was not a man 
to flatter any one, but almost his first words to her 
were that, had she not been his sister, he could not 
have refrained from seeking her hand that he might 
secure to himself so lovely a partner; and each suc- 
ceeding meeting strengthened his admiration of her 
personal graces. She, always eager to please, was 
gratified at the feeling she had inspired ; and thus 
an affectionate tone was from the first established be- 
tween them, and all reserve was banished from their 
conversation. It was not diminished by the admoni- 
tions which, as he conceived, his age and greater ex- 
perience entitled him to address to her, though some- 
times they took the form of banter and ridicule, 
sometimes that of serious reproof;* but she bore all 

* Once when he had spoken to her with a seyerity which alarmed 
Mercj, who feared it might irritate the Queen, "l\me ^Vb ^xiLxSaso^t 
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his lectures with unvarying good liumour, promising 
him that the time should come when she would make 
the amendment which he desired; never atteiiipting 
to conceal from him and scarcely to excuse the faults 
of which she was not unconscious, nor the vexations 
which in some particulars continually disquieted her. 

It was, at least, equally fortunate that the King also 
conceived a great liking for his brother-in-law at first 
sight. Bis character disposed him to receive with 
eagerness advice from one who had himself occupied a 
throne for several years, and whone relationship seemed 
a sufficient warrant that his counsels would be honest 
and disinterested. Accordingly those about him soon 
remarked that Louis treated the Emperor with a 
cordiality that he had never shown to anyone else. 
They had many long and interesting conversations, 
sometimes with Marie Antoinette as a third party, 
sometimes by themselves, Louis discussed with the 
Emperor his anxiety to have a family, and his hopes 
of such a result; and Joseph expressed his opinion 
freely on all subjects, even volunteering suggestions 
of a change in the King's habits; as when he recom- 
mended him, as a part of his kingly duty, to visit the 
different provinces, seaports, cities, and manufacturing 
towns of his kingdom, so as to acquaint himself gene- 
rally with the feelings and resources of the people. 
Louis listened with attention ; if there was any case in 

qa'il en avait agi sinsi pour aondcr I'kme de la Reine, et voir ei par la 
forca il n'j imrait pna iiiojfn d'obtenir plus que par la dauiteur." 
Merej to Uaria TereiB- Ametb, lit. 14. 
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which the Emperor's advice was thrown away, it was, 
if the Queen's suspicions were correct, when he re- 
commended to the King a line of conduct adverse to 
her influence. 

Mercy had told the Emperor that Louis was devotedly 
attached to the Queen, but that he feared her at least as 
much as he loved her ; and Joseph would have desired 
to see some of this fear transferred to, and felt by her; and 
showed his wish that the King should exert his legiti- 
mate authority as a husband to check those habits of 
his wife of which they both disapproved, and which 
she herself did not defend. But, even if Louis did for 
a moment make up his mind to adopt a tone of authority, 
his resolution faded away in his wife's presence before 
her superior resolution ; and to the end of their days 
she continued to be the leader, and he to follow her 
guidance. 

It need hardly be told that so august a visitor had 
entertainments given in his honour. The King gave 
banquets at Versailles, the Queen less formal parties 
at her Little Trianon ; though gaieties were not much to 
Joseph's taste, and, at a visit which his sister com- 
pelled him to pay to the Opera, he remained ensconced 
at the back of her box till she dragged him forward, 
and, as if by main force, presented him to the audience. 
The whole theatre resounded with applause, expressed 
in such a way as to mark that it was to the Queen's 
brother, fully as much as to the Emperor, that the 
homage was paid. The opera was Iphig^nie, the 
chorus in which, ChantonSf celebrons notre reiueW^ 
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by tliis time been almost as fully adopted as the 
preesiou of the national loyalty as God save the Quceu 
is in England. Bnt even on its first performance it 
had not been hailed with more rapturous cheering than 
shook the whole house on this occasion ; and Joseph 
had the satisfaction of believing that his sister's bold 
on the affection and on the respect of the Parisians was 
eeonreiy established. 

He was less pleased at the races in the Bois de 
Boulogne, which he visited the next day. No incon- 
siderable part of Mercy's disapproval of such gather- 
ings had been founded on the impropriety of gentle- 
men appearing in the Queen's presence in top boots 
and leather breeches, instead of in court dress; and 
the Emperor's displeasure appears to have been chiefly 
excited by the hurry and want of stately order which 
were inseparable from the excitement of a race-course, 
and which, indifferent as he was to many points of 
etiqnette, seemed even to him derogatory to the ma- 
jesty of a Queen to witness so closely. But he was 
far more dissatisfied with the company at the Princess 
de Gnimenee's, to which the Queen, with not quite her 
usual judgement, persuaded him one evening to accom- 
pany her. He saw not only gambling for much higher 
stakes than could be right for any lady to venture 
(the Queen did not play herself), bnt he saw those who 
took part in the play lose their tempers over their cards, 
and quarrel with oue another; while he heard the 
hostess herself accused of cheating, the gamesters for- 
getting the respect due to their Queen in their excite- 
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ment and intemperance. He spoke strongly on the 
subject to Marie Antoinette, declaring that the apart- 
ment was no better than a common gaming-house; 
but was greatly mortified to see that his reproofs on 
this subject were received with less than the usual 
attention, and that she allowed her partiality for those 
whom she called her friends to outweigh her feeling of 
the impropriety of disorders of which she could not 
deny the existence. 

But entertainments and amusements were not per- 
mitted to engross much of his time. If he visited the 
King and Queen as a brother, he was visiting France 
and Paris as a sovereign and a statesman, and as such 
he made a careful inspection of all that Paris had 
most worthy of his attention ; of the barracks, the 
arsenals, the hospitals, the manufactories. And he ac- 
quired a very high idea of the capabilities and resources 
of the country, though, at the same time, a very low 
opinion of the talents and integrity of the existing 
Ministers. Of the King himself he conceived a favour- 
able estimate. Of his desire to do his duty to his 
people he had always been convinced, but, in a long 
conversation which he had held with him on the cha- 
racter of the French people,* and of the best mode of 
governing them, in which Louis entered into many de- 
tails, he found his correctness of judgement and general 
knowledge of sound principles of policy far superior to 
his anticipations, though at the same time he felt con- 
vinced that his want of readiness and decision, and 

* Ameth III. 73. 
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his timidity in action would always render and keep 
bim very inferior to the Queen, especially whenever 
it should be necessary to come to a prompt decision 
on matters of momiiiit, 

After a visit of six weeks, he quitted Paris for his 
dominions in the Netherlands at the end of May, and 
a letter of the Queen to her mother is very expressive 
of the pleasure which she had received from his visit, 
and of the lasting benefits which she hoped to deriva 
from it. 



"VersaUles, June 14. 



" My dearest mother, 

" It is plain truth that the departure of the Emperor 
has left a void in my heart from which I cannot recover. 
I was so happy during the short time of his visit that 
at this moment it all seems like a dream. But one 
thing will never be a dream to me, and that is the 
good advice and counsel which he gave me, and which 
is for ever engraven in my heart. 

" I must tell my dear mamma that he gave me one 
thing which 1 earnestly begged of him, and which 
causes me the greatest pleasure. It is a packet of 
advice which he has left me in writing. At this moment 
it constitutes my chief reading; and, if ever I could 
forget what he said to me, which I do not believe I 
ever could, I should still have this paper always before 
me, which would soon recall me to my duty. My dear 
mamma will have learnt by the courier, who stjirted 
yesterday, how well the King behaved during the lust 
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moments of my brother's visit. I can assure you that 
I thoroughly understand him, and that he was really 
aflfected at the Emperor's departure. As he does not 
always recollect to pay attention to forms, he does not 
at all times show his feelings to the outer world, but all 
that I see proves to me that he is truly attached to my 
brother, and that he has the greatest regard for him ; 
and, at the moment of my brother's departure, when 
I was in the deepest distress, he showed an attention 
to and a tenderness for me, which all my life I shall 
never forget, and which would attach me to him, if I 
had not been attached to him already. 

" It is impossible that my brother should not have 
been pleased with this nation. For one who, like him, 
knows how to estimate men, must have seen that, in 
spite of the exceeding levity which is inveterate in the 
people, there is a manliness and cleverness in them, 
and, speaking generally, an excellent heart, and a 
desire to do right. The only thing is to manage them 
properly. ... I have this moment received your dear 
letter by the post. What goodness yours is, at a 
moment when you have so much business to think of, 
to recollect my name day. It overwhelms me. You 
oflFer up prayers for my happiness. The greatest 
happiness that I can have is to know that you are 
pleased with me, to deserve your kindness, and to 
convince you that no one in the world feels greater 
aflfection or greater respect for you than I." 

It is a letter very characteristic of the writer, as 
VOL. I. 
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showing that neither time nor distance could chill 
her affection for her family ; and that the attainment 
of Royal authority had in no degree extinguished 
her habitual feeling of duty : that it had even 
strengthened it by making its performance of import- 
ance not only to herself hut to others. Nor is the 
jealousy for the reputation of the French people, and 
the desire ho warmly pcofossed that they should have 
won her brother's favourable opinion, less becoming 
in a queen of France; while, to descend to minor 
points, the neatness and felicity of the language may 
be admitted to prove, if her education had been incom- 
plete when she left Austria, with how much pains, since 
her progress had depended on herself, she had laboured 
to make up for its deficiencies. That she should have 
asked her brother, as she here mentions, to leave her 
his advice in writing, is a practical proof that her ex- 
pression of an earnest desire to do her duty was not 
a mere form of words ; while the resolution which she 
avows never to forget his admonitions, shows a 
genuine humility and candour, a sincere desire to be 
told of and to amend her faults which one is hardly 
prepared to meet with in a queen of one-and-twenty. 
For Joseph did not spare her, nor forbear to set before 
her in the plainest light those parts of her conduct 
which he disapproved. He told her plainly that, if in 
France people paid her respect and observance, it was 
only as the wife of their king that they honoured her ; 
and that the tone of superiority in which she some- 
times allowed herself to speak of him, was as ill- 
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judged as it was unbecoming. He hinted his dissatis- 
faction at her conduct towards him as her husband in 
a series of questions which, unless she could answer 
as he wished, must, even in her own judgement, 
convict her of some failure in her duties to him. Did 
she show him that she was wholly occupied with him, 
that her studj' was to make him shine in the opinion 
of his subjects without any thought of herself ? Did 
she stifle every wish to shine at his expense, to be 
affable when he was not so, to seem to attend to 
matters which he neglected ? Did she preserve a dis- 
creet silence as to his faults and weaknesses, and 
make others keep silence about them also ? Did she 
make excuses for him, and keep secret the fact of her 
acting as his adviser? Did she study his character, 
his wishes ? Did she take care never to seem cold or 
weary when with him, never indifferent to his conver- 
sation or his caresses? 

The other matters on which the Emperor chiefly 
dwells were those on which Mercy, and, by Mercy's 
advice, Maria Teresa also, had repeatedly pressed her. 
But these questions of Joseph's set plainly before us 
some of his young sister's difficulties and temptations, 
and, it must be confessed, some points in which her 
conduct was not wholly unimpeachable in discretion, 
even though her solid affection for her husband never 
wavered for a moment. In some respects they were 
an ill-assorted couple. He was slow, reserved, and 
awkward. She was clever, graceful, lively, and look- 
ing for liveliness. Both were thoroughly upright and 

2 
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conscientious; but he was indififerent to the opinions 
formed of him, while she was eager to please, to be 
applauded, to be loved. The temptation was great to 
one so young at times to put her graces in contrast to 
his uncouthness ; to be seen to lead him who had a 
right to lead her; and, though we may regret, we 
cannot greatly wonder that she had not always steadi- 
ness to resist it. One tie was still wanting to bind 
her to him more closely ; and happily the day was not 
far distant when that was added to complete and 
rivet their union. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Impressions made on the Queen by the Emperor's yisit — Mutual 
jealousies of her Fayourites — The Story of the Gheralier d'Assas — 
The Terraoe concerts at YersaiLles — More inroads on etiquette — 
Insolence and unpopularity of the Count d'Artois— Marie An- 
toinette takes Interest in Politics — France concludes an Alliance 
with the United States — ^Affairs of Bavaria— Character of the 
Queen's letters on politics — The Queen expects to become a 
Mother — Voltaire returns to Paris — The Queen declines to reoeiye 
him — Misconduct of the Duke d'Orl^ans in the action off Ushant — 
The Queen uses her Influence in his favour. 

THE Emperor's admonitions and counsels had not 
been altogether unfraitful. If they had not at 
once entirely extinguished his sister's taste for the 
practices which he condemned, they had evidently 
weakened it ; even though, as the first impression wore 
oflf, and her fear of being overwhelmed with ennui* 
resumed its empire, she relapsed for a while into her 
old habits, it was no longer with the same eagerness as 
before, and not without frequent avowals that they 
had lost their attraction. She visibly drew off from 

* When Mercy remonstrated with her on her relapse into some of 
her old habits from which at first she seemed to have weaned herself, 
" La seule r^ponse que j'aie obtenu a et^ la crainte de s'ennuyer." 
Mercy to Maria Teresa, November 19, 1777. Ameth, III. 13. 
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the entanglements of tlie coterie with which she. \ 
surrounded herself. The members had grown jualous 
of one another. Madame de Polignac feared the in- 
fluence of the superior disiuterestednesaof the Princess 
de Laraballe; Madame de Guimenee, who was sus- 
pected of a want of even common honesty, grudged 
every favour that was bestowed on Madame de Poli- 
fjjnac; and their rivalry, which was not always sup- 
pressed even in the Queen's presence, was not only 
felt by her to be degrading to herself, but was also 
wearisome. 

Throughout the autumn her occupations and amuse- 
ments were of a simpler kind. She read more, and 
agreeably surprised De Vermond by the soundness of 
her reflections on many inoideuts and characters in 
history. Accounts of chivalrous deeds had an especial 
charm for her. Hume was still her favourite author. 
And it happened that, while the gallantry of the loyal 
champions of Charles I. was frttsh in her memory, a 
caaual conversation threw in her way an opportunity of 
doing honour to the self-devoted heroism of a French 
soldier whom the proudest of the British cavaliers 
might have welcomed as a brother, but whose valiant 
and self-sacrificing fidelity had been left unnoticed by 
the worthless Sovereign in whose service he had 
perished, and by his Ministers, who thought only of 
securing the favour of the reigning mistress — favour 
to be won by actions of a very different complexion. 

In the Seven Years' War, when the French army 
under the Marshal De Broglie, and the Prussians undei 
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Princii Ferdinand of Brunswick were watching one 
another iu the neighbourhood of Wesel, the Chevalier 
d'Assas, a captain in the regiment of Auvergiie, was iu 
command of an outpost on a dark night of October, 
He had strolled a little in advance of his eentries into 
the wood which fronted bis position, when suddenly he 
found himself surrounded and seized by a body of 
armed enemies. They were the advanced guard of the 
Prince's army, who waa marching to surprise De 
Broglie by a night attack, and they threatened him 
with instant death if he made the slightest noise. If 
he were hut silent he was safe as a prisoner of war; 
but his safety would have been the ruin of the whole, 
French army, which had no suspicion of its danger. 
He did not for even a moment hesitate. With all the 
strength of his voice he shouted to his men, who were 
within hearing, that the enemy were upon them, and 
fell bayonetted to death almost before the words had 
passed hia lips. He had saved his comrades and his 
commander, and had influenced the issue of the whole 
campaign. The enemy, whose well planned enterprise 
his self-devotion had baffled, paid a cordial tribute 
of praise to his heroism, Ferdinand himself publicly 
expressing bis regret at the fate of one whose valour 
bad shed honour on every brot her- sold ier ; but not 
the slightest notice had been taken of him by those in 
authority in France till his exploit waa accidentally 
mentioned in the Queen's apartments. It filled her 
with admiration. She asked what had been done to 
commemorate so noble a deed. She was told "no- 
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thing;" the man and his gallantry bad been alike 
forgotten. "Had be left descendants or kinsmen?" 
" He had a brother and two nephews ; the brother a 
retired veteran of the same regiment, the nephews 
oEBcers in different corps of the army." The dead 
hero was forgotten no longer. Marie Antoinette never 
rested till she had procured an adequate pension for the 
brother, which was settled in perpetuity on the family; 
and promotion for both the nephews ; and, aa ft further 
compliment, Clostercamp, the name of the village which 
■was the scene of the brave deed, was added for ever 
to their family name. The pension is paid to this day, 
For a time, indeed, it was suspended while France 
was under the sway of the rapacious and insensible 
murderers of the King who had granted it; but Na- 
poleon restored itj and, amid all the changes that have 
since taken place in the government of the country, 
every succeeding ruler has felt it equally honourable 
and politic to recognise the eternal claims which 
patriotic virtue has on the gratitude of the country. 

Mario Anioinette had thus the honour of setting an 
example to the Government and the nation. Her heart 
was getting lighter as the vexations under which she 
had 80 long fretted began to disappear. The late card 
parties were often superseded, throughout the autumn, 
by concerts on the terrace at Versailles, where the 
regimental bands were the performers, and to which 
all the well-dressed towns-people were admitted, while 
the Queen attended by the Princesses and her ladies, 
and occasionally escorted by Louis himself, Btr oiled up 
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and down and among the crowd, diflFusing even greater 
pleasure than they themselves enjoyed ; Marie Antoi- 
nette, as usual, being the central object of attraction, 
and greeting all with a beaming brightness of ex- 
pression, and an afifability as cordial as it was 
dignified, which deserved to win all hearts. One of 
the entertainments which she gave to the King at the 
Little Trianon may be recorded, not for any unusual 
sumptuousness of the spectacle, but as having been the 
occasion on which she made one more inroad on the 
established etiquette of the Court in one of its most 
unaccountable restrictions ; to such Royal parties the 
King's Ministers had never been regarded as admis- 
sible, but on this night Marie Antoinette commanded 
the company of the Count and Countess de Maurepas. 
And the innovation was regarded not only by them as 
a singular favour, but by all their colleagues as a 
marked compliment to the whole body of Ministers, 
and served to increase their desire to consult her 
inclinations in every matter in which she took an 
interest. 

And the esteem which she thus conciliated was at 
this time not destitute of real importance, since the 
conduct of the other members of the Royal Family 
excited very diflferent feelings. The Count de Provence 
was generally distrusted as intriguing and insincere. 
And the Count d'Artois, whose bad qualities* were of a 
more conspicuous character, was becoming an object 

* See Marie Antoinette's account to her mother of his quarrel with 
the Duchesse de Bourbon at a Bal de TOp^. Ameth, III. 174. 
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of general dislike, Dot so much from his d is sip Stated 
mode of life, as from the overbearing arrogance which 
he imparted into his pleasures. No rank was high 
enough to protect the objects of his displeasure from 
his insolence ; even ladies were not safe from it ; while 
his extravagance was beyond all bounds, since he 
considered himself entitled to claim from the National 
Treasury whatever he might require in addition to his 
stated income. He was at the same time repairing one 
castle, that of St. Germain, which the King had given 
him; rebuilding another large house which he had 
purchased in the same neighbourhood; and pulling 
down and rebuilding a third, named Bagatelle, in the 
Bois de Boulogne; which he had just bought, and as to 
which he had laid an enormous wager that it should be 
completed and furnished in sixty days. To win his 
bet nearly a thousand workmen were employed day 
u)d night, and, as the requisite materials could not he 
provided at so short a notice, he sent patrols of his 
regiment to scoar the roads, and seize every cart 
hiaded with stones or timber for other employers, 
v-Iiicb he thus appropriated to his own use. He did, 
indeed, pay for the goods thus seized, and he won hfo 
bet, but when the princes of the land made so opfen a 
parade of their disregard of all law and all deotocqr, 
one can hardly wonder that men in secret bc- 
talk of a revolution, or tlwl fXl the gniee' 
ness of the Qutvn ^iio'iIJ 
grave causes of -ii- ;. 
As the new year 
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began to occupy the Queen's attention. On political 
questions, the advice which the Empress gave her 
diflfered in some degree from that of her ambassador. 
Maria Teresa was an earnest politician, but she was also 
a mother ; and as being eager above all things for her 
daughter's happiness, while she entreated Marie Antoi- 
nette to study politics, history, and such other subjects 
as might qualify her to be an intelligent companion of 
the King, and so far as or whenever he might require it, 
his chief confidante, she warned her also against ever 
wishing to rule him. But Mercy was a statesman above 
everything, and, feeling secure of being able to guide 
the Queen, he desired to instil into her mind an 
ambition to govern the King. On one most important 
question she proved wholly unable to do so ; since the 
decision taken was not even in accordance with the 
judgement or inclination of Louis himself; but he 
allowed himself to be persuaded by two of his Ministers 
to adopt a course against which Joseph had earnestly 
warned him in the preceding year, and which, as he had 
been then convinced, was inconsistent alike with his posi- 
tion as a King, and with his interests as King of France. 
England had been for some years engaged in a civil 
war with her colonies in North America, and from the 
commencement of the contest a strong sympathy for 
the colonists had been evinced by a considerable 
party in France. Louis, who, for several reasons 
disliked England and English ideas, was at first 
inclined to coincide in this feeling as a develop- 
ment of anti-English principles; he was far from 
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suspectlag that its source was rather a revolutionai 
and republioan sentiment. But he had conversed with 
his brother-in-law on the possibility of advantages 
which might accrue to France from the weakening of 
her old foe, if French aid should enable the Americans 
to establish their independence. Joseph's opinion was 
clear and unhesitatiug, "I am a King, it is my 
business to he Royalist," and he easily convinced 
Louis that for one Sovereign to assist the subjects of 
another monarch, who were iu open revolt, was to 
set a mischievous example which might in time be 
turned against himself. But since his return to 
Vienna, unprecedented disasters had befallen England ; 
a whole army had laid down its arms; the ultimate 
success of the Americans seemed to every statesman 
in Europe to be assured, and the prospect gave such 
encouragement to the war party in the French Cabinet, 
that Louis could resist it no longer. In February, 
1778, a treaty was concluded with the United States, 
as the insurgents called themselves ; and France 
plunged into a war from which she had nothing to 
gain, which involved her in enormous expeuBOS, which 
brought on her overwhelming defeats, and which, from 
its effects upon the troops sent to serve with the 
American army, who thus became infected with -re- 
publican principles, had no slight influence in bringing 
about the calamities which, a few years later, 
whelmed both king and people. 

All Marie Antoinette's language on the subject shows 
that she viewed the quarrel with England with even 
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greater repugnance than her husband; but it is curious 
to see that her chief fear was lest the war should be 
waged by land, and that she felt much greater con- 
fidence in the French navy than in the army.* Though 
it was just at this time that Voltaire was pointing out 
to his countrymen that England had always enjoyed 
and always would possess a maritime superiority which 
diflferent inquirers might attribute to various causes ; 
but which none could deny.f 

Even before the conclusion of this treaty, however, 
the Americans had found sympathisers in France, to 
one of whom some of the circumstances of the war 
which they were now waging, gave a subsequent im- 
portance to which no talents or virtues of his own en- 
titled him. The Marquis de La Fayette was a young 
man of ancient family, and of fair but not excessive 
fortune. He was awkward in appearance and manner, 
gawky, red-haired, and singularly deficient in the ac- 
complishments which were cultivated by other youths 
of his age and rank.J But he was deeply imbued with 

* *' II 7 a apparence que notre marine dont on s'occupe depuis long^ 
temps ya bientdt 6tre en actiyit^. Dieu reuille que tons ces monre* 
ments n'am^nent pas la guerre de terre." Marie Antoinette to Maria 
Teresa, March 18, 1777. Ameth, III. 174. 

t '* Jamais les Anglais n'ont en tant de superiorite sur mer ; mais 
ils en eurent sur les Fran^ais dans tons les temps." Si^cle de Louis 
XV. 0. 35. 

X The Comte de la Marck who knew him weU, says of him, *' II 
^tait gauche dans toutes ses mani^res ; sa taille ^tait tr^s ^levee, ses 
cheveux tr^ roux, il dansait sans grace, montait mal k cheral, et les 
jeunes gens avec lesquels il yirait se montraient plus adroits que lui 
dans les diyerses exercises d'alors & la mode.*' He describes his income 
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the doctrines of the new philosophy which saw virtue 
ia the mere fact of resistance to authority ; and, when 
the colonists took up arms, he became eager to afford 
them such aid as he could give. He made the acquaint- 
ance of Silas Deaiie, one of the most unscrupulous of 
the American agents, who promised him, though lie 
was only twenty yeara of age, the rank nf major- 
general. As he was at all times the slave of a most 
overweening conceit, he was tempted by that bait ; 
and, though he could not leave France without incur- 
ring the forfeiture of his military rank in the array of 
bis own country, in April, 1777, be crossed over to 
America to serve as a volunteer under Washington, 
who naturally received with special distinction a re- 
cruit of such political importance. He was present at 
more than one battle, and was wounded atBrandywine; 
but the exploit which made him most conspicuous was a 
ridiculous act of bravado in sending a challenge to Lord 
Carlisle, the chief of the English Commissioners wbo 
in 1778 were despatched to _America to endeavour to re- 
establish peace. However, the close of the war, which 
ended, as is well known, in the bumiliation of Great 
Britain, and the establishment of the Independence of 
the colonies, made him seem a hero to his countrymen on 
his return. The Queen, always eager to encourage and 
reward feats of warlike enterprise, treated him with 
marked distinction, and procured bim from her hus- 

as " une fortune de 120,000 livrea de rente," a little ander £5000* 
yeiir. CorreBpandance eatre le Comta de Uirabeau et le Comte de la 
Marck, I. 47. 
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band not only the restoration of his commission, but 
promotion to the command of a regiment ;* kindness 
which, as will be seen, he afterwards requited with the 
foulest ingratitude. 

Nor was this most imprudent war with England the 
only question of foreign politics which at this time 
interested Marie Antoinette. Her native land, her 
mother's hereditary dominions were also threatened 
with war. On the death of the Elector of Bavaria at 
the end of 1777, Joseph, who had been married to his 
sister, claiined a portion of his territories ; and Frederick 
of Prussia, that " bad neighbour," as Marie Antoinette 
was wont to call him, announced his resolution to resist 
that claim, by force of arms if necessary. If he should 
carry out the resolution which he had announced, 
and if war should in consequence break out, much 
would depend on the attitude which France would 
assume, on her fidelity to or disregard of the alliance 
w^hich had now subsisted more than twenty years. 
So all-important to Austria was her decision that 
Maria Teresa forgot the line which, as a general rule 
of conduct, she had recommended to her daughter, and 
wrote to her with the most extreme earnestness to en- 
treat her to lose no opportunity of influencing the 
King's council. If it depended on Maria Teresa, the 
claim would probably not have been advanced; but 
Joseph had made it on the part of the empire, and, when 

* '' On a parl^ de moi dans tous lea cercles, mdme apres que la bont^ 
de la Reine m'eut valii le regiment du Roi dragons." Memoires de ma 
Main, Memoires de La Fayette I. 86. 
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it was once made, the Empress could not withhold 
her support from her eon. She therefore threw herself 
into the quarrel with as much eariiestDess as if it had 
been her own. Indeed, since Joseph had as yet no 
authority over her hereditary poBsessions, it was only 
Ijy her armies that it could be maintained ; and, in 
her letters to her daughter, she declared that Marie 
Antoinette had her happiness, the welfare of her house, 
and of the whole Austrian nation in her hands; that 
all depended on her activity and affection. She knuw 
that the French Ministers were inclined to favour the 
views of Frederic, but if the alliance should be dis- 
solved, it would kill her,* Marie Antoinette grew 
pale at reading so ominous a denunciation. It required 
no art to iuflame her against Frederic. The Seven 
Years' War had begun when she was but a year old ; 
and all her life she had heard of nothing more fre- 
quently than of the rapacity and dishonesty of that 
unprincipled aggressor. She now entered with eager- 
ness into her mother's views, and pressed them oh 
Louis with unremitting diligence and considerable 
fertility of argument, though she was greatly dismayed 
at finding that not only his Ministers but he himself 
regarded Austria as actuated by an aggressive ambi- 
tion, and compared her claim to a portion of Bavaria 
to the partition of Poland, which, sis years before, 

■ " La lettre oil Votre Majeate parlant du Roi de PrUBie B'eiprimH 
ainsi . . ■ ' cela ferait un changcmcnt dana nntro allii)jico, ca qui me 
donnerait la mort,' j'al ni la Kerne p4Ur en ine li»mt cette arlicle." 
Uercf to Maria Teresa, Feliruar; 18, 17TS. Ametli, 111. 170. 
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had drawn forth unwonted eipriissions of honoiirahle 
indignation from even his unworthy grandfather. The 
idea that the alliance between France and the Empire 
was itself at stake on the question, made her so anxious 
that yhe sent fortheMiuiatera themselveH, pressing her 
views on both Maiirepas and Vergennes with great 
earnestness. But they, though still faithful to the 
maintenance of the alliance, sympathised with the King 
rather than with her in his view of the character of 
the claim which the Emperor had put forward; aud 
they also urged another argument for abstaining from 
any active intervention, that the finances of the country 
were in so deplorable a state that France could not 
afford to go to war. It was plain, as she told them, 
that this consideration should at least equally have 
prevented their quarrelling with England. But, in 
spite of all her persistence, they were not to be moved 
from this view of the true interest of France in the 
conjuncture that had arisen; aud accordingly in the 
brief war which ensued between the Empire and 
Prussia, France took no part, though it is more than 
probable that her mediation between the belligerents, 
which had no little share in bringing about the peace 
of Teschen,* was in a great degree owing to the Queen's 
influence. 

For she was not discouraged by her firat failure, but 
renewed her importunities from time to time ; and at 



• Sen Core's House of Austria, o 
bj no action or eTant of importani 
Tesotien, M»j 10, 1779. 
VOL. I. 



The war, which was marked 
19 termiiuted bj the tre&tj of 
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last did succeed m wringing a promise from her hus- 
band that, if Prussia should invade the Flumish pro- 
vinces of Austria, France would arm on the Empress's 
side. So fully did the affair absorb her attention that 
it made her indifferent to the gaieties which the carnival 
always brought round. She did, indeed, as a matter 
of duty, give one or two grand state balls, one of which, 
in which the dancers of the quadrilles were masked, 
and in which their dresses represented the male and 
female costumes of India, was long talked of for both 
the magnificence and the novelty of the spectacle ; 
and she attended one or two of the opera-balls, under 
the escort of her brothers-in-law and their countesses : 
but they had begun to pall upon her, and she made 
repeated offers to the King to give them up and to 
spend her evenings in quiet with him. But he was 
more inclined to prompt her to seek amusement than 
to allow her to sacrifice any," even such as he did not 
care to partake of; nevertheless, he was pleased with 
the offer, and it was observed by the courtiers that the 
mutual confidence of the husband and wife in each 
other was more marked and more firmly established 
than ever. He showed her all the despatches, con- 
fiulted her on all points, and explained his reasons 
when he could not adopt all her views. As Marie 
Antoinette wrote to her brother, " if it were possible to 



• " II n'a paB vouJu y consentir, et a toujours &t6 attcntif 4 exciter 
Iui-m6nie la rcine nui cjioaea qu'il jugesit pouToir lui 6tre agreables." 
Mercj to Maria TerCM, Mircli 23, 1778. Ameth, III, 177, 
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reckon wholly on any man, the King was the one on 
whom she could thoroughly rely."* 

So greatly indeed did the quarrel between Austria 
and Prussia engross her that it even occupied the 
greater part of letters whose ostensible object is to 
announce prospects of personal happiness, which might 
have been expected to extinguish every other considera- 
tion. In one, after touching briefly on her health and 
hopes, she proceeds, 

" How kind my dear mamma is to express her ap- 
proval of the way in which T have conducted myself in 
these affairs up to the present time. Alas I there is no 
need for you to feel obliged to me, it was my heart that 
acted in the whole matter. I am only vexed at not 
being able to enter myself into the feelings of all these 
ministers, so as to be able to make them comprehend 
how everything which has been done and demanded 
by the authorities at Vienna is just and reasonable. 
But unluckily none are more deaf than those who will 
not hear ; and, besides, they have such a number of 
terms and phrases which mean nothing, that they be- 
wilder themselves before they come to say a single 
reasonable thing. I will try one plan, and that is to 
speak to them both in the King's presence, to induce 
them, at least, to hold language suitable to the occa- 
sion to the King of Prussia ; and in good truth it is 
for the interest and glory of the Kingt himself that I 

* Marie Antoinette, to Joseph II., and Leopold II. p. 21, date 
January 16, 1778. 
t Louis. 
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am ansions to see this done ; for he canuot but g^i] 
by supporting allies who on every account ought to be 
BO dear to him. 

" lu other reapects, and especially in my present 
condition, he behaves most admirably, and is mosC 
attentive to me. I protest to you, my dear mamma, 
that my heart would be torn by the idea that yoa 
could for a moment suspect his good-will in what has 
been done. No, it is the terrible weakness of his 
Ministers, and his own great want of self-reliance 
which does all the mischief; and I am sure that, if ho 
would never act but on his own judgement, everyone 
would see his honesty, his correctness of feeling, 
and his tact, which at present they are far from 
appreciating."* 

And at the end of the month she writes again. 

" I saw Mercy a day or two ago ; he showed me the 
articles which the King of Prussia sent to ray brother. 
I think it is impossible to see anything more absurd 
than his proposals. In fact they are so ridiculous that 
they must strike every one here ; I can answer for their 
appearing so to the King. I have not been able to see 
the Ministers. M, de Vergennes has not been hera 
(she is writing from Marly), he is not well, so that I 
must wait till we return to Versailles. 

" I had seen before the correspondence of the King 

of Prussia with my brother. It is most abominable of 

the former to have sent it here, and the more so since, 

in truth, he has not much to boast of. His im- 

• Marie Antoinette to Maria Teresa, May 16. Amctli, III. 200. 
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prudence, his bad faitli, and his raalignaiit temper, 
are visible in every line. I have been enchanted 
' with my brother's answers. It is impossible to put into 
letters more grace, more moderation, and at the eamo 
time more force. I am going to say something which 
is very vain ; but I do bolieve that there is not in the 
whole world anyone but the Emperor, the son of my 
dearest mother, who has the happiness of seeing her 
every day, who could write in such a manner." 

There is no trace in these letters of the levity and- 
giddiness of which Mercy so often complains, and 
which she at times did not deny. On the contrary, 
they display an earnestness as well as a good sense 
and an energy which are gracefully set oEF by the 
affection for her mother, and the pride in her brother's 
firmness and address which they also express. With 
respect to the conduct of Louis at this crisis we may 
perhaps differ from her; and may think that he rarely 
showed so much self-reliance, the general want of 
which was in truth his greatest defect, as when he 
preferred the arguments of Vergennes to her entreaties. 
But if her praises of the Emperor are, as she herself 
terms them, vanity, it is the vanity of sisterly and 
patriotic affection, which cannot but be regarded with 
approval ; and we may see in it an additional proof of 
the correctness of an assertion repeated over and over 
again in Mercy's correspondence, that, whenever Mario 
Antoinette gave the rein to her own natural impulses, 
she invariably both thought and acted rightly. 

In one of the extracts which have just been quoted, 
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the Queen alludes to her o^m condition ; and that, in 
anyone less unselfish, might well have driven all other 
thoughts from her head. For the event to which she 
had 80 long looked forward as that which was wanted 
to crown her happiness, and which had been so long 
deferred that at times she had ceased to hope for it at 
all, was at last about to take place ; she was about to 
become a mother. Her own joy at the prospect was 
shared to its full extent by both the King and the 
■ Empress. Louis, roused out of hia usual reserve, 
wrote with hia own hand to both the Empress and 
the Emperor, to give the intelligence; and Mam 
Teresa declared that she had nothing left to wish for, 
and that she could now close her eyes in peace. And 
the iiews was received with almost equal pleasure by 
the citizens of Paris, who had long desired to see 
an heir born to the Crown ; and by those of Vienna, 
who had not yet forgotten the fair young Princess, 
the flower of her mother's flock, as they had fondly 
called her, whom they had sent to fill a foreign 
throne. Her own happiness exhibited itself, as usual, 
in acta of benevolence, in the distribution of liberaj 
gifts to the poor of Paris and Versaillea, and the 
foundation of a hospital for those in a similar condition 
with herself.* 

In the course of the spring, Paris was for a moment 
excited even more than by the declaration of war 
against England, or than by the expectation of the 
Queen's continement, by the return of Voltaire, who 
had long been in dicgrace with the Court, and had 
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been for many years living in a sort of tacit exile 
on the borders of the Lake of Geneva. He waa 
now in extreme old age, and, believing bimaelf to 
have but a short time to live, he wished to see 
Paris once more, putting forward as bis principal 
motive bis desire to superintend the performance of his 
tragedy of Irene. His admirers could easily secure 
him a brilliant reception at the theatre ; but they were 
anxious above all things to obtain for him admisaion 
to the Court, or at least a private interview with the 
Queen. She felt in a dilemma. Joseph, a year before, 
had warned her against giving encouragement to a 
man whose principles deserved the reprobation of all 
sovereigns. He himself, though on his return to Vienna 
he had passed througb Geneva, had avoided an inter- 
view with him, while the Empress bad been far 
more explicit in her condemnation of hia character. 
On the other hand, Marie Antoinette had not ye 
learned the art of refusing, when those who solicited 
a favour had personal access to her; and she had 
also some curiosity to see a man whose literary fame 
waa accounted ono of the chief glories of the natiou 
and the age. She consulted the King, but found 
Louia, on this subject, in entire agreement with her 
mother and her brother. He had no literary curiosity, 
and be disapproved equally the lessons which Voltaire 
had throughout his life sought to inculcate upon 
others, and the licentious habits with which he had 
exemplified his own principles in action, Sbo yielded 
to his objections, and Voltaire, deeply mortified at 
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the refusal,* was left to console himself as best hi 
could, with the enthusiastic acclamations of the play- 
goers of the capital, who crowned his bust on the stage, 
while he sat exultingly in his bos ; and escorted him 
Lack in triumph to his house, those who could approach 
near enough even kissing hie garments as he passed, 
till he asked them whether they designed to kill him 
with delight; as, indeed, in some sense, they may 
be said to have done, for the excitement of the 
homage thus paid to him day after day, whenever 
he was seen in public, proved too much for his feeble 
frame. He was seized with illness, which, however, 
was but a natural decay, and in a few weeks after 
his arrival in Paris he died. 

As the year wore on, Marie Antoinette was fully 
occupied in making arrangements for the child whose 
coming was expected with such impatience. Her 
mother is of course her chief confidante. She is to be 
the child's godmother ; her name shall be the first its 
tongue is to learn to pronounce; while for its early 
management the advice of so experienced a parent is 
naturally sought with unhesitating deference. Still 

* Ods of hia udmircrB aoeiug liu mortification Baid to him, "You 
Bto TOr; simpie to hate wislied to go to Court. Do ;ou know Hliat 
vould haie Imppentid to jou, I will tell jou. TLo King nitli Mb 
usual nlFabilitj would hare laughed in jour face, and talked to jou of 
Jour covarts at Fomej. The Qucun would have apoien of your plnja. 
mouBieur 'woiiid have aakod you wliab jour inoome waa. Madaioe 
would hare quoted Botne of jour Torsi». Tho Counleaa of Artoia 
would hare eaid nothing at all ; and the Count icould have converaed 
with you about ' the Maid of Orleana.' " Marie Antoinette, Louia 
XVI. et la Fumlle EojaJe, p. 125, March a. 
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Marie Antoinette is far from being always joyful. 
Russia has matle an alliance with Prussia. Frederic 
has invadeil Bohemia, and she is so overwhelmed 
with anxiety that she cancels invit-ations for 
parties which she was about to give at the 
Trianon, and would absent herself from the 
theatre, and from all public places did not Mercy per- 
suade her that such a withdrawal would seem to be 
the effect, not of a natural anxiety, but of a de- 
spondency which would be both unroyal and uuworthy 
of the reliance which she ought to feel on the proved 
valour of the Austrian armies. 

The war with England also was an additional cause of 
solicitude and vexation. The sailors in whom she had 
expressed such confidence were not better able than be- 
fore to contend with British antagonists. In an undeci- 
sive skirmish which took place in July between two fleets 
of the first magnitude, the French admiral, D'Orvilliers, 
had made a practical acknowledgement of his inferiority 
by retreating in the night, and eluding all the exertions 
of the English admiral, Keppel, to renew the action. 
The discontent in Paris was great ; the populace was 
severe on one or two of the captains, who were 
thought to have taken undue care of their ships and 
of themselves, and especially bitter against the Duke 
de Chartres, who had had a rear-admiral's command 
in the fleet, and who after having made himself con- 
spicuous, before D'Orvilliers sailed, by his boasts of the 
prowess which he intended to exhibit, had made him- 
self equally notorious in the action itself by the pains 
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he took to keep himself out of danger, Ou his rettfi 
to Paris, ehamelesa as he was, he scarcely dared 
show his face, till the Comte d'Artois persuaded the 
Queen to throw her shield over him. It was impossiblti 
for him to remain in the navy ; but, to soften his fall, 
the Count proposed that the King should create a new 
appointment for him, as colonel-general of the light 
cavalry. Louis saw the impropriety of such a step ; 
truly it was but a questionable compliment to pay to 
his hussars, to place in authority over them a man 
under whom no sailor would willingly serve. Marie 
Antoinette in her heart was as indignant as anyone. 
Constitutionally an admirer of bravery, she had taken 
especial interest in the affairs of the fleet and in the 
details of this action. She had bououred with the 
most marked eulogy the gallantry of Admiral da 
Chaffault, who had been severely wounded ; but now 
she allowed herself to be persuaded that the Duke's 
public disgrace would reflect on the whole Koyal 
Family, and pressed the request so earnestly on the 
King that at last he yielded. In outward appearance 
the Duke's honour was saved ; but the public, whose 
judgement on such matters is generally sound, and 
who had revived against him some of the jests with 
which the comrades of Luxemburg had shown their 
Bcom of the Duke de Maine, blamed her interference ; 
and the Dnke himself, by the vile ingratitude with 
which he subsequently repaid her protection, gave but 
too sad proof that of all offenders against honour tho 
most unworthy of royal indulgence is a coward. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Birtli of Madame Boyale — Festayities of thaaksghing — ^The Dames de 
la Halle at the Theatre — ^Thanksgiving at Notre Dame — The King 
goes to a Bal d'Opera — ^The Queen's Carriage breaks down — Marie 
Antoinette has the Measles — Her Anxiety about the War — Re- 
trenchments of expense. 
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ERCY, while deploring the occasional levity of 
the Queen's conduct, and her immoderate thirst 
for amusement, had constantly looked forward to the 
birth of a child as the event which, by the fresh and 
engrossing occupation it would afiford to her mind, 
would be the surest remedy for her juvenile heedlesfr* 
ness. And, as we have seen, the absence of any 
prospect of becoming a mother had, till recently, beeo 
a constant source of anxiety and vexation to the Queen 
herself; the one drop of bitterness in her cup, which, 
but for that, would have been filled with delights. 
But this disappointment was now to pass away* From 
the moment that it was publicly announced that tho 
Queen was in the way to become a mother, one 
general desire seemed to prevail to show how deep an 
interest the whole nation felt in the event. In cathe- 
drals, monasteries, abbeys, universities, and parish 
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churches, masses were celebrated, and prayers offered 
for her safe delivery. In many instances, private in- 
dividuals even gave extraordinary alms to bring down 
the bleosing of heaven on the nation, so interested in 
the expected event. And on the 19th December, 1778, 
the prayers were answered, and the hopes of the 
country in great measure realized by the birth of s 
princess, who was instantly christened Marie Th^rese 
Charlotte, in compliment to the Empress, her god- 
mother. 

The labour was long, and had nearly proved fatal to 
the mother, from the strange and senseless custom 
which made the Queen's bedchamber on such an occa- 
sion a reception-room for everyone, of whatever rank 
or station, who could force his way in." In most 
countries, perhaps in all, the genuineness of a royal 
infant is assured by the presence of a few great ofBcers 
of state ; but, on this occasion, not only all the 
Ministers, with all the members of the King's or of the 
Queen's household were present in the chamber, but 
a promiscuous rabble filled the adjacent saloon and 
gallery, and, the moment that it was announced that 
the birth was about to take place, rushed in disorderly 
tumult into the apartment, some climbing on the chairs 
and sofas, and even on the tables and wardrobes, to 
obtain a better sight of the patient. The nproar was 

• La, cour BO precipite pf le-Diflie aTee Itt foiile, tar I'^tiquBttB do Franco 
Tout que tooa entrent iL ca moinent, yue nul ne suit refuel, pt quo lo 
Bpectacle soit publis d'uno Reins qui \a dDUuer un b^ritier k U coa- 
u (eulement im enfant an Boi." M£m. do Ganoourt, i 
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great. The heat became intense ; the Queen fainted. 
The King himself dashed at the windows, which were 
firmly closed, and by an unusual eflfort of strength 
tore down the fastenings, and admitted air into the 
room. The crowd was driven out, but Marie Antoi- 
nette continued insensible ; and the moment was so 
critical that the physician had recourse to his lancet 
and opened a vein in her foot. As the blood came she 
revived. The King himself came to her side, and 
announced to her that she was the mother of a 
daughter. 

It can hardly be said that the hopes of the nation, 
or of the King himself, had been fully realised, since 
it was an heir to the throne, a dauphin, that had been 
universally hoped for. But in the general joy that 
was felt at the Queen's safety the disappointment of 
this hope was disregarded, and the little princess, 
Madame Royale, as she was called from her birth, 
was received by the still loyal people in the same 
spirit as that in which Anne Boleyn's lady-in-waiting 
had announced to Henry VIII. the birth of her " fair 
young maid," 

King Henry Now by thy looks 

I guess tliy message. Is the Queen deliyered ? 

Say ay ; and of a boy. 
Lady. Ay, ay, my Liege, 

And of a lovely boy. The God of Heaven 

Both now and ever bless her. *Ti8 a girl, 

Promises boys hereafter. ^ 

And a month before the Empress had expressed a 
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similar Beiitiment, "I trust," she wrote 
daughter in November, " that God will grant me the 
comibrt of knowing that you are safely delivered. 
Everything else is a matter of indifference. Boys will 
come after girls."* And the same feeling was shared 
by the Parisians in general, and embodied by M. 
Imbert, a courtly poet, whose odes were greatly in 
vogue in the fashionable circles, in an epigram which 
was set to music and sung in the theatres. 



Pourtoi, Fran™, 


un daiiphio doit 


Una PrinCBBBc 


Heut pour en btre 


Sitat qu'™ voit XI 


DC grace poraltrc, 


Croyra que I'an 


our nWptt* loin 



."t 
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Marie Antoinette herself was scarcely disappointed 
at all. \^^hen the attendants brought her her babe, 
she pressed it to her bosom. " Poor little thing," said 
she, " you are not what was desired, hut you shall not 
be the lees dear to me. A son would have belonged 
to the State, you will be my own, you shall have all 
my care, you shall share my happiness, and sweeten 
my vexations."J 

The Count de Provence made no secret of his joy. 
He was still heir presumptive to the throne. And, 
though no one shared his feelings on the subject, for 
the next few weeks the whole kingdom, and especially 
the capital, was absorbed in public rejoiciugs. Her 
own thankfulness was displayed by Marie Antoinette 
in her usual way, by acts of benevolence. She sent 

• Arnath, III. 270. f Mme. de Campan, c. 9. 

X Mme. de Campan, c. 9. 
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large sums of money to the prisons to release poor 
debtors ; she gave dowries to a hundred poor maidens ; 
she applied to the chief oflScers of both army and 
navy to recommend her veterans worthy of especial 
reward ; and to the curates of the metropolitan parishes 
to point out to her any deserving objects of charity, 
and she also settled pensions on a number of poor 
children who were bom on the same day as the 
Princess ; one of whom, who owed her education to 
this grateful and royal liberality, became afterwards 
known to every visitor of Paris, as Madame Mars, the 
most accomplished of comic actresses.* 

One portion of the rejoicings was marked by a 
curious incident, in which the same body whose right 
to a special place of honour at ceremonies connected 
with the personal happiness of the Royal Family we 
have already seen admitted, the ladies of the fish-mar- 
ket, again asserted their pretensions with triumphant 
success. On Christmas Eve the theatres were opened 
gratuitously, but these ladies, who, with their friends the 
coal-heavers, selected the most aristocratic theatre, 
La Comedie Fran9aise, for the honour of their visit, 
arrived with aristocratic unpunctuality, so late that 
the guards stopped them at the doors, declaring that the 
house was full and that there was not a seat vacant. 
They declared that in any event room must be made 
for them. " Who was in the boxes of the King and 
Queen? for on such occasions those places were 
theirs of right." Even they, however, were full, 

* Chambrier, I. 394. 
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aud the guards demurred to the ladies' claim to 
be considered, though for this night only, as the 
representatives of royalty, and to have the existing 
occupants of the seats demanded turned out to 
make room for them. The bos-keeper and the manager 
were sent for. The registers of the house confirmed 
the validity of the claim by former precedents, and a 
compromise was at last effected. Rows of benches were 
placed on each side of the stage itself. Those on the 
right were allotted to the coal-heavera as representatives 
of Louis ; the ladies of the fish-market eat on the left as 
the deputies of Marie Antoinette. Before the play was 
allowed to begin, His Majesty the King of the coal- 
heavers read the bulletin of the day announcing the 
rapid progress of the Queen towards recovery; and 
then, giving his hand to the Queen of the fishwives, 
the august pair, followed by their respective suites, 
executed a dance expressive of their delight at the 
good news, and then resumed their seats, and listened 
to Voltaire's Zaire with the most edifying gravity." 
It was evident that in some things there was already 
enough, and rather more than enough of that equality 
the unreasonable and unpractical passion for which 
proved a few years later the most pregnant cause of 
immeasurable misery to the whole nation. 

But the demonstration most in accordance with the 
Queen's own taste was that which took place a few 
weeks later when she went in a state procession to the 



■ M&rie Antoinette, Louia SVI., ot b Famille Rayale, p. 147, 
December Zi. 1778. 
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great national Cathedra! of Notre Dame to return 
thanks ; one most iuteresting part of the ceremony 
being the weddings of the hundred young couples to 
whom she had given dowries, who also received & 
silver medal to comraemorate the day. The gaiety of 
the spectacle, since they, with the formal witnesses of 
tlieir marriage, filled a great part of the ante-chapel ; 
and the bloasiuga iiivobod on the Queen's head as slie 
left the cathedral by the prisoners whom she had re- 
leased, and by the poor whose destitution she had 
relieved, made so great an impression on the spectators 
that even the highest dignitaries of the Court added 
their cheers and applause to those of the populace 
who escorted her coach to the gates on its return to 
Versailles. 

She was now, for the first time since her arrival in 
France, really and entirely happy, without one vexa- 
tion or one foreboding of evil. The King's attach- 
ment to her was rendered, if not deeper than before, 
at least far more lively and demonstrative by the birtli 
of his daughter; his delight carrying him at times to 
most unaccustomed ebullitions of gaiety. On the last 
Sunday of the carnival he even went alone with the 
Queen to the masked opera ball, and was highly amused 
at finding that not oue of the company recognised 
either him or her. He even proposed to repeat his 
visit on Shrove Tuesday ; but, when the evening 
came, he changed his mind, and insisted on the 
Queen's going by herself with one of her ladies, and 
the change of plan led to an incident which at the time 

VOL. I. Q 
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affordi^d great amusement to Marie Antoinette, thoiigltifi 
afterwards proved a great aunoyaDce, as funiishiDg a 
pretext for malicious stories and scandal. To preeerre 
her incortnito, a private carriage was hired fur her, 
wbicli broke down iu the street close by a silk-mercer's 
shop. As the Queen was already masked the shopmen 
did not know her, and, at the request of the lady who 
attended her, stopped for her the first hackney coach 
which passed, and in that unroyal vehicle, such as 
certainly no Sovereign of France had ever set foot in 
before, she at last reached the theatre. As before, 
no one recognised her, and she might have enjoyed 
the scene and returned to Versailles in the most 
absolute secrecy, had not her sense of the fun of a 
Queen using such a conveyance overpowered her wish 
for concealment, so that when, iii the course of the 
evening, she met one or two persons of distinction 
whom she knew, she could not forbear telling them 
who she was, and that she had come in a hackney 
coach. 

Her health seemed less delicate than it had been 
before her confinement. But in the spring she was 
attacked by the measles, and her illness, slight as 
it waa, gave occasion to a curious passage in Court 
history. The fear of infection was always great at 
Yersailles, and, as the Xing himself and some of the 
ladies had never had the complaint, they were excludwd 
from her room. But that she might not be left 
without attendants, four nobles of the Court, the 
Duke de Coigny, the Duke de Guinea, the Count 
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Esterliazy, and the Baron de Beseural, in something 
of the old spirit of chivalry, devoted themselves to her 
service, and solicited permission to watch by her 
bedside till she rceoverad. As has been already seen, 
the bedchamlier and dressing-room of a Queen of 
France had never been guarded from intrusion with 
the jealousy which protocts the apartments of ladies 
in other countries, so that the proposal was less starts 
ling than it would have been considered elsewhere, 
while the number of nurses removed all pretext for 
scandal, Louis willingly gave the required permis- 
sion, being apparently flattered by the solicitude 
exhibited for his Queen's health. And each morning 
at seven the sick-watchers* took their seats in the 
Queen's chamber, sharing with the Countess of Pro- 
vence, the Princesse dc Lamballe, and the Count 
d'Artois the task of keeping order and quiet in the 
sick-room till eleven at night. Though there was no 
scandal, there was plenty of jesting at so novel an 
arrangement. Wags proposed that in the case of the 
King being taken ill, a list should be prepared of the 
ladies who should tend his sick-bed. However the cham- 
pions were not long on duty ; at the end of little more 
than a week their patient was convalescent. She her- 
self took off the sentence of banishment which she 
had pronounced against the King in a brief and affec- 
tionate note, which said, " that she had suffered a 
great deal, hut what she had felt most was to be for so 
many days deprived of the pleasure of embracing iiim," 
* Oarde-miilades tru tiie uuue given to tbem. 
« 2 
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And the temporary separation seemed to have fc 
creased their mutual affection for each other. 

The Trianon was now more than ever delightful to 
her. The new plantations which contained no fewer 
than eight hundred different kinds of trees, rich with 
every variety of foliage, were beginning by their effec- 
tivtnesa to give evidence of the taste with which tbey 
had been laid ojt ; whilt: with ii charity which could not 
bear to keep her blesBings wholly to herself, she had 
set apart one corner of the grounds for a row of pictu- 
resque cottages, in which she had established a number 
of pensioners whom age or infirmity had rendered 
destitute, and whom she conKtautiy visited with 
presents from her dairy or her fruit trees. Roaming 
about the lawns and walks, which she had made her- 
Belf, in a muslin gown and a plain etraw hat, she 
could forget that she was a Queen. She did not 
suspect that the intriguers, who from time to time 
maligned her most innocent actions, were misrepre- 
senting even these simple and natural pleasures, 
and whispering in their secret cabals that her very 
dresa was a proof that she still clung as resolutely as 
ever to her Austrian preferences ; that she discarded 
her silk gowns because they were the work of French 
manufacturers, while they were her brother's Flemish 
subjects who supplied her with muslins. 

But, far beyond her plantations and her flowers, her 
child was to her a source of unceasing delight. She 
could be carried by her aide about the garden a great 
part of the day. For, as in her anticipations and 
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preparations she had told her mother long before, 
French parents kept their children as much as possible 
ill. the open air," a fashion which fully accorded with her 
own notions of what was beat calculated to give an infant 
health and strength. And before the babe was five 
mouths old,t she flattered herself that it already 
distinguiuhed her from its nurses. That nothing 
might be wanting to her comfort, peace was re-esta- 
blished between Austria and Prussia, and if at this 
time the war with England did make her in some 
degree uneasy, she yet felt a sanguine anticipation of 
triumph for the French arms, in the event of a battle 
between the hostile fleets ; a result of which, when the 
antagonists did come within sight of each other, it 
appeared that the French and Spanish admirals felt 
far less confident. Her anxieties and hopes are vividly 
Bet forth in a letter which, in the course of the summer, 
she wrote to her mother, which is also singularly 
interesting from its self-examination, and from the 
substantial proof it supplies of the correctness of 
those anticipations which were based on the salutary 
effect which her novel position as a mother might bo 
expected to have upon her character. 

"Terau]lea, August IS. 

" My dearest Mother, 

"I cannot find language to express to my dear 

• Du moment qu'ils (lea eufants) peuvant 6tra k I'air on los y 
Bceoutumc petit i potit, at ila Bniasent par y fitro presque toujoura i 
je croia que c'oat la maniere la plua eaine «t la mciUeure de lea Slerer. 

+ Letter of Marie Aatoiaette to Maria Teresa, May 15, 1779. 

Arnothlll. 311. 
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nmmma my thanks ibr her two letters, and for the 
kindness with which she expresses her willingness to 
exert herself to the utmost to procure iia peace.* It 
is true that that would be a great happinesa, and my 
heart desires it more than anything in the world; 
hut, unhappily, I do not see any apgearance of it at 
present. Everything depends on the Tnomeot. Oor 
6eets, the French and Spanish, heing now united, 
we have a considerable superiority .t 

" They are now in the Channel ; and I cannot with- 
out great agitation reflect that at any instant the 
whole fate of the war may be decided. I am also 
terrified at the approach of September, when the sea 
is no longer practicable. In short, it ia only on the 
boBom of my dearest mamma that I lay aside all my 
disquiet. God grant that it may be groundless, bat 
her kindness encourages me to speak to her as I 
think. The King is touched, quite as he should be, 

• Marin Teresa had offered the mediation of the Empire to restoiv 
peace between England and France. 

t Spain had receiitlj entered into the alliance itgainBt SoKhutd in 
the hope of recDiering Qibmltar. Andjuet at the date of this letter 
tlje combined fleet of aiitj-aii eail of Ihe line Bailed into the Channel, 
whDe a Frenth annj of 60,000 men wai waiting at St. Malo to inrado 
England BO BooiiaatheBritiBh Channel Beet should have been defeated ; 
but, though Sir Charles Hardy had only forty eail under bie orders, 
D'OrriUiers and his Spanish colleague retreated before him, and at 
the beginning of September, from fear of tbe equinncHal galea, of 
■which the Queen here Bpeaks with Buch alarm, retired to their own 
harbours, without even venturing to come to action with a foe of 
Karcely two-thirds of their ova strength. — See tlie Author's Uietorf 
of the British Sayj, o. li. 
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with all the service you so kindly propose to render 
him ; and I do not doubt that he will he always eager 
to profit by it, rather than to deliver himself up to 
the intrigues of those who have so frequently deceived 
France, and whom we must regard as our natural 
enemies. 

" My health is completely reestablished. I am going 
to resume my ordinary way of life, and consequently I 
hope soon to be able to announce to my dearest mother 
fresh news such as that of last year. She may feel 
quite reassured now as to my behaviour. I feel too 
strongly the necessity of having more children to be 
careless in that. If I have formerly done amiss, it 
was my youth and my levity ; but now ray head is 
thoroughly steadied, and you may reckon confidently 
on my properly feeling all my duties. Besides that, I 
owe such conduct to the King as a reward for his 
tenderness, and, I will venture to say it, his confi- 
dence in me, for which I can only praise him more 
and more. 

" I venture to send my dear mamma the 

picture of roy danghter ; it is very like her. The dear 
little thing begins to walk very well in her leading- 
strings. She has been able to say " papa" for some 
days. Her teeth have not yet come through, but we 
can feel them all. I am very glad that her first word 
has been her father's name. It is one more tie for 
him. He behaves to me most admirably, and nothing 
could be wanting to make me love him more. My dear 
mamma will forgive my twaddling about the little 
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oue ; but she is ao kind that BOmetimeB I abuse 1 



It was well for Marie Antoinette's happiness that 
her husband was one in whom, as we have seen that 
she told her mother, she could feel entire confidence ; 
for during her seclusion in the measles, the iutriguers 
of the Court bad ventured to try and work upon 
bim. Mercy had reason to suspect that some were 
even wicked enough to desire to influence him against 
his wife by the same means by which the Duke de 
Richelieu had formerly alienated his grandfather from 
Marie Leczinska ; and the Queen herself received proof 
positive that Maurepas, in spite of her civilities to him 
and his Countess, had become jealous of her political 
influence, and had endeavoured to prevent his consult- 
ing her on public affairs. But all manojuvres intended 
to disturb the conjugal felicity of the royal pair were 
harmless against the honest fidelity of the Ring, the 
graceful affection of the Queen, and the firm confi- 
dence of each in the other. The people generally felt 
that the influence which it was now notorious that the 
Queen did exert on public affairs was a salutary one; 
and great satisfaction was expressed when it became 
known in the autumn that the usual visit to Fontaine- 
bleau was given up, partly as being costly, and there- 
fore undesirable while the nation had need to concen- 
trate all its resources on the efi'ective prosecution of the 
war, and partly that the King might be always within 
reach of his Ministers in the event of any intelligence 
of importance arriving, which required prompt deciaion . 
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Her letters to her mother at this time show how 
entirely her whole attention was engrossed by the 
war ; and, at the same time, with what wise earnest- 
ness she desired the reestablishmeDt of peace. Even 
Borae gleams of success which had attended the French 
arms in the West Indies, where the Marquis de Bouill^, 
the most skilful soldier of whom France at that time 
could boast, took one or two of the British islands, and 
the Count d'Estaing, whosefleet of thirty-six sail was for 
& short time far superior to the English force in that 
quarter, captured one or two more, didnotdireinish her 
eagerness for a cessation of the war. Though it is curious 
to see that she had become so deeply imbued with the 
principles of statesmanship with which M. Necker, the 
present financial minister, was Becking to inspire the 
nation, that her objections to the continuance of the 
war turned chiefly on the degree in which it affected 
the revenue and expenditure of the kingdom. She 
evidently sympathises in the disappointment which, as 
she reports to the Empress, is generally felt by the 
public at the mismanagement of the Admiral, M. 
d'Orvilliers, " who, with forces so superior to those of 
the English, has neither been able' to fall in with them 
80 as to give them battle, nor to hinder any of their 
merchantmen from reaching their harbours in safety. 
As it is, he will have spent a great deal of money in 
doing nothing."" And a month later she repeats the 
complaints-t " The King and she have renounced the 
journey to Fontainebleau because of the expenses of the 

• LstWr of Septembwie. t Lett«c of Oolobsr li. 
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war ; and also that they may be in the way to receive 
earlier intelligence from the army. Bat the fleet has not 
been able to fall in with theEnglish, and has done nothing 
at all. It is a campaign lost, and one which haa cost 
a great deal of money. What is still more afflicting 
is that disease has broken out on board the ships, and 
has caused great havoc ; and the dysentery, which is 
raging as an epidemic in Brittany and Normandy, has 
attacked the land force also, which was intended to 
embark for England. ... I greatly fear," she pro- 
ceeds, "that these misfortunes of ours will render the 
English difficult to treat with, and may prevent pro- 
posals of peace, of which I see no immediate prospect. 
I am constantly persuaded that, if the King should re- 
quire a mediation, the intrigues of the King of Pnissis 
will fail, and will not prevent the King from availing 
himself of the offers of my dear mamma, I shall take 
care never to lose sight of this object, which is of such 
interest to the whole happiness of my life." So full 
is her mind of the war, that four or five words in each 
letter to report that " her daughter is in perfect health,"* 
or that " she has cut four teeth," are all that she can 
spare for that subject generally of such engrossing 
interest to herself and the Empress ; while, before 
the end of the year, we find her taking even the 
domestic troubles of England into her calculations,* and 
speculating on the degree iu which the aspect of affairs 
in Ireland may affect the great preparations which 
the English Ministers are making for the next cam- 
paign. 

• Letter QnSo-veic.\ieT,\6. 
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The mere habit of devoting bo much consideratioii 
to alFairB of this kind was beneficial au tending to maturQ 
and develope her capacity. She was rapidly learning 
to take large views of political questions, even if they 
were uot always correct. And the acuteneaa and 
eamestueae of her comments on them daily increased 
her influence over both the King and the Ministers, so 
that in the course of the autumn Mercy could assure 
the EmpresH* that " the King's complaisance towards 
her increased every day," that " he made it bis study 
to anticipate all her wishes, and that this attention 
showed itself in every kind of detail," while Maurepas 
also was unable to conceal from himself that her voice 
always prevailed " in every case in which she chose to 
exert a decisive will," and accordingly " bent himself 
very prudently " before a power which he had no meana 
of resisting, So solicitous indeed did the whole coun- 
cil show itself to please her that, when the King, who 
was aware that her allowance, in spite of its recent in- 
crease, was insufficient to defray the charges to which 
she was liable, proposed to double it, Necker himself, 
with all bis zeal for economy and retrenchment, eagerly 
embraced the suggestion ; and its adoption gave the 
Queen a fresh opportunity of strengthening the esteem 
and affection of the nation, by declaring that while the 
war lasted she would only accept half the sum thus 
placed at her disposal. 

The continuance of tho war was not without its effect 

on the gaiety of the Court, from the number of officers 

• Letter of HoTembet 17 . 
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■whom their military duties detained with their regi- 
ments ; but the comparitive quiet was beneficial to 
Marie Antoinette, whose heaith was again becoming 
delicate, so much bo, indeed, that after a grand draw- 
ing-room which she held on New Year's Eve, and 
whieh was attended by nearly two hundred of the chief 
ladies of the city, she was completely knocked up, 
and forced to put herself under the care of her physi- 
cian. 

Meanwhile the war became more formidable. The 
English Admiral, Rodney, the greatest sailor who, as 
yet, had ever commanded a British fleet, in the middle 
of January utterly destroyed a strong Spanish squadron 
off Cape St. Vincent ; and, as from the coast of Spain,, 
he proceeded to the West Indies, the French Ministry 
had ample reason to be alarmed for the safety of the 
force which they had in those regions. It was evideat 
that it would require every effort that could be made to 
enable their sailors to maintain the contest against an 
antagonist so brave aad so skilful. And, as one of the 
first steps towards such a result, Necker obtained the 
King's consent to a great reform in the expenditure of 
the Court and in the Civil Service ; and to the aboli- 
tion of a great number of costly sinecures. We may lie 
able to form some idea of the prodigality which had 
hitherto wasted the revenues of the country, from the 
circumstance that a single edict suppressed above four 
hundred offices ; and Marie Antoinette was so sincere 
in her desire to promote such measures that she 
speaks warmly in their praise to her mother even 
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though they greatly curtailed her power of gratifying 
her own favouriteis. 

" The King," she says " has just issued an edict 
which is as yet onl}'^ the forerunner of a reform which 
he designs to make both in his own household and in 
mine. If it be carried out, it will be a great benefit, 
not only for the economy which it will introduce, but 
still more for its agreement with public opinion, and 
for the satisfaction it will give the nation." It is im- 
possible for any language to show more completely how, 
above all things, she made the good of the country her 
first object. And she was the more inclined to approve 
of all that was being done in this way from her con- 
viction that Necker was both an honest and an able 
man ; an opinion which she shared with, if she had not 
learnt it from her mother and her brother, and which cer- 
tainly was to some extent justified by the comparative 
order which he had reestablished in the finance of the 
country, and by the degree in which he had revived 
public credit. She was not aware that the real dan- 
gers of the situation had a source deeper than any finan- 
cial diflBculty, a fact which Necker himself was unable 
to comprehend. And she could not foresee, when it 
became necessary to grapple with those dangers, bow 
wholly unequal to the struggle'the great banker would 
be found. 

It may, perhaps, be inferred that she did suspect 
Necker of some deficiency in the higher qualities of 
statesmanship when, in the spring of 1780, she told her 
mother that " she would give everytliYiv^ \w \5Dka ^^^^ 
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to have a " Prince Kaunitz in the Ministry,* but that 
such men were rare, and were only to be found by 
those who, like the Empress herself, had the sagacity 
to discover and the judgement to appreciate such 
merit.'* She was, however, shutting her eyes to the 
fact that her husband had had a minister far superior 
to Kaunitz ; and that she herself had lent her aid to 
drive him from his service. 

* Kaunitz had been the Prime Minister of the Empress, -who nego- 
tiated the alliances with France and Bussia, which were the prepara- 
tions for the Seven Years' War. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Anglomania in Paris — The "Winter at Versailles— Hunting — Private 
theatricals — Death of Prince Charles of Lorraine — Successes of the 
English in America — Education of the Due d*Angouldme — Libel- 
lous attacks on the Queen — ^Death of the Empress — Favour shown 
to some of the Swedish Nobles — The Count de Fersen — Necker 
retires from office — His character. 

IT is curious, while the resources of the kingdom 
were so severely taxed to maintain the war against 
England, of which every succeeding despatch from the 
seat of war showed more and more the imprudence, to 
read in Mercy's correspondence accounts of the Anglo- 
mania which still subsisted in Paris ; surpassing that 
which the letters of the Empress describe as reigning 
in Vienna, though it did not show itself now in quite 
the same manner as a year or two before, in the aping 
of English vices, gambling at races, and hard drinking, 
but rather in a copying the fashions of men's dress ; 
in the introduction of top-boots ; and, very whole- 
somely, in the adoption of a country life by many 
of the great nobles, in imitation of the English gentry ; 
so that, for the first time since the coronation of Louis 
XIV., the great territorial lords began to spend a con- 
siderable part of the year on their eat».l^^, «eA \i<ci 
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longer to think the ioteresta and requireraenta of 
tenants and dependenta beneath their notice. 

The winter of 1779 and the spring of 1780 passed 
very happily. If Versailles, from the reasons men- 
tioned above, was not as crowded as in former years, 
it was very lively. The season was unusually mild ; the 
hunting was scarcely ever interrupted, and Marie 
Antoinette, who now made it a rule to accompany her 
husband on every possible occasion, sometimes did not 
return from the hunt till the night was far advanced, 
and found her health much benefited by the habit of 
spending the greater part of even a winter's day in the 
open air. Her garden, too, which daily occupied more 
and more of her attention, as it increased in beauty, 
had the same tendency; and her anxiety to profit 
by the experience of others on one occasion in- 
flicted a whimaical disappointment on the free- 
thinkera of the Court. The profligate and sentimental 
infidel Kousaeau had died a couple of years before, 
and had been buried at Ermenonville, in the park of 
the Count de Girardin. In the course of the summer 
the Queen drove over to Ermenonville, and the ad- 
mirers of the versatile writer flattered themselves that 
her object was to pay a visit of homage to the shrine 
of their idol ; but they were greatly mortified to find 
that, though his tomb was pointed out to her, she took 
DO further notice of it than such as consisted of a passing 
remark that it was very neat, and very prettily placed ; 
and that what had attracted her curioaity was the 
English garden which the Count had recently laid out 
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at a great expense, and froni which she had been led 
to expect that she might derive some hintB for the 
further improvement of her own Little Trianon. 

She had not yet entirely given «p her desire for 
novelty in her amasemeutB ; and she began now to 
establish private theatricals at Veraaillea, choosing 
light comedies interspersed with song, and with but 
few characters, the male parts being filled by the 
Count d'Artois and some of the most distinguished 
officers of the household, while she herself took one 
of the female parts ; the spectators being confined to 
the Royal Family and those nobles whose posts 
entitled them to immediate attendance on the King 
and Queen. She was so anxious to perform her own 
part well, though she did not take any of the principal 
characters, but preferred to act the waiting-woman 
rather than the mistress , that she placed herself under 
the tuition of Michu, a professional actor of reputa- 
tion from one of the Parisian theatres ; but, though 
the audience was far too courtly to greet her ap- 
pearance on the stage without vociferous applause, 
the preponilerauce of evidence must lead us to believe 
that Her Majesty was not a good actress.* And 
perhaps we may think that, as the parts which she 
selected required rather an arch pertness than the 
grace and majesty which was more natural to her, so 

* " On assure que sa Mqjeal^ ne joue pas bien ; ce que personiie, 
eicept^ le Roi n'a oti lni dire. Au contraire, ou I'applaudit i tout 
rompre," Marie Antoinette, Louia XTI. et la Famille Bojale, p. 203, 
dale Sept. 2B, 1780. 

VOL. L R 
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also tbey were not altogether in keeping with the 
stately dignity which queens should never wholly laj 
aside. 

It was well, however, that she should have amtiKe- 
ments to cheer her, for the year was destined to bring 
her heavy troubles before its close ; losses in her own 
family, which would be felt with terrible heaviness by 
her affectionate disposition, were impending over her; 
while the news from America, where the English amy 
at this time was achieving triumphs which seemBii 
likely to have a decisive influence on the result of the 
war, caused her great anxiety. How great, a letter 
which she wrote to her mother in July affords a 
striking proof. In June, when she heard of the 
dangerous illneea of her uncle. Prince Charles of 
Lorraine, now Governor of the Low Countries, formerly 
the gallant antagonist of Frederic of Prussia, she 
declared that "the intelligence overwhelmed her witli 
an agitation and grief such as she had never before 
experienced," and she lamented with evidently deep 
and genuine distress the threatened extinction of the 
male line of the House of Lorraine. But before she 
wrote again, the news of Sir Henry Clinton's exploits 
in Carolina had arrived, and, though almost the same 
post informed her of the Prince's death, the sorrow 
which that bereavement awakened in her mind was 
scarcely allowed, even in its first freshness, an equal 
share of her lamentations with the more abaorbing 
importance of the events of the campaign beyond tho 
Atlantic. 
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" My dearest Mother, 

" I wrote to you the moioent that I received the sad 
intelligence of my uncle's death ; though, as the 
Brussels courier had already started, I fear my letter 
may have arrived rather late. I will not venture to 
say more on the subject, lest I should bo reopening; 
a sorrow for which you have so much cause to grieve 
.... Thecapture of Charleatown* is amostdisastronn 
event, both for the facilities it will afford the English 
and for the encouragement which it will give to their 
pride. It is perhaps still more aerioua because of the 
miserable defence made by the Americans. One can 
hope nothing from such bad troops," 

It is curious to contrast the angry jealousy, which she 
here betrays, of our disposition and policy asa nation, with 
the partiality which, as we have seen, she showed for the 
agreeable qualities of individual Eugliahmen. But her 
mieaainesa on this subject led to practical results, by 
inducing her to add her influence to that of a party 
which was discontented with the Ministry; and was 
especially labouring to persuade the King to make a 
change in the War department and to dismiss the 
Prince de Montbarey, whose sole recommendation for 
the oiiice of Secretary of State seemed to be that he 
was a friend of the Prime Minister, and to give his 
place to the Count de S^gur. The change was made, 
as any change was sure to be made in favour of which 

• Id May, 1780, Sir Henry Clinton took CliarleBtowji witli a greal 
numbor of prisoners, a great quantity of stores, and four hundred 
gaoB. — Lord Stanhope's History of England, o. G2. 

L a i 
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she personally exerted herself; even the partisaos 
of M. de Maurepas himself were forced to allotv that 
the new Minister was in every respect far superior to 
his predecessor ; and Mercy wag desirous that she 
should procure the dismissal of Maurepas also, thinkiug 
it of great importance to her own comfort that the 
Prime Minister should be bound to her interests. 

]5ijt she was far more anxious on other subjects. 
Neai'ly two years had now elapsed since the birth of 
the Princess Royal ; and there was as yet no prospect 
of a companion to her, so that the Count d'Ariois 
begiin to make arrangements for the education of his 
infant sou, the Due d'Augouleme, with a premature 
solicitude, which was evidently designed to point the 
child out to the nation as its future Sovereign.* The 
Queen was greatly annoyed; and, to add to her 
vexation, one of the teething illnesses to which 
children are subject at this time threw the little 
PrinceBB into convulsions, which, to a mother's 
anxiety, seemed even dangerous to her life; though in 
a day or two that apprehension passed away. 

But these hopes of d'Artois and his flatterers again 
filled the Court with intrigues. In the course of the 
summer she was made highly indignant by finding that 
news from the Court, with malicious comments, were 
sent from Paris across the frontier to be printed at 
Deux-Ponts or DUsseldorf, and then circulated in 

* " Uette dispoaition a et^ fait« deux axa plutAC que ne le oompoite 
I'uuge ^bli paur lea enJADts de France." Marpy to Uarim Tenm, 
October 14. Ameth. Ill, 47S. 
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Pans and in Vienna, and it was difficult to avoid con- 
necting tliese libels with those who in the palace itself 
were manifestly building hopes on the diminution of 
her influence, and the disparagement of her character. 

But this and all other vexations were presently thrown 
into the shade by a great grief, the more difficult to bear 
because it was wholly unexpected by her ; the death of 
her mother. In reality Maria Teresa had been unwell 
for some time ; but the suspicions of the serious 
character of her complaint, whh;h she secretly enter- 
tained, she had never revealed to Marie Antoinette ; 
and at last the end followed too quickly on the first 
appearance of danger to allow time for any preparatory 
warnings to be received at Versailles before the fatal 
intelligence arrived. On the 24th of November she 
was taken ill in a manner which excited the alarm of 
her physicians, but her family felt no apprehenaiona. 
Even on the 27th, the Emperor felt so sanguine that 
the cough which seemed her most distressing symptom 
was but temporary, that it was with the greatest un- 
willingness that he consented to her receiving the com- 
munion, as the physicians recommended ; but the nest 
day even he was forced to acquiesce in the hopeless 
view which they took of their patient ; and on the 29th 
she died, after having borne Hufferinga which, for the 
last three days, had been of the most painful character, 
with the same heroism with which, in her earlier life, 
she had struggled against griefs of a different kind. 

The despatch announcing her death was brought to 
the King, and it is cbaructeriatic oS \i\s Wiavfti. $^5v^■i\- 
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tion that he could not nerve himself to commsnicate 
it to his wife, but suppressed all mention of it during 
the evening ; and in the moroiBg summoned the Abbt 
de Vermond and employed him to break the news lo 
her, resen'ing for himself the less painful task of ap- 
proaching her with words of affuctionate consolation 
after the first shock was over. For a time, however, 
she was almost overwhelmed with sorrow. She at- 
tempted to write to her brother, but after a few lines 
she closed the letter, declaring that her tears prevented 
her from seeing the paper; and those about her found 
that for some time she could bear no other topic of 
conversation than the courage, the wisdom, the great- 
ness of her mother, and, above all, her warm affection 
for herself and for all her other children,' 

With the death of the Empress we lose the a!d of 
Mercy's correspondence, which has afforded such in- 
valuable service in the light it has thrown on the pecu- 
liarities of Marie Antoinette's position, and the gradual 
development of her character during the earlier years 
of her residence in France. We shall again obtain 
light from the same source of almost greater import- 
ance, when the still more terrible dangers of the Revo- 
lution rendered the Queen more dependent than ever 
ou hia counsels. But for the next few years we shall 
be compelled to content ourselves with scantier materials 
than have been furnished by the Empress's unceasing 
interest in her daughter's welfare, and the ambassa- 
dor's faithful and candid reports. 
• MmB. Ab Caiu'gB.T., 
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The death of Maria Teresa naturally closed tbc 
Court of her daughter against all gaieties during the 
spring of 1781. Still one of the taxes which princes 
pay for their grandeur ia the force which, at times, they 
are compelled to put upon their inclinations, when they 
dispense with that retirement which their own feelings 
would render acceptable ; and, after a few weeks of 
seclusion, a few guests began to be admitted to the 
Royal supper table, among whom, as a very extra- 
ordinary favour, were some Swedish nobles ;" one 
of whom, the Count de Stedingk, had established 
a claim to the Royal favour by serving with several 
of his countrymen as a volunteer in the Count 
d'Estaing's fleet in the West Indies. Such service was 
highly esteemed by both King aud Queen, since Louis, 
though he had been unwillingly dragged into the war 
by the ambition of the Count de Vergennes and the 
popular enthusiasm, naturally, when once engaged iu 
it, took as vivid au interest in the prowess of his forces 
as if he had never been troubled with any misgivings 
as to the policy which had set them in motion; and 
Marie Antoinette was at all times elicited to enthu- 
siasm by any deed of valour, and, as we have seen, 
took an especial interest in the achievements of the 
navy. 
The King of Sweden, the chivalrous G-ustavus III, 

I had already made the acquaintance of Louis and Marie 
Antoinette in a short visit which he had paid to 
f ranee the year after their marriage ; and the Queen 

[ • GmtaTB ni. et la Cour de ffraoce, 1. a^B. 
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now wrote to him in warm praise of M. de Stedingt 
and all his countrymen who had come under herooticc, 
while the King rewarded the Count's valour and the 
wounds which had heen incurred in its exhibition by 
ftn order of knighthood," and the more Bubi^taiitial gift 
of a pension. But the Swede who soon outran all hiii 
compatriots in the race for the royal favour of both 
King and Queen was the Count Axel de Fersen, i 
descendant, it was believed, of one of the Scotch oflSccre 
of the great Macpherson clfln, who, iu the Btormy 
times of the Thirty Years' War, had sought fame and 
fortune under the banner of Gustavus Adolphtis. The 
heauty of his CountesB was celebrated throughout both 
Sweden and France, and his own was but little iDferior 
ta it. If she was known as, " The rose of the North," 
his name was rarely mentioned withoDt the addition 
of " The handsome." He was a perfijct master of all 
noble and knightly accompli sbments, and was also 
distinguished for a certain high-souled and romantict 
enthusiasm which lent a tinge to all hie conversation 
and demeanour; and this combination won for him 
the marked favour of Marie Antoinette. The calunmia- 
tors whom the condition and prospects of the Royal 
Family made more busy than ever at this time, iDsiiiu- 

• An onJep Itnown bb tLut " du M^rite" had liceo rooently distn- 
batod fcpT foreign Ppoteatant officora, wiioaa religion pretented them 
from taking the oath required of the Enighta of the Qraud Order of 
St. Lonis. 

t " Sa Gguro ot son air conieDaient parfaitemont & an hero 
mats non paa d'un roman fnuifaiii ; il n'en arait Hi Is briUant n 
]ig^reti." — SouTenirs et Portraits, par M. de Leris, p. 130. 
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ed that he had touched her heart ; but those who 
knew best the manuera of life and characters of both, 
denounced it as the vilest of libels. The Count'ti was 
a loj-al attachment, doing nothing but honour to him 
who felt it, aa to the Queen who inspired it; and it 
was marked by a permanence which distinguishea no 
devotion but that which is pure and noble, as he 
showed ten years later by the well-planned and 
courageous, though uusucceaBful efforts which he made 
for the deliverance of the Queen and all her family. 

That Marie Antoinette, who from early youth had 
shown an intuitive accuracy of judgement in her esti- 
mate of character should, from the very firat, bouour- 
nbly distinguish a man capable of such devotion to her 
service was not unnatural ; but there was another cir- 
cumstance in his favour, which he shared with the 
other foreign nobles, English and German, who In 
these years were well received by the Queen. Their 
disinterestedness presented a striking contrast to the 
rapacity of the French. Every French noble valued 
the Court only for what he could obtain from it. Even 
Mme. de Polignac, whom the Queen specially honoured 
with the title of her friend, exhibited an all-grasping 
covetousness, of which, with all her efforts to shut her 
eyes to it, Marie Antoinette could not be unconscious; 
and her perception of the difference between her Freuch 
and her foreign courtiers was marked hy herself in a 
few words when the Comte de la. Marck, who was him- 
self of foreign extraction, ventured once to recommend to 
her greater caution inherdisplay of liW\\ig'LQ\\^i.iiloxfe\^jjx 
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nobles, as what might excite the jealousy of the French ;' 
and she replied, that " he might be right, but the foreign- 
era were the only people who asked her for nothing." 

Meanwhile the war went on in America ; the colon- 
ists themselves were making but little, if any, progress, 
and the French contingent were certainly reaping no 
honour ; M. de !a Fayette, the only officer who came 
in contact with a British force, showing no military 
skill or capacity, and not even much courage. But in 
the course of the spring France sustained a far heavier 
loss than even the defeat of an army could have in- 
flicted on her in the retirement of Necker from the 
Ministry. As a statesman he was certainly not entitled 
to any very high rank. He had neither extensive 
knowledge, nor large views, nor firmness; the only 
project of constitutional reform which he had brought 
forward had been but a mutilated and imperfect copy 
of the system devised by the original and statesman- 
like daring ofTurgot. At a subsequent period, be 
proved himself incapable of discerning the true cha- 
racter of the circnmetancea which surrounded him, and 
wholly ignorant of the feelings of the nation, and of 
the principles and objects of those who aspired to take 
a lead in its councils. But as yet his financial policy 
had nndoiibtedly been successful. He had greatly re- 
lieved the general distress, he had maintained the 
public credit, and he had inspired the nation with con- 
fidence in itself, and other countries also with confi- 
dence in its resourcea ; but he had made many and 
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powerful enemies by the retrenchments which had been 
a necessary part of bis Bystem. Ae early as the spring 
of 1780 Mercy had reported to tbe Empress that both 
the King's brothers and the Due d'Orleans com- 
plained that some of bis measures infringed upon their 
established rights; that the Count d'Artoia had had a 
very stormy discussion with Necker himself, and, when 
he could neither convince nor overbear him, had tried, 
though unsuccessfiiUy, to eulist the Queen against 
him. Tbe Count Lad since employed the controller of 
his own household, M. Boutourlln, to write pamphlets 
against him, and, in point of fact many of the most 
elaborate details of a financial statement which Necker 
had recently published were very ill-calculated to en- 
dure a strict scrutiny; but M. Boutourlin did his 
work 80 badly that Necker had no difficulty in repel- 
ling him, and for a moment seemed tbe stronger for 
the attack that had been made upon bim. 

He had been so far right in bis estimate of his posi- 
tion that he could rely on the support of the Queen, 
who was aware that both her mother and her brother 
had a high opinion of his integrity; but, though the 
King, also, had from time to time given his cordial 
sanction to his different measures, it was not in the 
nature of Louis to withstand repeated pressure and 
solicitation. Necker, too, himself, unintentionally 
played into the hands of bis enemies. He had nomin- 
ally only a subordinate position in the Ministry. Aa 
he was a Protestant, Louis had feared to offend the 
Clergy by giving him a seat iu the (^o\TOt\\, ot ^^^.e ^\S\-^ 
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of Controller-Genera] ; but had conferred that post ■ 
M. Taboureau dea Reaiix, making Necker Director of 
the Treasury under him. The real management ofllit 
Exchequer was, however, placed wholly in his hands; 
and, aa he wab one of the vainest of men, he had gra- 
dually aasumed a tone of importance as if his were the 
paramount influence in the Government; going sof« 
as even to open negotiations with foreign statesmen W 
which none of hie coUeaguea were privy.* It waa not 
Btrange that he was not very well satisfied with a posi- 
tion which seemed aa if it had been contrived in order 
to keep him out of sight, and to deprive him of the 
credit belonging to his financial successes ; but hitherto 
he had been satisfied to bide his time. Now, however, 
his triumph over M. Boutourlin seemed to him so to 
have established his supremacy as to entitle him to 
insist on a promotion which should be a public recog- 
nition of his position as the real Minister of Finance, 
and aa entitled to a preponderating voice in all matters 
of general policy. He accordingly demanded adroisuon 
to the council, and, on its being refused, at once re- 
signed his office. 

The consternation wan universal ; the general pub- 
lic had gradually learnt to place such confidence in 
him that they looked on hia loss as irreparable. Sotne 
even of the princes who had originally striven to pre- 
possess the King against him either changed their 
minds or feared to show their disagreement with the 

• See his letter to Lord North proposing peace, dita December 1, ITSft 
Lord Stauhope'e History ot England. Vol. Tftl. A^ijondix, j 
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common feeling. And Marie Antoinette, who fully 
shared his views as to the primary importance of 
finance in all questions of Government, condescended 
to admit him to an interview; requested him as a 
personal favour to herself to recall his resignation, 
urging upon him that patience would surely in time 
procure him all that he asked ; and, in her honest 
earnestness for the welfare of the nation, wept when 
he withdrew without having yielded to her solicita- 
tions. It was late in the evening and dark when he 
took his leave, and afterwards, when he was told that 
he had drawn tears from her eyes by his refusal, he 
said that, had he seen them, he should have sub- 
mitted to a wish so enforced, even at the sacrifice of 
his own comfort and reputation. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The Queen expects to be confined again — Increasing unpopolariijy of 
the King's brothers — ^Birth of the Dauphin — FestiTities — Depute* 
tions from the different Trades — Songs of the Dames de la HaUfr- 
Ball given by the Body-guard — Unwavering fidelity of the wgi* 
ment — The Queen offers up her thanksgiving at Notre Dama— 
Banquet at the H6tel de Yille — Eejoicings in Paris. 

HOW irreparable his loss was was shown by the 
rapid succession of finance ministers who, in 
the course of the next seven years, successively held 
the oflBce of Controller General. All were equally 
incompetent, and under their administration, some- 
times merely incapable, sometimes combining reck- 
lessness and corruption with incapacity, the treasury 
again became exhausted, the resources of the nation 
dwindled away, and the distress of all but the wealthiest 
classes became more and more insupportable. But 
for a time the attention of Marie Antoinette was drawn 
oflF from political embarrassments by the event which 
alone seemed wanting to complete her personal happi- 
ness, and to place her position and popularity on an 
impregnable foundation. 

In the spring she discovered that she was again 
about to become a mother. The whole nation ex- 
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pocted the result with an intense anxietj'. Tlie King's 
brothers were daily becoming more and more deservedly 
unpopular. The Count d'Artois, who as the fiither 
of a son, occupied more of the general attention than 
his elder brother, seemed to talie pains to parade 
his contempt for the commercial class, and still more 
for the lower orders, aud his disapproval of every 
proposal which had for its object to conciliate the 
traders or to relieve the anfferings of the poor, 
"^'hile the Count de Provence openly established a 
mistress, the Countess de Balbi, at the Luxembourg 
Palace, his residence in the capital, where she pre- 
sided over the receptions which he took upon himself 
to hold, to the exclusion of his lawful princess. The 
Countess de Provence was not well calciilatBd to ex- 
cite admiration or sympathy, since she was plain and 
ungracious. But Mme, de Balbi, whose character had 
been disgracefully notorious even before her connec- 
tion with the Count, was not more attractive in 
appearance or manner than the Savoy Princess ; and 
the citizens of Paris, who in this instance faithfully 
represented the feelings of the entire nation, did not 
disguise their anxiety that the child about to be bora 
should bo a prince, who might extinguish the hopes 
and projects of both his uncles. 

Their wishes were gratified. On the morning of the 
22nd of October the King was starting from the 
palace on a hunting expedition with his brothers, when 
it was announced to him that the Queen was taken 
ill.* He at once returned to her room, and, taVailMi. q'v 
• Oustave 111. et la Coot da Irance, 1. S^T . 
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the danger which she had incurred on the 
the birth of Madame Royale from the greatness 
disorder of the crowd, he broke throagh the *n( 
ctistoTn, and ordered that the doors sbould bedoa 
and that no one should be admitt^^d beyond a 
small number of the great officers, male and femll 
of the household. HIh cares were rew*arded br 
comparatively easy birth ; and his anxiety to prott 
his wife from agitation was further shown by a gecol 
arrangement which was perhaps hardly so easy 
carry out, but which was also perfectly sticcessli 
As was most natural, the Queen and himself fal 
shared the ardent wishes of the nation that the 
pected child should prove an heir to the tlirone; 
he consequently feared tiiut, should it not be so, li 
disappointment might produce an inj urioua efFM 
on the mother's health ; or, should their hopes h 
realised, that the excessive joy might be equally daa 
gerouB. With a desire, therefore, to avoid exposin) 
her to either shock in the first moments of weakness 
he forbade any announcement of the sex of the chiU 
being made to anyone but himself. The instant thai 
the child was bom, he hastened to the bedside tai 
judge for himself whether she could bear the newai 
Presently she came to herself; and it seemed to hei 
that the general silence indicated that she had become 
the mother of a second daughter. But she desired to 
be assured of the fact. " See," said she to Louis, 
"how reasonable I am. I ask no questions."* And 
• Chambrier, I. 430. thutave IIL L 363. 
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Louis, who from joy was scarcely able to contain 
himself, seeing her freedom from agitation, thought 
he might safely reveal to her the whole extent of their 
happiness. He called out, so as to be heard by the 
Princess de Guimen^e, who still held the post of 
, governess to the Royal children, and who had already 
exhibited the child to the witnesses in the ante- 
chamber, and was now awaiting his summons at 
the open door "My Lord the Dauphin begs to be 
admitted." The Princess de Guimen^e brought my 
Lord the Dauphin to his mother's arms, and for a few 
minutes the small company in the room gazed in 
respectful silence while the father and mother mingled 
tears of joy with broken words of thanksgiving. 

Yet even in this moment of exultation, Marie 
Antoinette could not forget her first-born, nor the 
feelings which had made her rejoice at the birth of a 
daughter, who still had, as it were, no rival in her 
eyes, because no rival claim to her own could be set 
up with respect to a Princess. She kissed the long- 
wished for infant over and over again; pressed him 
fondly to her heart ; and then, after she had perused 
each feature with anxious scrutiny, and pointed out 
some resemblances, such as mothers see, to his father, 
" Take him," said she, to Mme. de Guimenee, " he 
belongs to the State ; but my daughter is still 
mine."* 

Presently the chamber was cleared ; and in a few 
minutes the glad tidings were carried to every corner 

* Gustave III. &c. I. p. 353. 
VOL. I. % 
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of the palace aad town of Versailles, and, as speedily 
as expresses could gallop, to the anxious city of Paris. 
By a somewhat whimsical coincidence, the Connt ie 
Stedingk, who, from having been one of the intended 
hunting-party, had been admitted into the ante- 
chamlter, rushing downstairs in his haste to spread the 
intelligence, niet the Countess de Provence on the 
staircase. " It is a Dauphin, Madame," he cried, 
" what a happy event 1" The Countess made him co 
reply. Nor did she or her husband pretend to dis- 
guise their mortiBcation. The Count d'Artois was a 
little less open in the display of his discontent, which 
was, however, sufficiently notorious. But, with these 
exceptions, all France, or at least all France sufiB- 
ciently near the Court to feel any personal interest iu 
its concenis, was unanimous in its exultation. 

As soon as the new-born child was dressed, his 
father took him in his arms, and carrying him to the 
window, showed him to the crowd* which, on the first 
news of the Queen's illness, had thronged the court- 
yard, and was waiting in breathless expectation the 
result. A rumour had already begun to penetrate the 
throng that the child was a son, aud the moment that 
the happy tidings were confirmed, and the infant, 
their future King, as they undoubtingly hailed him, 
was presented to their view, their joy broke forth in 
such vociferous acclamatious that it became neces- 
sary to silence them by an appeal to them to 
consideration for the mother's weakness. 
■ M&ncices da Weber. Vol I. p. 50. 
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For the next three months all was joy and festivity. 
When the little Due d'AngoulSme, now a sprightly 
boy of six years old, was taken into the nursery to 
see, or, in the Court language, to pay his homage to 
the heir to the throne, he said to his father as he 
left the room, "Papa, how little my cousin is!" 
"The day will come, my boy," replied the Count, 
" when you will find him quite great enough " And 
it seemed as if the whole nation, and especially the 
city of Paris, thought no celebration of the birth of its 
future King could be too sumptuous for his greatness. 
It was a real heartfelt joy that was awakened in the 
people. Oil the day following the birth chroniclers 
of the time remarked that no other subject was spoken 
of; that even strangers stopped one another in the 
streets to exchange congratulations.* 

The different trades and guilds led the way in the 
expression of these loyal felicitations. When His 
Royal Highness was a week old, he held a grand 
reception. Deputations from different bodies of artisans, 
each with a band of music at its head, and each 
carrying some emblem of its occupation, marched in 
a long procession to Versailles. The chimney-sweeps 
bore aloft a chimney entwined with garlands, on the 
top of which was perched one of the smallest of their 
boys ; the chairmen carried a chair superbly gilt, on 
which sat in state a representative of the Royal nurs^, 
with a child in her arms in royal robes ; the butchers 

* " On s'arrSt-ait dans les rues, on se parlait sans so connattre " 
Mme. de Campan, c. 9. 
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drove a fat ox ; tlie pastry-cooks bore on a spleiKiiil 
tray a variety of pastry aud sweetirieats such as might 
tempt children of a larger growth than the little prince 
tbey had come to honour ; the blacksmiths beat an anvil 
in time to their cheers ; the shoemakers brought a pair 
of miniature boots ; the tailors bad devoted elaborate 
and minute pains to the embroidering of a miiform 
of tbe Dauphin's regiment, such as migbt even now Gt 
its young Colonel, if hia parents would permit him to 
be attired in it. The crowd was too ^eat to be 
received in ev«n the largest saloon of tbe palace; bnt 
it filled the courtyard beneath; and, aa the weather 
was luckily favourable, tbe Dauphin was brought to 
tbe balconj' and displayed to the people, while they 
greeted him with cheers, which were renewed from 
time to time, even after he had been withdrawn, till 
the shouting seemed as if it would have no end. 

One deputation, consisting of members of the fairer 
sex, received even higher bononra. Fifty ladies of the 
fishmarket vindicated the long acknowledged claims of 
tbeir body by forming a separate procession. Each 
dame was dressed iu a gown of rich black silk, tbeir 
established court-dress, and nearly everyone had 
diamond ornaments. To them, tbe celebrated ante- 
chamber, from the oval window at tbe end known as 
the Bull's Eye, was opened;* and three of their body 
were admitted even into the Queen's room, and to the 
side of the bed. The popular pout La Harpe, whom 
the partiality of Voltaire had designated as the heir 
• L'tEUdeBtsuf. 
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of his genius, had composed an address, which the 
spokeswoman of the party had written out on the back 
of her fan, and now read with a sweet voice, which had 
procured her the honour of being so selected,* and 
with very appropriate delivery. The Queen made a 
brief but most gracious answer, and then, on their 
retirement, the whole company, with a train of fish- 
women of the lower class, was entertained at a grand 
banquet, which they enlivened with songs composed 
for the occasion. One of them so hit the fancy of the 
King and Queen, that they quoted it more than once 
in their letters to their correspondents, and Marie 
Antoinette even sang it occasionally to her harp. 

Ne craignez pas, 

Cher papa, 

D' voir augmenter vot* famiUe, 

Le Bon Dieu z'y pourvoira : 

Fait*8 en tant qu* Versailles en fourmille* 

Y eut-il cent Boarbons chez nous, 

Y a du pain, du laurier pour tons. 

The body-guard celebrated the auspicious event by 
giving a grand ball in the concert-room of the palace 
to the Queen on her recovery ; it was attended by the 
whole Court, and Marie Antoinette opened it herself, 
dancing a minuet with one of the troop, whom his 
comrades had selected for the honour, and whom the 
King promoted as a memorial of the occasion and as a 
testimony of his approval of the loyalty of that gallant 
regiment. 

Amid all the troubles of later years, the fidelity of 

* Mme. de Campan, c. 9. Marie AnloVaeV^e, \ia\)2ka "X!k\.> ^^» ^»» 
Famine Boyale, p. 238, 
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tlioee noble troops never wavered. They had even in 
one hour of terrible danger the honour, in the same 
palace, of saving the life of their Queen. But it is a 
melancholy proof of the fleeting character, and in- 
stability of popular favour which is supplied by the 
recollection that these very artisans who were now so 
Tociferous, and undoubtedly at this momeDt so sinoen 
in thoir profession of loyalty, were afterwards her fonl 
and ferocious enemies. And yet between 1781 and 
1789 there had been no change in the character or 
conduct of the King and Queen, or rather, it may be 
said, the intervening years had been a period during 
which a countless series of acts of beneficence had dis- 
played their unceasing affection for their subjects. 

The festivities were crowned in the most appropriate 
manner by a public thanksgiving, offered by the Queen 
herself to Heaven for the gift of a son, and for her 
own recovery. But that celebration was necessarily 
postponed till her strength was entirely reestablished ; 
and it was not till the 2l8t of January that the physi- 
cians would allow her to encounter the excitement of 
BO interesting but fatiguing a day. The Court had 
quitted Versailles for La Muette the day before, to be 
nearer the city ; and on the appointed morning, which 
the watchers for omens delightedly remarked as one of 
midsummer biilliaiicy," the most superb procession 
that even Paris had ever witnessed issued from the 
gates of the old hunting lodge, whose earlier o 
had been animated by a very different Bpirit.t 

• Un loleU d'4ti. Webor I. 53. 

f La Miiette derWed iW tiama iioni let mnes qI 'Ctae i»*,T ' 
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Tliat the honours of the day might be wholly the 
Queeu's, Louis biroself did not accompany her, but 
followed her three boiirs later, to meet her at the 
Hotel de Ville, Niueteen coaches, glitteriog with bur- 
aished gold, and every panel of which was embellished 
with crowns, wreaths, or allegorical pictures, marching 
on at a stately walk towards the city gate, conveyed 
the Queen, radiant with beauty and happiness, the 
sisters and aunts of the King, the long train of her 
and their ladies, and all the great officers of her house- 
hold. Squadrons of the body-guard furnished the 
escort, riding in front of the Queen's carriage, and be- 
hind it, but not on either side, she herself having for- 
biddeii any arrangement which might intercept the 
full sight of herself from a single citizen. Companies 
of other regiments awaited the procession at different 
r points, and closed up behind it as it passed, swelling 
the vast train which thus gi-ew at every step. An ad- 
ditional escort, almost an army in itself, in double 
rank, lined the whole road from the barrier of the 
Champs Elysues to the gates of the great cathedral ; 
and, as the Royal coach passed through the city gate, 
a herald proclaimed that " The King wishing to conse- 
crate by fresh acts of kindness the happy moment 
when God showered his mercies on him by the birth 
of a Dauphin, and at the same time to give to the 
inhabitants of his good city of Paris some special mark 

reared there. Ic had been enlarged by the Be^nt d'Orle&na who gave 
it to Ms daughter, tlie Ducheu de Bern, and it vaa the frequeot 
■cene of the orgies of that infamous father and daugUtor, while more 
recently it liad been known aa the Faro nui CerfB, under wliich title 
it bad aciiiiireJ a atill more infnmoua reputation. 
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of his beneficence, granted an exemption fTOm the 
poll-tax to all the burgesses, traders, and artisans who 
were not in such circumstances as made tUe payment 
easy." 

The proclamation was received with all the thanltfol* 
nesB of surprise; the cheers, which had never oeaaed 
from the moment that the procession first catne in 
sight, were redoubled, and it was amid shouts of con- 
gratulation both to themselves and to her that the 
Queen proceeded onward to Notre Dame. Having 
paid her vows and made her ofi'erings in the Cathe- 
dral of the nation, she passed on to the Church of 
Ste. Genevieve, the especial patroness of the City, and 
repeated her thanksgiving before the tomb of CIoviB, 
the founder of the monarchy. At the Hotel de ViUe 
she was met by the King with the Princes, his brothera, 
the great officers of his household, and the miniatere j 
and there, (after having first como forward on the 
balcony to afford the multitude, who completely filled 
the vast square in front of the building, a si^ht of 
their sovereigns) the Royal pair, sitting side by side, 
presided at a banquet of unsurpassed magnificence and 
luxury. Id compliance with the strictest laws of the 
old etiquette, none but ladies were admitted to the 
King's table, but other tables were provided for the 
male guests. The most renowned musicians performed 
the sweetest airs, but the melodies of Gluck and 
Gretry were drowned in the cheers of the multitude 
outside, who thus relieved their impatience for the 
reappearance of their Qu^an. 

The banquet was ewccftcici Xi-j a. %fM\i. ^ttfeij\SR,-&, 
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with its singular but invariable accompaniment of a 
gaming-table,* and the whole was concluded by a 
grand illumination and display of fireworks, in which 
the pyrotechnists had exhausted their allegorical inge- 
nuity. A temple of Hymen occupied the centre, and 
the God of marriage, never, so far as present appear- 
ances indicated, more auspiciously employed, pre- 
sented to France the precious infant who was the most 
recent fruit of his favour, while the flame upon his 
altar, which never had burned with a brighter light, 
was fed by the thank-offerings of the whole French 
people. As each new feature of the display burst upon 
their eyes the acclamations of the populace redoubled, 
and their enthusiasm was kindled to the utmost pitch 
when Louis and Marie Antoinette descended the stairs, 
and arm-in-arm walked out among the crowd, ostensibly 
to see the illuminations from the different points 
which presented the most imposing spectacle; but 
really, as the citizens perceived, to show their sympathy 
with the joy of the people by mingling with the multi- 
tude, and thus allowing all to approach and even to 
accost them; while they, and especially the Queen, 
replied to every loyal cheer, or homely word of con- 
gratulation by a cordial smile, or expression of approval 
or thanks, which long dwelt in the memory of those to 
whom they were addressed. 

* Apr^B le diner il y eut appartement, jeu, et la f&to fut termin^e 
par un feu d'artifice. VTeber I. 57, firom whom the greater part of 
these details are taken. For the etiquette of the "jeu" see Mme. da 
Campan, c. 9, p. 17, and 2. — Ed. 1858. 
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CHAPTEE XVn, 

Mme. de Guimen^ resigns the office of GoTemess of tlie Bojal Ch3 
dren — Mme. de Folignac succeeds her — Marie Antoinette's yiewi o 
education — Character of Madame Boyale — ^The Ghrand Duke Fu 
and his Cband Duchess yisit the French Court — Their characters- 
Entertainments giyen in their honour — Insolence of the Cardinal d 
Bohan — His Character and previous Life — Ghrand Festiiities i 
Chantilly — Events of the War — Bodney defeats De GhtMse— Th 
Siege of Gibraltar fails — M. de Suffrein fights five dra^m battk 
with Sir E. Hughes in the Indian Seas — The Queen reoeiTeB hiz 
with great honour on his return. 

THE post of governess to the Royal children wa 
one which was conferred for life, and did no 
even cease on the accession of a new sovereign, anc 
the birth of a new Royal Family. Madame de Gui 
men^e, therefore, having been appointed to that offia 
on the birth of the first child of the late Dauphin, the 
father of Louis XVI, still retained it, and on the birtl 
of Madame Royale transferred her services to thai 
Princess. The arrangement had been far from accep« 
table to Marie Antoinette, who had no great liking for 
the lady, though, with her habitual kindness of dis- 
position, she had accepted her attentions, and had 
often condescended to appear as a guest at her even- 
ing parties, taking only \.\i^ ^Tvie,*3.M\.\wi q»^ ^'e^^i^bxta.mlng 
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beforehand whom she was likely to meet there.* But, 
in the spring of 1782, the Prince de Guimenee became 
involved in pecuniary difficulties that compelled him 
to retire from the Court, and his Princess to resign her 
appointment, which Marie Antoinette at once bestowed 
on Madame de Polignac- Her attachment to that lady 
affords a striking exemplification of one feature in her 
character, a steady adherence to friendships once formed, 
which can never be otherwise than amiable, even when, 
as jt may be thought was the case in this and one 
or two other instances, she carried it to excess ; for she 
could hardly fail to be aware that Madame de Polignac 
was most unpopular with all classes, and that her un- 
popularity was not undeserved. She was covetous for 
herself, and she had a number of relations, equally 
rapacious, who regarded her Court favour solely as a 
means of enriching the whole family. She had pro- 
cured a valuable reversion for her husband ; and sub- 
sequently the rare favour of an hereditary dukedom ; 
and it was characteristic of her disposition that she 
might have attained the rank of Duchess for herself 
at an earlier date, but that she preferred to it the chance 
of other favours of a more practically useful nature ; 
nor was it till she had received such sums of money 
that nothing more could well be asked, that she turned 
her ambition to titles and to the much coveted dignity 
of a stool to sit upon in the presence of royalty .t 
But the more people spoke ill of her, the more the 

* Mercy to Maria Teresa, June 18, 1780. — Ameth, III., 440. 
t Le tabouret, see St. Simon. 
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Queen protected her; and, if she received the resignn- 
tion of Madame de Guiraen^e with pleaeure, mach of 
her joy seemed to be owing to the opportuDity whidi 
it afforded her of promoting the new Duchess to the 
vacant place, while Madame de Polignac had even tU 
address to persuade her that she accepted the post nB- 
willingly, and, in undertaking it, was making a sacri- 
fice to loyalty and friendship. But, if the Queen wm 
duped 00 that point, she was not deceived on others- 
She knew that the Duchess had no qualifications tot 
the office, that she wan neither clever nor accom- 
plished. But her absence of any special qualificatioDs 
was in fact her best recommendation in the eyes of her 
patroness ; for Marie Antoinette had high ideas of the 
duty which a mother owes to her children. She thought 
herself bound to take upon herself the real superin- 
tendence of their education, and, having this view, 
she preferred a governess who would be content that 
her children's minds should receive their colour from 
herself. Her own idea of education, as we shall see it 
hereafter described by herself," was that example was 
more powerful than precept, and that love was abetter 
teacher than fear; and, acting on this principle, from 
the moment that her little daughter was old enoagfa to 
comprehend her intentions and wishes, she began to 
make her her companion ; abandoning, or at least re- 
laxing her pursuit of other pleasures for that which 
was now her chief delight, as well as in her eyes her 
" See infra, the Queen's letter to Madame de Tourzel, date JaVj 25, 
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chief duty, the task of watching over the early pro' 
mise, the opening talents and virtues of those who 
were destined, as she hoped, to have a predominant 
influence on the future welfare of the nation. Espe- 
cially she mude a rule of taking the little Princess with 
her on the different errands of humanity and benevo- 
lence, which, wherever she might be, and more par- 
ticularly while Hhe was at Versailles, formed an almost 
habitual part of her occupations ; she saw that much 
of the distress which now seemed to be the normal 
condition of the humbler clasaes, and much of the 
discontent, which was felt by all classes hut the highest, 
were caused by the pride of the princes and nobles, who 
in France drew a far more rigorous and unbending line 
of demarcation between themselves and their inferiors, 
than prevailed in other countries ; and she desired from 
their earliest infancy to imbue her children with a 
different principle, and to teach them hy her own ex- 
ample that none could be so lowly as to be beneath the 
notice even of a sovereign ; and that, on the contrary, 
the greater the depression of the poor, the greater 
claim did it give them on the solicitnde and protection 
of their princes and rulers. 

Nor were these lessons, which even worldly policy 
might have dictated, the only ones which she sought 
to inculcate on the little Princess before the more ex- 
citing pursuits of society should have rendered her less 
susceptible to good impressions. Unfriendly as her 
husband's aunts had always been to herself, aud 
little as there was that was really amiable in. thuvc 
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characters, there was yet one, the Princess Looisi 
the Nan of St. Denis, whose renonciatioa of the wori 
seemed to point her oat to her family as m modd < 
holiness and devotion ; and as, above all things, Mai 
Antoinette desired to inspire her little daughter with 
deep sense of religions obligation, she soon began 
take her with her in all her visits to the convent^ « 
to encourage her to converse with the other Sistefs 
the Hoase. Nor did she abandon the practice ef 
when it was suggested to her that snch an interconi 
with those who were notoriously always on the wat 
to attract recruits of rank or consideration, mi^t ha 
the result of inclining the child to follow her gn 
aunt's example; and perhaps, by renouncing t 
world, to counteract plans which her parents mig 
have preferred for her establishment in life. Mai 
Antoinette declared that should the Princess expre 
such a desire, far from being annoyed, ** she shoa 
feel flattered by it ;"* she would, it may be presume 
have regarded it as a convincing testimony of tl 
soundness of her own system of education, and of tl 
purity of the instruction which she had given. 

But such was not to be the destiny of her whose li 
at this moment seemed to beam with prospects ' 
happiness which it would have been cruel to allow h< 
to exchange for the gloom of a convent, though, ev€ 
before. she arrived at womanhood, the most austei 
seclusion of such an abode would have seemed a we 
come asylum from dangers yet undreamt of. H( 

* SouTenirs de Quarante Ans, by Mademoiselle de Tourzel, p. 2 
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destiny was indeed, to be one of trials and afflictioaa 
even to the end ; trials very different in their kind 
from those which the gates of the Carmelite sisterhood 
■would have opened to her. But her mother's early 
lessons of humility and piety, and still more ber 
mother's virtuous and heroic example, never ceased to 
hear their fruit in their influence on her character, 
amid all the vicissitudes of fortune. The unhappy 
daughter,* as slie was styled by the faithful and elo- 
quent champion of her race, lived to win the respect 
even of its euemies,t supplying, at more than one 
critical moment, a courage and decision of which her 
male relatives were destitute ; and, iu the second and 
final ruin of her house, her fortitude and resignation 
still Commanded the loyal adherence of a large party 
among her countrymen, and the esteem of foreign 
statesmen, who gladly recognised in her no small 
portion of the nobility of her female ancestors. 

In the spring of 1782 the attention of the Parisians 
was occupied for awhile by the arrival of two visitors 
from ft nation which as yet had sent forth but few of 
its sous to mingle in society with those of other coun- 
tries. The Grand-Duke of Russia, who had indeed 
been its rightful Emperor ever since the murder of his 
father twenty years trefore, but who had been com- 
pelled to postpone his claims to those of his ambitious 
and unscrupulous mother, Catherine II., had conceived 
a desire so far to imitate the example of his great 

• " Filift dolorosa." Cliftteaiibriaud. 

t NapoleoB, in 1S14, called her the onl; man of her Cucci^^ . 



ancestor, the founder of the Russian Empire, Peter 
the Great, as to make a personal investigation of the 
manners of other peoples besides his own. To UBB 
the language in which the Empress communicated to 
Louis SVI. her son's wish to pay him a visit, he 
sought in the first instant " to take lessons in conrtesj 
and nobility from the most elegant court in the 
world." And as Louis had responded w-ith a cordial 
invitation to Versailles, at the end of May he, with his 
Grand-Duchess, a princess of Wiirtemberg, arrived at 
the palace. 

Paul had not as yet given any indications of the 
brutal and ferocious disposition which distinguished 
him in his later years, till it gradually developed into 
a savage Insanity which neither his nobles nor even 
his sons could endure. He appeared rather a young 
man of frank and open temper, somewhat more un- 
guarded in his language, especially concerning his 
own affairs and position, than was quite prudent or 
becoming; but kind in intention, sometimes even 
courteous in manner, shrewd in discerning what 
things and what persons were most worthy of his 
notice, and showiug no deficiency of judgement in the 
observations which he made upon them. The Grand- 
Duchess, however, was generally regarded as greatly 
superior to her husband in every respect. He was 
almost repulsive in his ugliness. She was extremely 
handsome in feature, though disfigured by a Btoutness 
extraordinary in one bo young. She had also a high 
reputation for accomplishments and general ability. 
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though tbat too was disguiaed by a coldness or iin- 
graciousnesa of maoner tbat gave strangers a disagree- 
able impression of her ; which, however, a more intimate 
acquaintance greatly removed. 

Their characters had preceded them, and Marie 
Antoinette, for perhaps the first time in her life, felt 
Tery niieasy as to her own power of receiving them 
with the dignity which became both her and them. 
As she afterwards explained her feelings to Madame de 
Campan, " she found the part of a queen mnch more 
dtfhcult to play in the presence of other Sovereigns, or 
of Princes who were born to become Sovereigns, than 
before ordinary courtiers."* She even fortified her 
courage before dinner with a glass ofwat«r, and the 
medicine proved effectual. Even if it cost her an 
effort to preserve her habitual gaiety, her difficulty 
was unperceived, and, indeed, after the few first 
moments, ceased to be a difQculty. Paul himself cared 
but little for female attractions or graces ; but the 
Archduchess was charmed with her union of liveliness 
and dignity, which surpassed all her previous ex- 
periences of Courts; and one of her ladies, Madame 
d'Oberkirch, who has left behind her some memoirs, 
to which all succeeding writers have been indebted for 
many particulars of this visit, could scarcely find 
words to describe the impression the Queen's beauty 
made upon her and all her fellow-travellers. "The 
Queen was marvellously beautiful ; she fascinated 
every eye. It was absolutely impossible for any one 
Mma. de OampsD, c. 10. 

VOL. I. T 
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to display a greater grace and nobility of demeanour,"* 
Madame d'Oberkircli, like herself, was German by 
birth ; and Marie Antoinette begged her to speak 
German to her, that she might refresh her recol- 
lection of her native language. But she found that 
she had almost forgotten it. " Ah," said Bbe, 
"German is a fine language; but French, in the 
mouths of my children, eeema to me the finest 
language iu the world." And in the same spirit of 
entire adoption of French feelings, and even of French 
prfjiidiccs, she declared to the Baroness that, though 
the Rhine and the Danube were both noble rivers, 
the Seine was so much more beautiful tliat it had 
made her forget them both. 

But her preference for everything French did not 
make her neglect the duties of hospitality to her 
foreign visitors ; she wished rather that they should 
earry with them as fixed an idea as she herself 
entertained of the superiority of France to their own 
country, in this as in every otherparticular. And she 
gave two magnificent entertaiuraents in their honour 
at the Little Trianon, displaying the beauties of her 
garden by day, and also by night, by an illumination 
of extraordinary splendour. They were highly de- 
lighted with the beauty and the novelty of a scene 
such as they had never before wituessed; but her 
pleasure was in a great degree marred by the in- 
decent boldness of one whose sacred profession, M 
well as his ancient lineage, ought to have restrained 
■ Memoirea de Mndume d'Oberkinili, I. 279. 
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liim from such miscnndiict, though it was but too 
complotely in harmony with his previous life. Prince 
Louis de Rohan waa a descendant of the great Duke 
de Sully, and a member of a family which, during the 
last reigij, had possessed an influence at Court which 
was surpassed by that of no other house among the 
French nobles." He himself had reaped the full ad- 
vantage of its interest. As we have already seen, he 
had been coadjutor of Strasburg when Mario An- 
toinette passed through that city ou her way to France 
in 1770. He had subsequently been promoted to. the 
rank of Cardinal; and, though he was notoriously 
devoid of capacity, yet through the influence of his 
relations, and that of Madame du Barri, with whom 
they maintained an intimate connection, he had obtainefl 
the post of ambassador to the Court of Vienna, wherti 
he had made himself conspicuous for every species of 
disorder. His whole life in the Austrian capital had 
been a round of shameless profligacy and ex- 
travagance. The conduct of the inferior members of 
the Embassy, stimulated by his example, and pro- 
tected by his official character, had been equally 
scandalous, till at last Maria Teresa had felt herself 
bound in justice to her subjects to insist on his recall. 
The moment that he became aware that his position 
was in danger, he began to write abusive letters 

• The Mnwhttl PriiiPB de Soubise wloao incapacitj and cowardioe 
ramed the disgraceful rout of Roebncli wa« the head of this faniilj ; 
his aistor, Mme. de Marssn, as Goveracss of tlie " children of France" 
had brought up Louis XVI. 
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against the Empress-Queen, and to circulate libels 
at Yienna against both her and Marie Antoinette, 
on whom he openly threatened to aveTige himself, if 
his pleasures or his prospects should in any way be 
interfered with.' 

Since his return to France, he had had the addms 
to conciliate Maure^ias, who, adding the ktithority of 
hia mintsterial office to the solicitations of the Cardinal's 
sister, Madame de Marsan, had succeeded in wringing 
from the unwilling King his appointment to the 
honourable and lucrative preferment of Grand Almoner. 
But evea that post, though it made him on© of the 
great officers of the Court, did not weaken bis deein 
to annoy the Queen, for having, as he believed, naed 
her influence to deprive him of his embassy, and 
for having, by her marked coldness since his 
return from Vienna, showed her disapproval of hia 
profligate character, and of his insolence to her 
mother. 

And unhappily there were not wanting persons base 
enough to co-operate with him, generally discredited ae 
he was, as instruments of their own secret malice. The 
birth of the Dauphin had been a fiital blow to the 
hopes which had been founded on the possible succes- 
sion of the King's brothers : and from this time forth 
the whisperers of detraction and calumny were more 
than ever busy, sometimes venturing to foi 

• " n fEohan) a mflma menace, si on ae Tent pa» prendre Ifi W I 
ohemin quo lui indique, que ma fllle s'en reseeDtin." Msri&-TbiK« 
i. Merc;, Anguat 28, 1774. Ameth, U. 226. 
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handwriting, and somet mes dar ng with still fouler 
audacity, to invent storca dch gned to tarnish her 
reputation by throwing do bts on her conjugal fidelity. 
At such a moment the ]. rescni^e of such a man as the 
Cardinal on the stage was an evil omen. His 
audacity, it seemed, could hardly be purposeless, and 
his purpose could not be innocent. 

He bad been most anxious to obtain admissioQ to 
one of the entertainments which the Queen gave to 
the Russian princes; and, when he was disappointed, 
ho tad the silly audacity to bribe the porter of the 
Trianon to admit him into the garden, where, as the 
Royal party passed down the different walks, he 
thrust himself ostentatiously at different points into 

I their sight, professing to disguise himself by throwing 
a mantle over his shoulders, bnt taking care that his 
scarlet stockings should prevent any uncertainty from 
being felt as to his identity. That he should have 
presumed to intrude into the Queen's presence in her 
own palace without permission was in itself an insult; 
but those behind the scenes believed that he had a 
deeper design, and that he wished to diffuse a belief 

(that Marie Antoinette secretly regarded him with a 
favour which she was unwilling to show openly, and 
that he had not obtained admission to her garden 
without her connivance. 

The Princes of the Blood, too, the Prince de Cond4 
I and the Duke de Bourbon, invited Paul and his Arch- 
1 ducheas to an entertainment at Chantilly, wbioh far 
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But the Queen was willing on such an occasion to he 
eclipsed by her subjects. "The Princes," she said, "might 
well give festivities of vast cost, because they de- 
frayed the charges out of their private revenues; 
but the expenses of tntertaiumentB given by the King 
or by herself fell on the National treasury, of which 
they were bound to be the guardians in the interest 
of the poor tax-payers." 

Not that, in all probability, Paul and his Arch- 
duchess noticed the inferiority. Court festivities «t St. 
Petersburg were as j'et neither numerous nor rnHgnili- 
uent, and they soon showed themselves so wearied 
with the round of gaiety which had been forced upon 
them that some of the diversions which had been 
projected at other Royal palaces besides Versailles 
were given up to avoid distressing them," The sight 
which pleased them most was the play, to which, at 
their own special request, the Queen accompanied them, 
and where they were greatly struck by the magnifi* 
cence of the theatre and everything connected with 
the performance, as well as with the reception which 
the audience gave the Queen. Much as they had 
admired what they had seen, it was her grace and kind 
solicitude for their gratification which made the 
greatest impression on them ; and the Archduchess 
kept up a correspondence with her during the rest of 

* "X1< paraissent; ai eii^Ba da grand mODiIe et dea fStee, qu'srac 
d'aiitres pctitea dijEoult^ qiii f e iaot fleifes, nous htouh decide qu'il 
d'j auroit cien h Marlj." Marie Antoinette to Merof. Usrie An- 
te, JoBsph n., trad Leopold II. p. 27, 
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their travek, especially dwelling on the scenes wbicli 
pleased her moat in Germany, and on the persons 
she met who were known to and regarded by the 
Queen. 

Political affairs were at this time causing Marie 
Antoinette great anxiety. One of her most frequently 
expressed wishes had been that the French fleet 
should have an opportunity of engaging that of Eng- 
land in a pitched battle, when the judicious care which 
M. de Sartines had bestowed on the Marine would be 
seen to bear its fruit. But when the battle did take 
place, the result was such as to confound instead of 
justifying her patriotic expectations. In April the 
English Admiral Rodney inflicted on the Count de 
Grasse a crushing defeat off the coast of Jamaica. In 
September, the combined forces of France and Spain 
were beaten off with still heavier loss from the im- 
pregnable fortress of Gibraltar; and the only region 
in which a French Admiral escaped disaster was the 
Indian Sea, where the Bailli de Siiffrein, an officer 
of rare energy and ability, encountered the British 
Admiral, Sir Edward Hughes, in a aeries of severe 
actions, and, except on one occasion in which he lost 
a few transports, never permitted his antagonist to 
claim any advantage over him ; the single loss which 
he sustained in his first combat being more than 
counterbalanced by his succesaea on land, where, by 
the aid of Ilyder Ali's son, the celebrated Tippoo, he 
made himself master of Caddalore ; and then, dropping 
down to the Cingalese coast, recaptmeA '^tv&.tKl\oal^eK.^ 
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the coDquest of which had been one of Hughes' most 
recent achievemente.* The Queen felt the reverses 
keenly. She even curtailed some of her own expenses 
in order to contribute to the building of new ships 
to replace those which had been lost ; and she received 
M. de Suffrein on his return frora India, at the concltt- 
sion of the war, with the most sincere and marlsed con- 
gratulations. She invited him to the palace, and, 
when he arrived, she caused Madame de Polignac to 
bring both her children into the room. " My children," 
said she, "and especially you, my son, know that this 
is M. de Suffrein. We are all under the greatest 
obligatious to him. Look well at him ; and ever re- 
member his name. It is one of the first that all nay 
children must learn to pronounce, and one which they 
must never forget."t 

She was acting up to her mother's example ; than 
whom no Sovereign had better known how to give 
their due honour to bravery and loyalty. Such a 
Queen deserved to have faithful friends; and Suffrein 
was a man who, had his life been spared, might, like 
the Marquis de Bonille, have shown that even in 

• "No fewer than Are Bctions were fought in 1783, and the spring 
of 1TS3, by these unwearied foes. De SuBVein'e forae was matonollj 
the stronger of tbe two, it consisted of ten sail of the lino, one SO-gim 
aiiip and four frigates; while Sir E. Hughes bad bnt eight tail of 
the lino, ft BO-gun ship, and Una frigata."— Bee the Authiw'i Hiato^ 
of the British Naij, I. 400. 

t Weber I. 77. Far ths importance at thii time attached to a 
reception at Court, see Ch&tcauhriuDd, "U^moiree d'O litre- tombe," 
I. SSI. 
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France the feelings of chivalry and devotion to kings 
and ladies was not yet extinguished. But he died 
before either his country or his Queen had again need 
of his services, or before he had any opportunity of 
proving by fresh achievements his gratitude to a 
Sovereign who knew so well how to appreciate and 
to honour merit. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Peace is re-established — Embarrassments of the ministry— Distress of 
the kingdom — M. de Galonne becomes Finance Minister — The 
Winter of 1783-4 is very seyere — The Queen devotes large sums to 
charity — Her Political Influence increases — Correspondence be- 
tween the Emperor and her on European politics — The state ci 
France— The Baron de Breteuil — Her description of the Character 
of the King. 

THE conclusion of peace between France and Eng- 
land was one of the earliest events of the year 
1783, but it brought no strength to the Ministry ; or 
rather, it placed its weakness in a more conspicuous 
light. Maurepas had died at the end of 1781, and, 
since his death the Count de Vergennes had been the 
chief adviser of the King, but his attention was almost 
exclusively directed to the conduct of the diplomacy of 
the kingdom, and to its foreign affairs, and he made 
no pretensions to financial knowledge. Unluckily the 
professed Ministers of Finance, Joly de Fleury and 
his successor d'Ormesson, were as ignorant of that 
great subject as himself, and, within two years after 
Necker's retirement, their mismanagement had brought 
the kingdom to the very verge of bankruptcy. D'Or- 
messon was dismissed, and, for many days it was 
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anxiously deliberated in the palace by whom he should 
be replaced. Some proposed that Necker should be 
recalled, but the King had felt himself personally 
offended by some circumstances which had attended 
the resignation of that Minister two years before. The 
Queen inclined to favour the pretensions of Lomenie 
de Brienne, Archbishop of Toulouse; not because he 
had any oiBcial experience, but because fifteen years 
before he had recommended the Abbe de Vermond to 
Maria Teresa, and the Abb^, seeing in the present 
embarrassment an opportunity of repaying the obliga- 
tion, now spoke highly to her of the Archbishop's 
talents ; but Madamo de Polignac and her party per- 
suaded Her Majesty to acquiesce in the appointment 
ofM. de Calonne, a man who, like Turgot, had al- 
ready distinguished himself as intendant of a province, 
though he had not inspired those who watched his 
career with as high an opinion of his uprightness as 
of his talents. He had also secured the support of 
the Count d'Artois by promising to pay his debts ; and 
Louis himself was won to think well of him by the 
confidence which ho expressed in his own capacity to 
grapple with the existing, or even with still greater 
difficulties. 

Nor, indeed, had he been possessed of steadiness, 
prudence, and principle, was he very unfit for such a 
post at such a time. For he was very fertile in re- 
sources, and well-endowed with both physical and 
moral courage; but these faculties were combined 
with, were indeed the parents of a miscli\R'jici\i'6 ^'AesA,. 
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He had 8iicli reliance in his own in^eiiuity and abilitj 
to deal with each difficulty or danger as It should ariK. 
that be was indifferent to precautiouB which might pre- 
vent them from arising. The Bpirit m which he took 
office waif exemplified in one of hia Brat speeches to tbe 
Qtieen. Knowing that he was not the Minister whom 
she would have preferred, he made it hig esjuiciil 
biiBinesB to win her confidonce; and he had not been 
long installed in office when she expreBsed to biia 
her wish that he would find means of accompliehioj 
some object which she desired to promote, " Madame.' 
was his courtly reply, "if it is possible, it is done 
already. If it is impossible, I will take care anJ 
manage it." But, being very unscrupulous hiraself, In 
overshot his mark when he sought to propitiate hcf 
further by offering to represent as hers acts of charity 
which she had not performed. The winter of 1783 nu 
one of unusual severity. The thermometer at Puii 
was, for some weeks, scarcely above zero ; BcarcitJ. 
with its inevitable companion, dearuess of price, re- 
duced the poor of the northern provinces, and espsci- 
ally of the capital and its neighbourhood, to the verge 
of starvation. The King, Queen, and Priocesses gaw 
large sums from their privy purses for their rulief ; bnti 
as such supplies were manifestly inadequate, Louis 
ordered the Minister to draw three millions of francs 
from the treasury, and to apply them for the allefi^ 
tion of the universal distress. Calonne cheerfully re- 
oeived and executed the beneficent command. Ha wns 
perhaps not sorry, at his first entrance on his duties 
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to show how easy it was for him to meet even an un- 
foreseen demand of bo heavy an amoimt; and he 
fancied he saw in it a means of ingratiating himself 
with Marie Antoinette, He proposed to her that he 
should pay one of the millions to her treasurer, that 
tliat officer might distribute it, in her name, as a gift 
from her own allowance; but Marie Antoinette dis- 
dained such unworthy artifice. She would have felt 
ashamed to receive praise or gratitude to which she was 
not entitled, She rejected the proposal, insisting that 
the King's gift should be attributed to himself alone, 
and expressing her intention to add to it by curtailing 
her personal expenditure, by abridging her enter- 
tainments so long as the distress should last, and by 
dedicating the sums nsually appropriated to pleasure 
and festivity to the relief of those whose very existence 
seemed to depend on the aid which it was her duty and 
that of the King to furnish. For there was this espe- 
cial characteristic in Marie Antoinette's charity that it 
did not proceed solely from kindness of heart and 
tenderness of disposition, though these were never 
wanting, but also from a settled principle of duty, 
which, in her opinion, imposed upon Sovereigns, as a 
primary obligation, the task of watching over the wel- 
fare of their subjects as persons entrusted by Providence 
to their care ; and such a feeling was obviously more to be 
depended upon as a constant motive for action than the 
most vivid emotion of the moment, which, if easily 
excited, is not unfrequently as easily overpowered by 
some fresh object. 
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Meanwhile events were gradually compelling her 
to take a more active part in politics. Maurepss 
had been jealous of her influence, and, while that 
old Minister lived, Louis, who from his childhooii 
had been accustomed to see hira in office, committed 
almost everything to his guidance. But, as he alwaje 
required some one of stronger mind thau himself t« 
lean upon, as soon as Maurepas was gone he tnmcil 
to the Queen. It was to her that he now chiefly 
confided his anxieties and perplexities; from her tint 
he sought counsel and strength; and the Minislere 
naturally came to regard her as the real ruler of the 
State. Accordingly, we find from her correspondeuce 
of this period that even such matters as the appoint- 
ment of the ambassadors to foreign States were often 
referred to her decision ; and how greatly the habit 
, of considering affairs of importance expanded her capa- 
city, we may learn from the opinion which her brother 
the Emperor, who was never disposed to flatter, or 
even to spare her, had evidently come to entertain of 
her judgement. In one long letter, written in Septem- 
ber of the year 17S3, he discussed with her the attitude 
which France had assumed towards Austria ever since the 
dismissal of Choiseul; the willingness of her Ministers 
to listen to Prussian calumnies ; the encouragement 
which they had given to the opposition in the Empire; 
and their obsequiousness to Prussia; while Austria 
had not retaliated, as she had had many opportunitieu 
of doing, by any complaisance towards England, though 
the English statesmen had made many advances towards 
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her. It is a curious instaDce of fears being realined in a 
sense very different from that which troubled the writer 
at the moment, that among the acta of France of wiiicli, 
had be been inclined to be captious, he might justly 
have complained, he enumerates her recent acquisi- 
tion of Corsica, as one which, " for a number of rea- 
sons might be very prejudicial to the possessionB of the 
House of Austria and its branches in Italy." It did 
indeed prove an acquisition which largely influenced 
the future history, not only of Austria, but of the whole 
world; when the little island, which hitherto had been 
but a hot-bed of disorder and a battle-field of faction, 
burdensome to its Genoese masters, gave a general to 
the armies of France, whose most brilliant exploits 
were a succession of triumphs over the Austrian com- 
manders in every part of the Emperor's dominion. 
His letter concludes with warnings drawn from the 
present condition and views of the different States of 
Europe and especially of France, whose " finances and 
resources, to speak with moderation, have been greatly 
strained" in the recent war; embracing in their scope 
even the designs of Russia on the independence of 
Turkey. And with a request that his sister would 
inform him frankly what he is to believe as to the 
opinions of the King; and in what light he is to regard 
the recent letters of Vergennes, which, to his appre- 
hension, show an indifference to the maintenance of 
the alliance between the two countries.* 

* Josepli to Uarie Antoinette, date Septumbor 9, 1783. Marie 
Antoinette, Joseph II., and I*opold II. p. 30, wliieh. to Tait wifia. •. 
lenglbened reference will hereafter be reteired to aa " A-tweCo" 
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It is altogether a letter such as might pass betwera 
statesmen, and proves clearly that Joseph regarded 
his sister now as one fully capable of taking largs 
views of the situation of both countries. And ber 
answer shows that she fully enters into all the diffe^ 
ent questions which he has raised," thongh it a!» 
shows that she is guided hy her heart as well aa by 
her judgement; still looks on the continuance of tlie 
friendship between her native and her adopted conntrj 
as essential not only to her comfort, but even in some 
degree to her honour, and also that on that account 
she is desirous at timea of exerting a greater infiuencc 
than is always allowed her. 

" TersaiEBS, SBptember 29, 1783. 

" Shall I tell you, my dear brother, that yotir letter 
has delighted me by its energy and nobleness ot 
thought, and why should I not tell you ao ? I am 
sure that you w\]\ never confound your sister and j'oor 
friend with the tricks and manceuvres of politicians. 

" I have read your letter to the King. You may be 
sure that it, like all your other letters, shall never go out 
of my hands. The King was struck with many of your 
reflections, and has even corroborated them himself. 

" He has said to me that he both desired and hoped 
always to maintain a friendship and a good under- 
standing with the Empire ; but yet that it was im- 
possible to answer for it that the difference of 
interests might not at times lead to a difference in the 
way of looking at and judging of affairs, ThU idea 
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appeared to me to come from Limaelf aloce, and from 
the distrust with which people have been inspiring 
him for a long time. For, when I spoke to him, I 
believe it to ho certain that he had not seen M. de 
Vengennea since the arrival of your courier. M. de 
Mercy will have reported to you the quietneas and 
gentleness with which this Minister has spoken to him. 
I have had occasion to see that the heads of the other 
Ministers, which were a little heated, have since 
cooled again. I trust that this quiet spirit will last, 
and in that case the firmness of your reply ought to 
lead to the rudeness of style which the people here 
adopted being forgotten, You know the ground and 
the characters, so you cannot be surprised if the King 
sometimes allows answers to pass which he would not 
have given of his own accord. 

" My health, considering my present condition,* is 
perfect. I had a slight accident after my last letter ; 
but it produced uo bad consequences, it only made a 
little more care necessary. Accordingly I shall go 
from Choisy to Fontainebleau by water. My children 
ai'e quite well. My hoy will spend his time at La 
Muette while we are absent. It is just a piece of 
stupidity of the doctors, who do not like him to take 
80 long a journey at his age, though lie has two teeth 
and is very strong. I should be perfectly happy if I 
were but assured of the general tranquillity, and 

• 8be wafl agoin especticR a confinement ; but, m brad happencrl 
batweeo llie birth of Mme. Rojale and that of the Dauphin, an aia.-i- 
dent disappoiutail hsi hope, and her tbird child ivBAiiaXi^Kyn. ^^V\'i£l■ 
VOL. I. M 
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above all of the happinesa of my much loved brotlier 
whom I tovi) with all my heart.*" 

Another lett*;r, written three months later, explains 
to the Emperor the object of some of the new amuige- 
moiita which Calonne had introduced, having for one 
ohjoot, umong others, the facilitation of a commercial 
intercourse, especially in tobacco, with the Ilnited 
BtatcH. She hopes that another consequence of them 
will be the abolition of the whole system of fanners- 
(fcnural of the revenue; and she explains to him both the 
advantages of such a measure, and at the same timo 
the difficulties of carrying it out immediately after bo 
costly a war, since it would involve the instant repay- 
ment of large sums to the farmers, with all the clear- 
I10S8 of a practised financier. She meutioiis also the 
appointment of the Baron dc Breteuil as the new Minis- 
ter of the King's Household, aud her estimate of his 
character is rendered important by his promotion six 
yearM later to the post of Prime Minister. The Em- 
peror also had ample means of judging of it him- 
self, Hinco the Baron had succeeded the Cardinal de 
Rohan as Ambassador at Vienna. " I think, with you, 
that he requires to be kept within bounds ; aud ho 
will be BO more than other Ministers by the nature of 
his office, which is very limited, and entirely under 
the eyes of the King and of his colleagues, who will 
be glad of any opportunities of mortifying his vanity, 
However, his activity will be very useful in a thou- 
sand details of a department which has been neglected 
■ Data Beptembar £9, 1783. iLrnetli, 26. 
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and badly managed for the last sixty years." And, 
though it is a slight anticipation of the order of 
our narrative, it will not be inconvenient to give 
here some extracts from a third letter to the same brother, 
written in the autumn of the following year, in which 
she describes the King's character, and points out 
the difficulties which it often interposes to her desire 
of influencing his views and measures. 

It may perhaps be thought that she unconsciously 
underrates her influence over her husband, though 
there can be no doubt that he was one of those men 
whom it is hardest to manage ; wholly without self- 
reliance, yet with a scrupulous wish to do right that 
made him distrustful of others, even of those whose 
advice he sought, or whose judgement he most highly 
valued. 

•* September, 22, 1784. 

" I will not contradict you, my dear brother, on what 
you say about the short-sightedness of our Ministry. 
I have long ago made some of the reflections which 
you express in your letter. I have spoken on the 
subject more than once to the King ; but one must 
know him thoroughly to be able to judge of the extent 
to which his character and prejudices cripple my re- 
sources and means of influencing him. He is by nature 
very taciturn ; and it often happens that he does not 
speak to me about matters of importance even when he 
has not the least wish to conceal them from me. He 

* Minietre de la Maiaon d\i'BU>\. 
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answera me when I speak to him about them, 1 
Bcarcely ever opens the subject, and when I have learnt 
a quarter of the btisiness, I am then forced to use some 
address to mate the Ministers tell me the rest, by lel^ 
ting them think that the King has told me evers'thing. 
When I reproach him for not bavin;^ spoken to me of 
such and such matters, he is not annoyed, but only 
seems a little embarrassed, and sometimes answers, 
in an offhand way, that he had never thought of it. 
This distrust, which is natural to him, was at first 
strengthened by his Goveiuor I'lefore my marriage. 
M. de Vauguyon had alarmed him about the authority 
which his wife would desire to assume over him, and 
the Duke's black disposition delighted in terrifying 
his pupil with all the phantom stories invented against 
the House of Austria. M. de Maurepas, though less 
obstinate and less malicious, still thought it advan- 
tageous to his own credit to keep up the same notions 
ill the King's mind. M. de Vergennea follows tho 
same plan, and perhaps avails himself of his corre- 
spondence on foreign affairs to propagate falsehoods. I 
have spoken plainly about this to the King more than 
once. He has sometimes answered me rather peevishly, 
and, as he is never fond of discussion, I have not 
been able to persuade him that his Minister was de- 
ceived, or was deceiving him, I do not blind myself 
as to the extent of my own influence. I know that I 
have no great ascendancy over the King's mind, espe- 
cially in politics ; and would it be prudent in me to 
have scenes with hia Ministers on such subjecta, on 
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which it is almost certain that the King would oot 
support met Withont ever boasting or saying a word 
that ia not true, I, however, let the public believe that 
I have more influence than I really have, because, if 
they did not think bo, I should have still less. The 
avowals which I am making to you, my dear brother, 
are not very flattering to my self-love ; but I do ncrf; 
like to hide anything from you, in order that you 
may be able to judge of my conduct as correctly as 
is possible at this terrible distance from you, at which 
my destiny has placed me.* 

A melancholy interest attaches to sentences such as 
these, from the influence which the defects in her 
husband's character, when joined to those of his Min- 
ister, had on the future destinies of both, and of the 
nation over which he ruled. It was natural that she 
should explain them to a brother ; and though, as a 
general rule, it is clearly undesirable for Queens con- 
sort to interfere in politics, it is clear that with such 
a husband, and with the nation and Court in such a 
condition as then existed in France, it was indispen- 
sable that Marie Antoinette should covet, and, so far 
as she was able, exert influence over the King, if she 
were not prepared to see him the victim or the tool of 
caballers and intriguers who cared far more for their 
own interests than for those of either King or kingdom. 
But as yet, though, as we see, these deficiencies of 
Louis occasionally caused her annoyance, she had no 
■ Arnetli, 38. 
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foreboding of evil. Her general feeling was one of 
entire happiness, her children were growing and thriv- 
ing, her own health was far stronger than it had been, 
and she entered with as keen a relish as ever into the 
excitements and amusements becoming her position, 
^nd what we may still call her youth, since she was 
even now only eight-and-twenty. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The Marriage of Figaro — Previous History and character of Beau- 
marchais — The performanoe of the play is forbidden — It is said to 
be a little altered — It is licensed — Displeasure of the Queen — Visit 
of Gustavus III. of Sweden — Fdte at the Trianon — Balloon ascent. 

IN the spring of 1784, the Court and capital were 
wrought up to a high pitch of excitement by an 
incident which was in reality of so ordinary and 
trivial a character that it. would be hard to find a 
more striking proof how thoroughly unhealthy the 
whole condition and feeling of the nation must have 
been when such a matter could have been regarded as 
important. It was simply a question whether a play, 
which had been recently accepted by the manager of 
the principal theatre in Paris, should receive the license 
from the theatrical censor, which was necessary to its 
being performed. 

The play was entitled the Marriage of Figaro. 
The history of the author, M. Beaumarchais, is curious, 
as that of a rare specimen of the literary adventurer 
of his time. He was born in the year 1732. His 
father was a watch-maker named Caron, and he him- 
self followed that trade till he was three or four-and- 
twenty, and attained considerable skvll vn \\., "fexi^. V^ 
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■was ambitious. He was conscious of a liandsonit 
and figure, and knew their value in such a Court as 
that of Louis XV. He gave up his trade as a watch- 
maker, and bought successively difTerent places about 
the Court, the last of which was sold at a price suffi- 
cient to entitle him to claim gentility; so that, id one 
of his subsequent railings against the nobles, he de- 
clared that his nobility was more inconteatable than 
that of most of the body, since he could produce tl>e 
stamped receipt for it. Following the esaraple of 
Moli^re and Voltaire, he changed his name, aod called 
himself Beaumarchais. He married two rich widows. 
He formed a connection with the celebrated financier 
Paris Duvemey, who initiated him in the mysteries of 
stock-jobbing, Being a good musician he obtained 
the protection of the King's daughters; taught them 
the harp, and conducted the weekly concerts which, 
during the life of Marie Leczinska, they gave to the 
King and the Royal Family. He wrote two or three 
plays, none of which had any great success ; while 
one was a decided iailure. He became involved in 
lawsuits, one of which he conducted himself against 
the best ability of the Parisian bar, and displayed 
Buch wit and readiness that he not only gained bis 
canae, hut established a notoriety which throughout 
life was apparently his dearest object. He crossed 
over to England, where he made the acquaintance of 
Wilkes, and one or two agents of the American colonies 
then just commencing their insurrection ; and partly 
from political sympathy with their views of freedoM, 
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partly, aa he declared, to retaliate on England for tha 
injuries which France had suffered at her hands in 
the Seven Years' War, he became a political agent 
himself, procuring arms and ships to be aent across 
the Atlantic, and also a great quantity of stores of a 
more peaceful character out of which he hoped to make 
a handsome profit. But the Americans gave him 
credit for greater disint-erestedneas ; the President of 
Congress wrote him a letter thanking him for his 
zeal, but refused to pay for his stores, for which he 
demanded nearly a hundred and fifty thousand francs. 
Ho commenced an action for the money in the Ameri- 
can courts, but, as he could not conduct it himself, 
lie did not obtain an early decision ; indeed, the matter 
embittered all his closing days, and waa not settled 
when he died. 

But while he was in the full flush of self- 
congratulation at the degree in which, as he 
flattered himself, he had contributed to the downfall 
of England, the exuberance of hia spirits prompted 
him to try hia hand at a fourth play, a sort of sequel 
to one of hia earlier performances : ' The Barber of 
Seville.' He finished it about the end of the year 
1781, and, as the manager of the theatre was willing 
to act it, he at once applied for the necessary license. 
But it had already been talked about ; if one party 
had pronounced it lively, witty, and the cleverest play 
that had beea seen since the death of Jloliere, another 
set of readers declared it full of immoral and danger- 
satire on the institutions of tlae coMiAx-g. "\S.\* 



almost inseparable from the very nature 
that it should be to some extent satirical. The offence 
which those who complained of the Marriage of Figaro 
on that account really found in it was that it eatirised 
classes and institutions which could not bear such 
attacks, and had not been used to them. Moliere had 
ridiculed the lower middle class ; the newly rich ; the 
tradesman who, because he bad made a fortune, thought 
himself a gentleman; but, as one whose father was 
in the employ of royalty, he laid no hand on any 
pillar of the throne. But Beaumarchais in the Marriage 
of Figaro singled out especially what were called the 
privileged classes; he attacked the licentiousneBs of 
the nobles ; the pretentious imbecility of Ministers and 
diplomatists ; the cruel injustice of wanton arrests and 
imprisonments of protracted severity against which 
there was no appeal nor remedy ; and the privileged 
classes in consequence denounced his work, and their 
complaints of its character and tendency made such an 
impression that the Court resolved that the license 
should not be granted. 

The refusal, however, was not at Erst pronounced in k 
straightforward way ; but was deferred, as if those who 
had resolved on it feared to pronounce it. For a long 
time the censor gave no reply at all, till Beaumarchais 
complained of the delay as more injurious to him than 
a direct denial. When at last his application was for- 
mally rejected, he induced his friends to raise such a 
clamour in his favour, that Louis determined to judge 
for himself, and caused Madame de CampaQ. tor^ 
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it to himself and the Queen. He fully agreed with the 
censor. Many passages he pronounced to be in ex- 
tremely had taste. When the reader came to the allu- 
eioDB to secret arrests, protracted imprisonments, and 
the tedious formalities of the law and lawyers, he 
declared that it would be necessary to pull down the 
Bastille before it could be acted with safety, as Beau- 
marchaia was ridiculing everything which ought to be 
respected. " It is not to be performed then f said tbe 
Queen. " No," replied the King, " You may depend 
upon that," 

Similar refusals of a license had been common 
enough, so that that there was no reason in the world 
why this decision should have attracted any notice 
whatever. But Beaumarchais was the fashion. He had 
influential patrons even in the Palace : the Count 
d'Artois and Madame de Polignac with the cflterie 
■which met in her apartments being among them j and 
the mere idea that the Court or the Government was 
afraid to let the play he acted caused thousands to 
desire to see it, who, without such a temptation, 
would have been wholly indifferent to its fate. The 
censor could not prevent its being read at private parties, 
and such readings became so popular that, in 1782, 
one was got up for the amusement of the Russian 
prince, who was greatly pleased by the liveliness of 
the dramatic situations and, probably, not sufficiently 
aware of the prevalence of discontent in many circles 
of French society to sympathise with those who saw 
danger in its satire. 
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The praises lavished on it gave the author^ 
bolduess, which was quite unnecessary. He era 
meditated an evasion of the law by getting it acted it 
a place which was not a theatre, and tickets were acB- 
ally issued for the perfonnaoce in a saloon which wu 
often used for rehearsala, when a royal warrant' 
peremptorily forbidding scch a proceeding, was avt,: 
down from the palace. A clamour was at once raised 
by the friends of Beaumarchais, as if " sealed loUers.' 
had never been issued before. They talked in a loml 
voice of " oppression" and "tyranny," and auyont 
who knew the King's disposition might have divioeil 
that Buch an act of vigour was sure to be followed b^ 
one of weakness. Presently Beaiunarchais chang^ 
his tone. He gave out that he had retrenched the pa* 
sages which had excited the Royal disapproval, and 
requested that the play might be re-examined. A 
censor, of high literary reputation, reported to tb) 
head of the policef that if one or two passages wen 
corrected, and one or two expressions, which were liable 
to be misinterpreted, were suppressed, he foresaw no 
danger in allowing the representation. Beaumarcbtu* 
at once promised to make the required correctiims. and 
one of Madame de Folignac's friends, the Count di 

* Le roi eigna line lettre de cachet qui d^fendoit cette repi^sentatioiL 
Mine, de Campan, c. 11, see tbe nhole chapter. Mme. de Cunpas'i 
account of tlie Queen's inclitiatioiiB on the subject differs from tli*l 
giren bj M. do Lomeuie in hie ' Beantnarohaia ot son Tempg,' but 
more to be relied on, a^ ahe liad eertaiulj better means of iniormatiori- 

t See M. Oaillard's report to tlie Lieutenant of Police. ' BeauiuBrcbaii 
et eon Temps,' II. 313. 
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l-Vaudreuil, the very noblemau with whom that lady's 

■ Snanie was by many discreditably connected, obtained 

rthe King's leave to perform it at his country house, 

that thus an opportunity might be afforded for judging 

whether or not the alterations which had been made 

were sufficient to render its performance innocent. 

The King wae assured that the passages which he 
had regarded as mischievous were suppressed or divested 
of their ating. Marie Antoinette apparently had her 
suspiuions, but Louis could never long withstand re- 
peated solicitations, and. as he bad not, when Madame 
de Canipan read it, farmed any very high opinion of 
its literary merits, he thought that, now that it was 
deprived of its venom, it would be looked upon as heavy 
and would fail accordingly. Some good judges, such 
as the Marquis de Montesquieu, were of the same 
opinion. The actors thought differently. "It is my 
belief," said a man of fashion, to the witty Mademoi- 
selle Arnould, using the technical language of the 
theatre, " that your play will be ' damned.' " " Yes," 
she replied, "it will, fifty nights running." Bu[, even 
if Louis bad heard of her prophecy, he would have dis- 
regarded it. He gave his permission for the perform- 
ance to take place, and, on the 27th April, 1784, the 
Marriage of Figaro was accordingly acted to an audi- 
ence which filled the house to the very ceiling ; and 
which the long uncertainty as to whether it would ever 
be seen or not, had disposed to applaud every scene 
and every repartee, and even to see wit where none 
existed. To an impartial ciltic, leamNai. Xid'Cti. Vj 
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titne and country from the agitation which had tato 
place, it will probably seem that the play thus obtaineii 
a reception far beyond its merits. It was undonbtedl; 
what managers would call a good acting play. Its pis 
waa complicated without beiug coufused. It contaitu^ 
many striking situations ; the diaiogne was lively, iim 
there was more humour in the surprises and discoTew 
than verbal wit in the repartees. Some strokes tif 
satire were levelled at the grasping disposition of tbe 
existing race of courtiers, whose whole trade waa re- 
presented aa consisting of getting all they could, 
asking for more ; and others at the tricks of modem 
politicians, feigning to be ignorant of what they knew, 
tf) know what they were ignorant of, to keep secrea 
which had no existence ; to lock the door to mend a pen ; 
to appear deep when they were shallow; to set spies 
iu motion, and to intercept letters ; to try to ennoble 
the poverty of their means by the grandeur of their 
objects. The censorship, of course, did not escape. 
Tbe scene being laid in Spain, Figaro affirmed that it 
Madrid the liberty of the Press meant that, so long a» 
aa an author spoke neither of authority, nor of poblie 
worship, nor of politics, nor of morality, nor of 
in power, nor of the opera, nor of any other 
hibition, nor of anyone who was concerned in any- 
thing, he might print what he pleased. The lawyers 
were reproached with a scrupulous adherence to forms, 
and a connivance at needless delays, which put money 
in their pockets; and the nobles, with thinking that, 
as long as they gave themselves the trouble to 
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born, society had no right to expect from them any 
further useful action. But such satire was too general, 
it might have been thought, to cause uneasiness, much 
more to do specific injury to any particular individual ; 
or to any company or profession. Figaro himself is 
represented as saying that none but little men feared 
little writings.* And one of the advisers whom King 
Louis consulted as to the possibility of any mischief 
arising from the performance of the play, is said to 
have expressed his opinion in the form of an apo- 
phthegm, that '* none but dead men were killed by 
jests." The author might even have argued that his 
keenest satire had been poured upon those national 
enemies the English, when he declared what has been 
sometimes regarded as the national oath to be the 
pith and marrow of the English language ; the open 
sesame to English society; the key to unlock the 
English heart, and to obtain the judicious swearer all 
that he could desire.f 

And an English writer with English notions of the 
liberty of the press would hardly have thought it 
worth while to notice such an affair at all, did he not 
feel bound to submit his judgement to that of the 

* 11 n'y a que les petits hommes qui redoutent les petits ecrits. 
Act 5, BC. 3. 

t Avec Goddam en Angleterre on ne manque de lien nuUe part. 
Youlez-Yous t&ter un bon poulet gras .... Qoddam .... Aimez-Tous 
^ boire un coup d'excellent Bourgogne ou de clairet ? lien que celui-ci 
Goddam, Les Anglais k la T^t6 ajoutent par-ci par-U autres mots en 
conversant, mais il est bien ais^ de Toir que Goddam est le fond de la 
langue. Act III. so. 5. 
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French themselves. And, if their view bo correct, 
almost every institutioD in FniDCe must have beea i 
dead man past all hopes of recovery, since the Frencii 
historical writers, to whatever party they belong, (ire 
unanimous iu declaring that it was from this play ibut 
many of the oldest inytitutious in the country received 
their death-hlow, and that Bcaumarchaia was at once tlie 
herald and the pioneer of the approaching RevolutioD. 

Paris had scarcely cooled down after thia excitement, 
when its attention was more agreeably attracted by 
the arrival of a King, Guatavus III. of Sweden. He 
had paid a visit to France in 1771, which had been 
cut short by the sudden death of his father, ne- 
cessitating his immediate return to his own country 
to take possession of his throne ; but the brief ac- 
quaintance which Marie Antoinette had then made 
with him had inspired her with a great admiration of 
his chivalrous character; and in the preceding year, 
hearing that he was contemplating a tour in Southern 
Europe, she had written to him to express a hope 
that he would repeat hie visit to Versailles, promising 
him " such a reception as was due to an ancient ally 
of France,"" and adding that " she should poraonally 
have great pleasure in testifying to him how gjreatly 
she valued his friendship." 

Her mention of the ancient alliance between the 

two countries, which, indeed, had subsisted ever since 

the days of Francis 1., was very welcome to Guatavus, 

since the object of his journey was purely political : 

• GustaTe III. at la Cour de EraacB, II. SS. 
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and he desired to negotiate a fresh treaty. But those 
matters he of course arranged with the Ministers. 
The Queen was only concerned in the entertainments 
due from Royal hosts to so distinguished a guest. 
Most of them were of the ordinary character, there 
being a sort of established routine of festivity for such 
occasions. And it may be taken as a proof that 
the Court had abated somewhat of its alarm at Beau- 
marchais' play that the Marriage of Figaro was allowed 
to be acted on one of the King's visits to the theatre. 
She also gave him an entertainment of more than 
usual splendour at the Trianon, at which all the 
ladies present, and the invitations were very numerous, 
were required to be dressed in white, while all the 
walks and shrubberies of the garden were illuminated, 
so that the whole scene presented a spectacle which he 
described in one of his letters as "a complete fairyland ; a 
sight worthy of the Elysian fields themselves."** But, 
as usual, the Queen herself was the chief ornament of 
the whole, as she moved graciously among her guests, 
laying aside the character of Queen to assume that of 
the cordial hostess ; and not even taking her place 
at the banquet, but devoting herself wholly to the 
pleasurable duty of doing honour to her guests. 

One of the displays was of a novel character, from 
which its inventors and patrons expected scientific 
results of importance, which, though nearly a century 
has since elapsed, have not yet been realised. In the 
preceding year, Montgolfier had for the first time sent up 

* Gustave III. et la Oour de Erance, 11. ^^. 
VOL. L X 
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a balloon ; and the new inventiou was now esliibited in 
the Court of VerBailles ; the Queen allowed the balloon to 
l>e called by her name ; and, to the great admiration of 
Guatavus, who had a decided taste for matters which 
were in any way connected with practical science, the 
'Marie Antoinette' made a succeBsful voyage to 
Chantilly. The date of another invention, if, indeed. 
it deserves so respectable a title, is also fixed by this 
Royal visit. Mesmer had recently began lo astonish 
or bewilder the Parisians with his theory of animal 
magnetism ; and Gustavus »pent some lime in dis- 
cussing the question with him, and seems for a 
moment to have flattered himself that he compre- 
hended his principles. But the only durable result 
which arose from his stay in France, was the aiDceru 
regard and esteem which be and the Queen mutually 
conceived for each other. They established a corre- 
spondence in which Marie Antoinette repeatedly sbowetl 
her eagerness to gratify his wishes and to attend lo 
his recommendations ; and when, at a later period un- 
expected troubles fell on her and her husband, thcrt 
was no one whom their troubles inspired with greater 
eagerness to serve them than Gustavus, whose last 
projects, before be fell by the hand of an assassin, 
were directed to their deliverance from the dangers 
which, though neither he nor they were as yet fnlly 
alive to their magnitude, were on the point of over- 
whelming them. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

St. Cloud is purchased for the Queen — Libellous attacks on her — 
Birth of the Due de Normandie — Joseph presses hw to make 
France support his views in the Low Countries — ^The affair of the 
27ecklaoe— Share whi<4i the Cardinal de Bohan had in it-~The 
Queen's indignation at his Aoquittal'-Subsequent career of the 
Cardinal. 
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ARIE ANTOINETTE had long since completed 
her gardens at the Trianon, but the gradual 
change in the arrangements of the Court had made a 
number of alterations requisite at Versailles, with 
which the difficulty of finding money rendered it 
desirable to proceed slowly. It was reckoned that it 
would be necessary to give up the greater part of the 
palace to workmen for ten years ; and, as the other 
palaces which the King possessed in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris were hardly suited for the permanent 
residence of the Court, the Queen proposed to her 
husband to obtain St. Cloud from the Due d'Orl^ans, 
giving him in exchange La Muette, the Castle of 
Choisy, and a small adjacent forest. Such an arrange- 
ment would have produced a considerable saving by 
the reduction of the establishments kept up at tho^e 
places, at which the Court oiAy ^peiiX. ^. i^^ ^^^^\xv 
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each year. And, as the Duke wag disposed to t 
that he should he a gainer by the exchange, it is not 
very easy to explain how it was that the original 
project was given up, and that St. Cloud was even- 
tually sold to the Crown for a sum of money, Choiay 
and La Muette being also retained. 

St. Cloud was hought, and Marie Antoinette, still 
eager to prevent her own acquisition from being too 
costly, proposed to the King that it should be bought 
in her name and called her property; since an es- 
tablishment for her would natnrally be framed on a 
more moderate scale than that of any palace belonging 
to the King, which was held always to require the 
appointment of a governor and deputy-governors with 
a corresponding staff of underlings, while she should 
only require a porter at the outer gate. The advan- 
tage of such a plan was bo obvious that it was at once 
adopted. The porters and servants wore the Queen's 
livery ; and all notices of the regulations to be observed 
were signed "In the Queen's name."* Yet so busy 
were her enemies at this time that even this simple 
arrangement, devised solely for the benefit of the 
people who were intimately concerned in everything 
that tended to diminish the Royal expenditure, gave 
rise to numberless cavils. Some affirmed that the 
issue of such notices in the name of the Queen instead 
of in that of the King was an infringement on bis 
authority. One most able and influential counsellor 
of the Parliament, Duval d'Esprem^nil, who in more 
* Tie '^t\&'BiCuia. 
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than one discussion in subsequent years showed that in 
general he fully appreciated the principles of (Jonstitu- 
tional Government, hut who at this time seems to 
have been animated by no other feeling than that 
of hatred for the existing Ministers, even went the 
length of affirming that there was " something not 
only impolitic but immoral in the idea of any palace 
belonging to a Queen of France."" But, when the 
arrangements had once been made, Marie Antoinette 
not unnaturally thought her honour concerned in not 
abandoning it in deference to clamour bo absurd, as 
well as so disrespectful to herself; and St. Cloud, to 
which she had always been partial, continued hers, 
and for the next five years divided her attention with 
the Trianon. 

But though she herself disregarded all such attacks 
with the calm dignity which belonged to her character, 
her friends were not free from serious apprehensions 
as to the power of persistent detraction and calumny. 
It was one of the penalties which the nation had to 
pay for the infamies which had stained the crown during 
the last three centuries, that the people had learnt to 
think that nothing was too bad to say and to believe 
of their kings; and Marie Antoinette seemed aa yet a 
fairer mark than usual for slanderous attack, because 
I her position was weaker than that of a king.* It de- 
I * Mme, de Campon, c. 11. 

I t "LalegJreto i, tout croire et ^ tout dire doa souYeninii," ^rit 

I triajUBtenienCM. Niaard {Moaileur du 2,2. Janvier, 1866), "est un dra 
I tru'ora da notro jisja, et commo la d^faut de notre qualita do naJJoia. 
I moaarcliique. O'aat ea travers qui & lu& lla,i\e kaWmeWje -^^ 'w. 
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pended on the life of ber husband &nd of a i 
aoD, who was already beginning to show Bigns of 
weakness of constituiion. It was therefore with ex- 
ceeding satisfaction that in the autumn of 1784 ber 
friends learnt that she was again about to become a 
mother. They prayed with inexpressible anxiety that 
the expected child should prove a sou ; and on the 
27th of March, 1785, their prayers were granted, A 
son was bom, whom his delighted father at ooce took 
in hix arms, callhig him " his little Norman," ftnd. say- 
ing '*that the name ^loue would bring bim happiness," 
created Duke of Xormandy. No prophecy w«s erer 
so sadly falsified ; no king's sou bad ever so miserable 
a lot ; but no forebodings of evil as yet disturbed 
his parents. Their delight was fully shared by 
the body of the people; for the cabals kgaiitst the 
Queen were as yet confined to the immediate precincts 
of the Court, and had not descended to infect the 
middle classes. It was with difficulty when, after tiet 
confinement, she paid her visit to Paris to return 
tbanka at Notre Dame and Ste. Genevieve, that the 
citizens could be prevented from unharnessing her 
horses and dragging her coach in triumph through the 
streets." And their exultation was fully shared by 
h e better intentioned class of courtiers, and by all 
Marie Antoinette's real friends, who felt assured thai 
main dee furieui qui eurect peut-ftre dftlonn^tee geua pour complice*. 
8% mort devDit rendre k JsmaiB imposalble ea France 1a calonuiie 
politique." Chombrier, I. 494. 

* " M^Bioircs de la Beiiu de Fnuce," par M. Lfifont d'AusAouno, 
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the birth of tliis second son bad given her the security 
which had hitherto been wanting to her position. 

Meanwhile, she was again led to interest hereelf 
greatly in foreign politics, though in truth she liardly 
regai-ded anything in which her brothers empire w»s 
interested a« foreign, so deep was her conviction that 
the interests of France and Austria were identical and 
inseparable, and so unwearied were her endeavours 
to make her husband's Ministers see all questions that 
concerned her brother's dominions with her eyes. 
Thronghout the latter part of 1784, and the earlier 
months of 1785, Joseph, who was always restless in 
his ambition, was full of schemes of aggrandisement 
which he de,sired to carry out through the favour and 
co-operation of Franco, At one moment he projected 
obtaining Bavaria in exchange for the Netherlands, at 
another he aimed at procuring the opening of the 
Scheldt by threatening the Dutch with instant war if 
they resisted. But, as all these schemes were even- 
tually abandoned, they would hardly require to be 
mentioned here, were it not for the proofs which his 
correspondence with his sister affords of his increasing 
esteem for her capacity, and his evident conviction of 
her growing influence in the French Government; and 
for the light which some of her answers to his letters 
throw on her relations with the Ministers, which had 
perhaps some share in increasing the annoyance that 
the affair of " the necklace," as will be presently men- 
tioned, caused her before the end of the year. Her 
difficulties with Louis himself were Ae %&'n\>£ «& ^wt 
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had already described to her brother on former occa- 
sions. "It was impossible to iuduce him to take a 
strong line, ao as to speak resolutely to M. de Ver- 
gennea in her presence, and equally so to prevent hia 
changing his mind afterwards ;"' while she distrusted 
the good faith of the Minister so much that, thougli 
she resolved to speak to him strongly on the subject, 
she would not do bo till she could discuss the question 
with him " in the presence of the King, that ho might 
not be able to disfigure or to exaggerate what she said." 
Yet she did not always find her precautions effectual. 
Louis' judgement was always at the mercy of tbu 
last speaker. She assured her brother that " he had 
abundant reason to be contented with the King's per^ 
eonal feelings on the subject. When he received the 
Emperor's letter, he spoke to her about it in a way 
that delighted her. He regarded Joseph's demands 
as just, and his motives as most reasonable. Yet, 
she blushed to own it even to her brother, after he 
had seen his Minister his tone was no lunger the same ; 
he was embarrassed, he shunned the subject with 
her, and often found some new objection to weaken 
the effect of his previous admissions." 

At one time she even feared a rupture between the 
two counti-ies, Vergennes was urging the King to 
send an army of observation to the frontier ; and, if 
it were sent, the proximity of such a force to the Aus- 
trian troops in the Netherlands, would, to her appre- 

• See ]ier lettors to Morcj. December 26, 1781, and lo llie Emperor, 
December 81, 1784, andPebruaty 4, 1765. Ameth, pp. 64. et uq. 
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hension, be full of danger. There was sound political 
acuteness in her remark that the despatch of an army 
of observation was not " in itself a declaration of war, 
but that when two armies are so near to one another 
an order to advance is very soon executed ;" and, with 
a shrewd perception of the argument which was most 
likely to influence the humane disposition of her hus- 
band, she pressed upon him that "the delays and 
shuffling of his Ministers might very probably involve 
him in war in despite of his own intentions." How- 
ever, eventually the clouds which caused her anxiety 
were dissipated; the mediation of France had even 
some share in leading to a conclusion of these- disputes 
in a manner in which Joseph himself acquiesced ; and 
the good understanding between the two crowns, on 
which, as Marie Antoinette often declared, her happi- 
ness greatly depended, was preserved, or, as she 
hoped, even strengthened by the result of these negotia- 
tions. 

But on one occasion of real moment to the personal 
comfort and credit of the Queen, Louis behaved with a 
clear good sense, and, what was equally important, with 
a firmness which she gratefully acknowledged,* and con- 
trasted remarkably with the pusillanimous advice that 
was given by more than one of the Ministers. That the 
affair in which he exhibited these qualities should for 
a moment have been regarded as one of political 

* " J'ai ete r^eUement touch^e de la raison et de la fermet^ que le 
roi a mises dans cette rude seance.'* Marie Antoinette to Joseph II. 
August 22, 1785. Arneth, 93. 
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importance, is another tcstimooy to the tlis 
Btate o^ the public mind at the time; and that it 
Bhould have been possible so to use it as to attach 
the slightest degree of discredit to the Queen, is a 
proof as strange as melancholy how greatly the secret 
intrigues of the basest cabal that ever disgraced a 
court had succeeded in undermining her reputation, and 
poisoning the very hearta of the people against her." 
Boehmer, the court jeweller, had collected a large 
number of diamonds of unusual size and brilliancy, 
which he bad formed into a necklace in the hope of 
selling it to the Queen, whose fancy for such jewels 
had some years before been very great. She had at 
one time spent sums on diamond ornaments, large 
enough to provoke warm remonstrances from her 
mother, though certainly not excessive for her rank, 
and Louis, knowing her partiality for them, bad more 
than once made her costly gifts of the kind. But her 
taste for them had cooled ; her children now engrossed 
far more of her attention than her dress, and she was 
keenly alive to the distress which still prevailed in 
many parts of the kingdom, and to the embarrass- 
ments of the revenue, which the ingenuity of Calonue 
did not relieve half so rapidly as his rashness encum- 
bered it. Accordingly her reply fo Boehmer's appli- 
cation that she would purchase his necklace was that 
her jewel case was sufficiently full, and that Rhe had 

■ " La calomnie s'eat attacha? k poarsuiTre 1& Beine, mftma avuil 
ralte fpogue uli I'e^prit do psrli a fait disparaitra k rfrit^ de la t( 
Mme. de Siadl, Frocks de 1b Seine, p. 2. 
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altiioat given up wearing diamonds ; and that, if such 
a sum as he asked, which was nearly seventy thouaand 
pounds were availahle, she should greatly prefer its 
being spent on a ship for the nation, to repla<:e the 
• Ville de Paris,' whose loss still rankled in her brertst. 
The King, who thought that she niust secretly wish 
for a jewel of such unequalled splendour, offered to make 
her a present of the necklace, but she adhered to her 
refusal. Bohemer was greatly disappointed; he had 
exhausted his resources and his credit in collecting the 
Btones in the hope of making a grand profit, and 
declared loudly to his patrons that he should be ruined 
if the Queen could not be induced to change her mind. 
His complaints were so unrestrained that tbey reached 
the ears of those who saw in his despair a possibility 
of enriching themselves at his expense. There was in 
Paris at the time a Countess de la Mothe, who, aw 
claiming descent from a natural son of Henri 11., had 
added Valois to her name, and had her claim to royal 
birth so far allowed that, as she was in very destitute 
circumstances, she had obtained a small pension from 
the Crown. Her pension and her pretensions had 
perhaps united to procure her tiie hand of the Count 
de la Mothe, who had for some time been discreditably 
known as one of the most worthless and dangerous 
adventurers who infested the capital. But her mar- 
riage had been no restraint on a life of unconcealed 
profligacy, and among her lovers she reckoned the 
Cardinal de Rohan, who, as we have already seen, 
vsts as little scrupulous or decent as herself. 
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As, however, the Cardinal's extravagance had left 
him with little means of supplying her neceasiticB, 
Mme. de la Mothe conceived the idea of swindling 
Boehmer out of hia necklace, and of making de Roban 
an accomplice in the fraud. The one thing which in 
the transaction is difficult to determine is whether the 
Cardinal was her willing and conscious assistant, or 
her dupe. That his capacity was of the very lowest 
order was notorious, but he was a man who had been 
bred in Courts ; he knew the manner in which Princes 
transacted their business, and in which Queens signed 
their names. He had long been acquainted with 
Marie Antoinette's figure, and gestures, and voice; 
while, unhappily there was nothing in his character 
which was incompatible with his becoming an accont- 
plice in any act of baseness. 

What followed was a drama of surprises. It was 
with as much astonishment as indignation that Marie 
Antoinette learnt that Boehmer believed that she 
had secretly bought the necklace, which openly and 
formally she had refused, and that he was looking to 
her for the payment of its price. And about a fort- 
night later it was like a thunderclap that a summons 
came upon the Cardinal de Rohan, who had just been 
performing mass before the King and Queen, to ap- 
pear before them in Louis' private cabinet, and that 
he found himself subjected to an examination by 
Louis himself, who demanded of him with great indig- 
nation an explanation of the circumstances that had 
led him to represent himself to Boehmer as authorised 
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to buy a necklace for the Queen. Terrified and con- 
fused, he gave an explanation which was half a con- 
fession ; but which was too complicated to be thorough- 
ly intelligible. He was ordered to retire into the 
next room and write out his statement. His written 
narrative proved more obscure than his spoken words. 
In spite of his prayers that he might be spared the 
degradation of being arrested while still clad in his 
pontifical habits, he was at once sent to the Bastille. 
A day or two afterwards Madame La Mothe was ap- 
prehended in the provinces, and Louis directed that 
a prosecution should be instantly commenced against 
all who had been concerned in the transaction. 

For the Queen's name had been forged. The Car- 
dinal did not deny that he had represented himself to 
Boehmer as employed by her for the purchase of the 
jewel which, as he said, she secretly coveted, and for 
the payment of its price by instalments. But, as his 
justification, he produced a letter desiring him to 
undertake the business, and signed *' Marie Antoinette 
de France." He declared that he had never suspected 
the genuineness of this letter, though it was notorious 
that such an addition to their Christian names was 
used by none but the sons and daughters of the reign- 
ing Sovereign, and never by a Queen. And eventually 
his whole story was found to be that Madame La 
Mothe had induced him to believe that she was in the 
Queen's, confidence, and also that the Queen coveted 
the necklace and was resolved to obtain it ; but that 
she was unable at once to pay for it, and tkat bvi.vck% 
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desirous to make amends to the Cardinal for llie 
neglect with which she had hitherto treated him, she 
had resolved on employing him to make arrangements 
with Boehmer for the instant delivery of the ornament, 
and for her payment of the price by instalments. 

This was strange enough to have excited the 
BQspicions of most men ; what followed was stranger 
still. Not content with forging the Queen's banii- 
writing, Madame La Mothe had even, if one may say 
BO, forgi^d the Queen herself. She had assured tbe 
Cardiuftl that Marie Antoinette had consented to grant 
him a secret interview ; and at midnight, in the gardens 
of Versailles, had introduced hira to a woman of 
notoriouwly bad character named Oliva, who in height 
resembled the Queen, and who, in a conference of half s 
minute, gave him a letter and a rose with the words 
" You know what this means." She had hardly uttered 
the words when Madame La Mothe interrupted the 
piiir with the warning the Cotmtesses of Provence and 
Artoia were approaching. The mock Queen retired in 
haste. The Cardinal pressed the rose to his heart; 
acted on the letter ; and protested that he had never 
doubted that he had seen tbe Queen, and had been 
acting on her commands in obtaining the necklace 
from Boehmer and delivering it to Madame La 
Mothe, though he now acknowledged tbat he haH 
been imposed upon, and offered to pay the jeweller 
for his property. 

There were not wanting those who advised tbat this 
offer should be accepted, and that tbe matter e 
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be huslked up, rather tbaii that a Prince of the Church 
should be publicly disgraced by a proBecution for 
fraud. But Louis aud Marie Antoinette both rightly 
judged that their duty as Sovereigns of the kiugdom 
forbade them to compromise justice by screening dis- 
honesty. It was but two years before that a great 
noble, the most eloquent of all French orators, had 
singled out Marie Antoinette's love of justice as one 
of her most conspicuous, as it was one of her most 
noble qualities; and the words deserve especially to 
be remembered from the melancholy contrast which 
his subsequent conduct presents to the voluntary 
tribute which he now paid to her excellence. In 1783, 
the young Count de Mirabeau, pleading for the 
restitution of bis conjugal rights, put the question 
to the judges at Aix before whom he was arguing, 
" Which of you, if he desired to consecrate a living 
personification of justice, and to embellish it with all 
the charms of beauty, would not set up the august 
image of our Queen V 

She aud her husband might well have felt they were 
bound to act up to such a eulogy. Some of their 
advisers also, and especially the Baron de Breteuil and 
the Abb^ de Vermond, fortified their decision with their 
advice; being, in truth, greatly influenced by a reason 
. which they forbore to mention, namely, by their 
suspicion that the untiring malice of the Queen's 
enemies would not have failed to represent that the 
suppression of the slightest particle of the truth could 
only have been dictated by a iff\\\\,-^ toxisi£\'3"osaftft* 
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which felt that it could not bear the light; and that 
the Queen had forborne to bring the Cardinal into 
court solely because she knew that he was in a 
situation to prove facts which would deservedly 
damage her rppiitation. 

It ia impossible to doubt that the reeolutiou whi(^ 
was adopted was the only one consistent with either 
propriety or common Beuse. However plausible may 
be the arguments which in this or that case may be 
adduced for concealment, the common inslinct of man- 
kind, -which rarely errs in such matters, always con- 
ceives a auspicion that it is dictated by secret and dis- 
creditable motives; and that he who screens manifest 
guilt from exposure and punishment makes himself an 
accomplice in the wrong-doing, if he was not so be- 
fore. But, though Louis judged rightly for his own 
and his Queen's character iu bringing those who weri: 
guilty of forgery and robbery to a public trial, the 
result inflicted an irremediable wound on one great 
institution : furnishing an additional proof how in- 
curably rotten the whole system of the Government 
must have been, when corruption without shame or 
disguise was allowed to sway the highest judicial tri- 
bunal in the country. 

The Parliament of Paris, constantly endeavouring 
thronghout its whole history to encroach upon the 
royal prerogative, bad always founded its pretensions 
on its purity and disinterestedness. Since its re* 
establishment at the beginning of the present reign it 
bad advanced its claim to the possession of 
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virtues more loudly than ever ; yet now, in the very 
first case which came before it in which a noble of the 
highest rank was concerned, it was made apparent not 
only that it was wholly destitute of every quality 
which ought to belong to a judicial bench, of a regard 
for truth and justice, and even of a knowledge of the 
law ; but that no one gave it credit for them, and that 
every one regarded, the decision to be given as one 
which would depend, not on the merits of the case, but 
on the interest which the culprits might be able to 
make with the judges.* 

The trial took place in May of the following year. 
We need not enter into its details ; the denials^ the 
admissions, the mutual recriminations of the persons 
accused. In the fate of the La Mothes and Mademoiselle 
Oliva no one professed to be concerned ; but the friends 
of the Cardinal were numerous, ricji, and powerful ; 
and for months had been and still were indefatig- 
able in his cause. Some days before the trial, the 
Attorney-General had become aware that nearly the 
whole of the Parliament had been gained by them ; he 
even furnished the Queen with a list of the names of 
those judges who had promised their verdict beforehand, 
and of the means by which they had been won over. 
And on the decisive morning the Cardinal and his friends 
made a theatrical display which was evidently in- 
tended to overawe those members of the Parliament 

* Mme de Campan, Eclaircissements historiques, p. 461. Marie 
Antoinette et le proofs du Collier, par M. Enule Campardon, p. 
144) seq. 
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who were yet nnconvinced, and to enlist the si 
thiee of the public io geoeral. He bimself appeared at 
the bar Iq a long violet cloak, the moaniiog robe of 
cardiDah ; and all the passages leading to the ball of 
justice were Hoed by his partisans, also in deep niouni- 
iug ; and they were not solely bis own relatione, the 
nobles of the different branches of his family, the 
Soiibises, the Rohans, the Guiraen^es ; but though, as 
Priuces of the Blood, the Condes were nearly allied to 
the King and Queen, they also were not ashamed to 
swell the company assembled, and to solicit the judges 
as they passed into the Court to disregard alike justice 
and their own oaths, and to acquit the Cardinal, what- 
ever the evidence might be which had been, or was to 
be, produced against him. They were only askiug 
what they had already assured themselves of obtaining. 
The Queen's signature was indeed declared to be a 
forgery, and the LaMothes, Mademoiselle Oil va, and a 
man named Retaux de Yillette, who had been the 
actual writer of the forged lelturs, were convicted and 
sentenced to the punishment which the counsel for 
the Crown had demanded. But the Cardinal was ac- 
quitted, as well as a notorious juggler and impostor of 
the day, called Cagliostro, who had apparently been 
so entirely unconnected with the transaction that it is 
not easy to see how be became included in the prose- 
cution ; and permission was given to the Cardinal to 
make his acquittal pubUc in any manner and to any 
extent which he might desire* 

The Buhsequeiit history of the LaMothes was 
• " Pennet an CatdinaV de BAi\iaii lA. ai 4i.\. ia Ci^«3«ki 
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gular and characteristic. The Countess, who had been 
sentenced to be flogged, branded, and imprisoned for 
life, after a time contrived, it is believed by the aid of 
some of the Rohan family, to escape from prison. She 
fled to London, where for some time she and her hus- 
band lived on the proceeds of the necklace, which they 
had broken up and sold piecemeal to jewellers in Lon- 
don and other cities; but they were soon reduced to 
great distress. After the Revolution had broken out 
in Paris, they tried to make money by publishing libels 
on the Queen, in which they are believed to have ob- 
tained the aid of some who in former times had been 
under great personal obligations to Marie Antoinette ; 
but the scheme failed, they were overwhelmed with debt ; 
writs were issued against them, and in trying to 
escape from the sherififs ofiScers, the Countess fell from 
a window at the top of a house, and received injuries 
which proved fatal. 

A most accomplished writer of the present day, who 
has devoted much care and ability to the examination 
of the case, has pronounced an opinion that the Car- 
dinal was innocent of dishonesty,* and limits his 
offence to that of insulting the Queen by the mere 
suspicion that she could place her confidence in such 
an unworthy agent as Mme. La Mothe, or that he him- 
self could be allowed to recover her favour by such 

imprimer et afficher le pr^nt arrdt partout oh, bon leur seznblera." 
Campardon, p. 152. 

* ** Sans doute le Cardinal ayait les mains pures de toute fraude ; 
sans doute il n'^tait pour rien dans rescroquerie commise par les 
epoux de La Mothe." Campardon, 155. 
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means as he had employed. But hia absohite i, 
auce of the Couotess's schemes is not entirely con- 
Biatent with the admitted fact, that, when he was 
arrested, his first act was to send orders to his 
secretary to burn all the letters which lie had re- 
ceived from her on the subject ; and unquestion- 
ably neither Louis nor Marie Antoinette doubted his 
full complicity in the conspiracy. Louis at once de- 
prived him of his office of Grand Almoner, and ban- 
ished him from the Court, declaring that " he knew 
too well the usages of the Court, to have be- 
lieved that Madame de La Mothe had really been 
admitted to the Queen's presence and entrusted 
with such a commission.'"* And Marie Antoinette 
gave open expression to her indignation at the ac- 
quittal " of an intriguer who had sought to ruin her. 
or to procure money for himself, by abusing her name 
and forging her signature," adding, with undeniable 
truth, that still more to be pitied than herself was "a 
nation which had for its supreme tribunal a body of 
men who consulted nothing but their passions, and of 
whom some were full of corruption, and others were in- 
spired with a boldness which always vented itself in 
opposition to those who were clothed with lawful 
authority."! 

But her magnanimity and her sincere affectiou for the 
whole people were never more manifest than now even in 

' Campardon, 153, quoting Mme. de Campaii. 

t Tie Wflst recent French historian, M. H. Martin, sees in thi» 
Iridl a. proof of the general demoraliantion of the whole French uation. 
" L'injprCBBion qui en rSauite ^ovki homb e6l V\ni^Qai,ihilitB 
Keine ai( et*: coupable. liua Y^u* \ea '^''t^^';^ 
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her first momenta of indignation. Even while writing 
to Madame de Polignac that she ia " bathed in tears of 
grief and despair," and that ahe can " hope for nothing 
good when perveraenesa is ao buay in seeliing means 
to chili her very aoul," she yet adds that "she shall 
triumph over her enemies by doing mora good than 
ever, and that it will be eaaier for them to afflict her 
than to drive her to avenging herself on them."* And 
she uses the same language to her sister Chriatiue, even 
while expreasing still more strongly her indignation at 
being "sacrificed to a perjured priest and a shameless 
intriguer." She demands her sister's "pity, as one 
who had never deserved such injurious treatment ;t but 
who had only recollected that she was the daughter of 
Maria Teresa to fulfil her motlier'a exhortations, alwaya 
to show herself French to the very bottom of her 
lieart ;" but she concludes by repeating the declaration 
that " nothing shall tempt her to any conduct unworthy 

etftient Traiaemblables, plus la oreaoce acpordfie ik oea imputitione 
^it c&rai.'t^nstiquB, ot attestait la nitne morale de la Monarchie. 
C^it I'aiubre du Pare aux Cerfa qui courrait toujours YersoilleB." 
Histoire de France, XVI. p. 5B9. Ed. 1860. 

■ FeuiUet de Confhos I. 161. 

i FeuiEet de Conches, I. 16S. Some of the critics of ii. F. de 
Couches' coUaction liave questioiied without sufficient res«on the pro- 
bability of there having been an j correBpoadoQOO between the Queen 
and her elder siater. But the genuineDOBB of this letter is strongly 
corroborated by a mistake into which no forger would have fallen. 
Tbe Queen speaks as if the Cardinal had alleged that be had giveu 
her a rose ; while his Etatement really was that Olira, personating the 
Queen, had dropped a rose at his feet. A forger would have nuule 
the letter correspoud with tha cyidenee and tiiB twA. tVe ^^asen va. 
her agitation might eosilj? make a miatalie. 
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of heraetf, and that the only revenge that she will t 
shall be to redouble her acts of kindness." 

It is pleasing to be able to close so odious a subject 
by the statement that the disgrace which the Cardioal 
had thus brought upon himself may be supposed in 
some respects to have served aa a lesson to him, and 
that hie conduct in the latter days of his life was such 
as to do no discredit to the noble race from which he 
sprang. 

A great part of his diocese as Bishop of Strasburg, 
lay on the German side of the Rhine ; and thither,* 
when the French Revolution began to assume the 
bloodthirsty character which has made it a warning to 
all future ages, he was fortunate to escape in safety 
from the fury of the assassins who ruled France. And 
though he was no longer rich, hia less fortunate conu- 
tryraen, and especially his clerical brethren, found in 
him a liberal protector and siipporter.f He even levied 
a body of troops to reinforce the royalist army. But, 
when the First Consul wrung from the Pope a con- 
cordat of which he disapproved, he resigned his 
bishopric, and shortly afterwards died at Ettenheim,} 
where, had he remained but a short time longer, h#, 
like the Duke d'Enghien, might have found that a 
residence in a foreign land was no protection against 
the ever suspicious enmity of Buonaparte. 

* "Use retiradaiiB son i^i<:h6 de I'autre cbU da Bhin. U n 
noble conduito fit oublier leg torts de aa Tie pa>B^«, etc." Campui 
p. 156. 

t CBiQpapdon, p. 156. 

J It was from EtUnheiin Xhot tlie Bvita d'En^liien was 
in March, 1804. TteCiit4ma,\4ifii\!i"EB\ma,T^, "«»Si, 
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IT was owing to Marie Antoinette's influence that 
Louis himself in the following year began to enter 
on a line of conduct which, if circumstances had not 
prevented him from persevering in it, might have tended, 
more perhaps than anything else that he could have 
done, to make him also popular with the main body 
of the people. The Emperor, while at Versailles, had 
strongly pressed upon him that it was his duty, as 
King of the nation, to make himself personally ac- 
quainted with every part of his kingdom, to visit the 
agricultural districts, the maii\itaQ;\A3LT\\i^ \.c>r^\!L^^ *^^ 
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fortresses, arsenals, and harlionrs of the contli 
Joseph himself had practised what he preached. No 
coruer of bis dominioiiB was unknown to him ; and it is 
plain that there can be no nation which must not be 
benefited by its Sovereign thus obtaining a personal 
knowledge of all the various interests and resources of 
bis subjects. But such personal investigatioHH were 
not yet understood to be a part of a. monai-ch's duties. 
Louis's contemporary, our own Sovereign, George III., 
than whom, if rectitude of intention and benevolence of 
heart be the principal standards by which princes should 
be judged, no one ever better deserved to be called the 
father of his country, scarcely ever went a hundred miles 
from Windsor, and never onco visited even those Midland 
counties which before the end of his reign had begun to 
give undeniable tokens of the contribution which their 
industry was to furnish to the growing greatness of hia 
Empire ; and the last two kings of France, though in 
the course of their long reigns they had once or twice 
visited their armies while waging war on the Flemish 
or German frontier, had never seen their western or 
southern provinces. 

But now Marie Antoinette suggested to ber husband 
that it was time that be should extend his travels, 
which, except when he had gone to Rheims for his 
coronation, had never yet carried him beyond Com- 
pif^gne in one direction, and Fontainebleau in another; 
and, as of all the departments of Government, that 
wbich was concerned with the Marine of the nation, 
iuterested bet mavX (\\'e f-iat tti.'j.t she was sec 
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looking forward to a renewal of war with England), 
she persuaded him to select for the object of his first 
visit the fort of Cherbourg in Normandy, where those 
great works had been recently begun, which have since 
been constantly augmented and improved till they 
have made it a worthy rival to our own harbours on 
the opposite side of the Channel. He was received in 
all the towns through which he passed with real joy. 
The Normans had never seen their king since Henry 
IV. had made their province his battle-field ; and the 
Queen, who would gladly have accompanied him, had 
it not been that such a journey undertaken by both 
would have resembled a state procession, and therefore 
have been tedious and comparatively useless, exulted in 
the reception which he had met with, and began to plan 
other expeditions of the same kind for him, feeling 
assured that his presence would be equally welcomed 
in other provinces, at Bordeaux, at Lyons, or at Toulon. 
And a series of such visits would undoubtedly have been 
calculated to strengthen the attachment of the people 
everyv^here to the Royal authority ; which, already, to 
some far-seeing judges, seemed likely soon to need all 
the reinforcement which it could obtain in any quarter. 
In the summer of 1786 she had a visit from her sister 
Christine, the Princess of Teschen, who with her 
husband had been joint governor of Hungary, and 
since the death of her uncle, Charles of Lorraine, had 
been removed to the Netherlands. She had never 
seen her sister since her own marriage, and the month 
which they spent together at VeraaiUfts vw^^ V^^^ ^V\fiL^%\. 
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deBcribed as the last month of perfect enjoyment tS 
Marie Antoinette ever knew. For troubles were thicken- 
ing fast aronnd the government, and were being taken 
wickedadvantageofby her enemies; at the head of whom 
the Due d'Orleans now began openly to range himself. 
He was a man notorious, as has been already seen, 
for every kind of infamy ; and though he well knew 
the disapproval with which Marie Antoinette regarded 
his way of life and his character, it is believed that he 
had had the insolence to approach her with the lan- 
guage of gallantry; that he had been rejected witli 
merited indignation ; and that he ever afterwards re- 
garded her noble disdain as a provocation which it 
should be the chief object of his life to revenge. In 
fact on one occasion he did not scruple to avow his re- 
sentment at the way in which, as he said, she bad treated 
him ; though he did not mention the reason.* 

Calumny was the only weapon which could be em- 
ployed against her; but in that be and his partisans 
had long been adepts. Every old libel and pretext 
for detraction was diligently revived. The old nick- 
name of The Austrian was repeated with pertinacity 
as spiteful as causeless ; even the King's aunts lend- 
ing their aid to swell the clamour on that ground, and 
often saying, with all the malice of their inveterate 
jealousy, that it was not to be expected that she should 
have the same feelings as their father or Louis XIV, 

* "lie due d&Iaisit de bod c6(£ & Ur. Elliolt que .... si U 
Beine I'eAt mieuz traiU il eut peui-iire mieui fait." Cluuubi 
I. 519. 
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since she was not of their blood, though it was plain 
that the same remark would have applied to every 
Queen of France since Anne of Brittany. Even the 
embarrassments of the revenue were imputed to her ; 
and she, who had curtailed her private expenses, even 
those which seemed almost necessary to her position, 
that she might minister more largely to the necessities 
of the poor ; who had declined to buy jewels that the 
money might be applied to the service of the State ; 
was now held up to the populace as being by her extra- 
vagance the prime cause of the national distress. 
Pamphlets and caricatures gave her a new nickname 
of Madame Peficit; and such an impression to her 
disfavour was thus made on the minds of the lower 
classes that a painter who had just finished an en- 
gaging portrait of her surrounded by her children, 
feared to send it to the exhibition, lest it should be 
made a pretext for insult and violence. Her unpopu- 
larity did not indeed last long at this time, but was 
superseded, as we shall presently see, by fresh feelings 
of gratitude for fresh labours of charity ; nevertheless, 
the outcry now raised left its seed behind it to grow 
hereafter into a more enduring harvest of distrust and 
hatred. 

She had troubles too of another kind which touched 
her more nearly. A second daughter, Sophie,* had 
been born to her in the summer of 1786 ; but she was 
a sickly child and died before she was a year old of 

* Sophie n^lene Beatrix, bom July 9, 1786, died June 9, 1787. 
F. de Conches^ I. 195. 
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one of the illnesses to wliich children are subject, aod 
for some months the mother mourned bitterly over her 
" little angel," as she called her. Her eldest boy, too. 
was getting rapidly and visibly weaker in health ; 
his spine seemed to be diseased, and Marie Antoinette's 
only hope of saving him rested on the fact that his 
father had also been delicate at the same age. Luck- 
ily Ms brother gave her no cause for uneasiness ; as 
she wrote to the Emperor* " he had all that his elder 
wanted; he was a thorongh peasant's child, tall, stout, 
and ruddy ."t She had also another comfort, which, as 
her troubles thickened, became more and more pre- 
cious to her, in the warm affection that had sprung up 
between her aud her sister-in-law the Princess Eliza- 
beth. A letter^ has been preserved in which the Prin- 
cess describes the death of the little Sophie to one of 
her friends, which it is impossible to read without be- 
ing struck by the sincerity of the sympathy with 
which she enters into the grief of the bereaved mother. 
In these moments of anguish she showed herself indeed 
a true sister, and, the two clinging to one another the 
more the greater their dangers and distresses became, 
a true sister she continued to the end. 

Meanwhile the embarrassments of the Government 
were daily assuming a more formidable appearance. 
Calonne had for some time endeavoured to meet the 
deficiency of the revenue by raising fresh loans, till he 

* See her lelter to her brother, Februarj, 1788. Arneth, 112. 

f C'eat un vrai enfant ds pa;BB.ii, grand, frais et groa. Arneth, 113. 

J Jeuillet de Coucliei, 1. 195. 
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had completely exhausted the national credit ; and at 
last had been forced to admit that the scheme origin- 
ally propounded by Turgot, and subsequently in a 
more modified degree by Necker, of abolishing the 
exemptions from taxation which were enjoyed by the 
nobles, the privileged classes as they were often called, 
was the only expedient to save the nation from the dis- 
grace and ruin of total bankruptcy. But, as it seemed 
probable that the nobles would resist such a measure, 
and that their resistance would prove too strong for 
him, as it had already been found to be for his pre- 
decessors, he proposed to the King to revive an old 
Assembly which had been known by the title of the 
Notables ; trusting that, if he succeeded in obtaining 
the sanction of that body to his plans, the nobles 
would hardly venture to insist on maintaining their 
privileges in defiance of the recorded judgement of so 
respectable a council. His hopes were disappointed. 
He might fairly have reckoned on obtaining their con- 
currence, since it was the unquestioned prerogative of 
the King to nominate all the members ; but, even when 
he was most deliberate and resolute, his rashness and 
carelessness were incurable. He took no pains what- 
ever to select members favourable to his views ; and 
the consequence was that, in March, 1787, in the very 
first month of the session of the Notables, the whole 
body protested against one of the taxes which he de- 
Sired to impose ; and his enemies at once urged the 
King to dismiss him, basing their recommendation on 
the practice of England, where, as they affirmed^ a 
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Minister who found himself in a minority on fl 
portant question immediately retired from office. 

Marie Antoinette, who, as we have seen, had been 
a diligent reader of Hume, had also been led to com- 
pare the proceedings of the refractory Notables with 
the conduct of our English Parliamentary parties, and 
to an English reader some of her comments cannot fail 
to be ae interesting as they are curious. The Duchess 
de Polignac was drinbiog the waters at Bath, which 
at that time was a favourite resort of French valetu- 
dinarians, and, while she was still in that moat beauti- 
ful of English cities, the Queen kept up an occasional 
correspondence with her. We have two letters which 
Marie Antoinette wrote to her in April; one on the 
9th, the very day on which Caloone was dismissed, 
the second, two days later ; and even the passages 
which do not relate to politics have their interest as 
specimens of the writer's character, and of the sincere 
frankness with which she laid aside her rank and 
believed in the possibility of a friendship of complete' 
equality. 

•■ April 9, 1787. 

" I thank you, my dear heart, for your letter, which 
has done me good. I was anxious about you. It ia 
true then that you have not suffered much from your 
journey. Take care of yourself, I insist on it, I beg 
of you ; and be sure and derive benefit from the waters, 
else I should repent of the privation I have inflicted 
on myself without your health being benefited. When 
you are near I feel how much I love you ; and I (kA 
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it much more when you are far away. I am greatly 
taken up with you and yours, and you would be very 
ungrateful if you did not love me, for I cannot change 
towards you. 

" Where you are you can at least enjoy the comfort 
of never hearing of business. Although you are in the 
country of an Upper and a Lower House, you can stop 
your ears and let people talk. But here it is a noise 
that deafens one in spite of all I can do. The words 
' Opposition ' and ' motions ' are established here as in 
the English Parliament, with this difference, that in 
London, when people go into opposition, they begin by 
denuding themselves of the favours of the King; 
instead of which here numbers oppose all the wise 
and beneficent views of the most virtuous of masters, 
and still keep all he has given them. It may be a 
cleverer way of managing, but it is not so gentleman- 
like. The time of illusion is past, and we are tasting 
cruel experience. We are paying dearly to-day for 
our zeal and enthusiasm for the American war. The 
voice of honest men is stifled by members and cabals. 
Men disregard principles to bind themselves to words, 
and to multiply attacks on individuals. The seditious 
will drag the State to its ruin rather than renounce 
their intrigues." 

And in her second letter she specifies some of the 
Opposition by name ; one of whom, as will be seen 
hereafter, contributed greatly to her subsequent 
miseries. ..." The repugnance which you know that 
I have always had to interfering in business is to-da^ 
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put cnielly to the proof; and you would be as tired as 
I ain of all that goes on. I have already spoken to 
you of our Upper and Lower House,' and of all the 
ahsiirdities which take place there, and of the nonsense 
which is talked. To be loaded with benefits by the 
King, like M. de Beaiivan, to join the Opposition and 
to surrender none of them, is what is called having 
spirit and courage. It is, in truth, the courage of 
infamy. I am wholly surrounded wiib folks who have 
revolted from him, A Duke,t a great maker of motions, 
a man who has always a tear in his eye when he speaks, 
i.s one of the number. M. de La Fayette always 
founds the opinions he expresses on what is done at 
Philadelphia .... Even Bishops and Archbishops 
belong to the Opposition, and a great many of the 
clergj' arc the very soul of the cabal. You may judge, 
after this, of all the resources which they employ to 
overturn the plans of the King and his Ministers." 

Calonne, however, as has been already intimated, had 
been dismissed from office before this last letter was 
written. There had been a trial of strength between bim 
and his enemies ; which he, believing that he had won 
the confidence of Louis himself, reckoned on turning to 
his own advantage, by inducing the King to dismiss 
those of his opponents who were in office. To his 
astonishment he found that Louis preferred dispensing 
with his own services; and the general voice was 
probably correct when it affirmed that it was the Queen 
who had induced him to come to that decision. 

• jipparently aho meane the 'Noltthles and the Parliament. 
t The Duo de QaineB, 
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Lom^nie de Brienne, Archbishop of Toulouse, was 
again a candidate for the vacant post, and De Ver- 
mond was as diligent as on the previous occasion,* in 
labouring to return the obligations under which that 
prelate had formerly laid him, by extolling his abilities 
and virtues to the Queen, and recommending him as a 
worthy successor to Calonne, whom she had never 
trusted or liked. In reality the Archbishop was wholly 
destitute of either abilities or virtues. He was 
notorious both for open profligacy and for avowed 
Infidelity, so much so that Louis had refused to 
transfer him to the diocese of Paris, on the ground 
that " at least the Archbishop of the Metropolis ought 
to believe in God."t But Marie Antoinette was 
ignorant of his character, and believed De Vermond's 
assurance that the appointment of so high an ecclesiastic 
would propitiate the clergy, whose opposition, as many 
of her letters prove, she thought specially formidable, 
and for whose support she knew her husband to be 
nervously anxious. Some of Calonne's colleagues 
strongly urged the King to re-appoint Necker, whose 
recall would have been highly popular with the nation. 
But Necker had recently given Louis personal offence 
by publishing a reply^ to some of Calonne's statements, 
in defiance of the King's express prohibition, and had 
been banished from Paris for the act ; and the Queen 

♦ See ante, c. 18. 

t "II faut," dit-il, ayec un mouyement d'impatience qui lui fit 
honneur, " que, du moins, TarclieTdqae de Paris croie en Dieu." Sou- 
Tenirs par le Due de Leyis, p. 102. 

VOL. I. 7* 
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recollecting Iiow he had formerly refused to withdraw 
his rt'siguatioo at her entreaty, felt that she had no 
reasim to expect any great consideration for the 
opinions or wishes of either herself or the King from 
one so conceited and aelf-willed, who would be likely 
to attribute his re-appointment, not to the King's 
voluntary choice, but to his necessities. She therefore 
strongly pressed that the Arch\>ishop should be pre- 
ferred ; in an unhappy moment she prevailed ;" and 
on the lat of May, 1787, Lomenie de Brienne was 
installed in office with the title of Chief of the Council 
of Finance. 

A more unhappy choice could not possibly have 
heen made. The new Minister was soon seen to he 
as devoid of information and ability as he was 
known to be of honesty. He had a certain gravity 
of outward demeanour which imposed upon many, and 
he had also the address to lead the conversation to 
points which his hearers understood still loss than 
himself: dilating on finance und the money marki-l 
even to the ladies of the Court, who had had aonie 
share in persuading the Queen of hia fitness for office, t 
But hia disposition was in reality as rash as that of 
Caloune ; and it was a curious proof of his temerity, as 
well as of hia ignorance of the feeling of parties tu 
Paris, that, though he knew the Notables to be friendly 

■ The oontinuer of Sismoadi'e history, A. Kenee, howeyer, attri- 
buUw tile Archbiehap's appomtment la the inflnenae of the Baron it 
Breteuil 

t " Sou grand art oonsiBtnitil parlar i chacun dra ohoaea qa'H orojut-. 
qu'oa ignorait." De 1ict\b, u.\Wi. 
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to him, as indeed they would have been to anyone who 
might have superseded Calonne, he dismissed them before 
the end of the month. And the language held on their 
dissolution both by the Ministers and by the President 
of the Notables, and which was cheerfully accepted by 
the people, is remarkable from the contrast which it 
aiFords to the feelings which swayed the national council 
exactly two years afterwards. Some measures of re- 
trenchment which the Notables had recommended had 
been adopted : some reductions had been made in the 
royal households : some costly ceremonies had been 
abolished : and one or two imposts which had pressed 
with great severity on the poorer classes had been 
extinguished or modified. And not only did M. La- 
moignon, the Keeper of the Seals, in the speech in 
which he dismissed them, venture to affirm that these 
reductions would be found to have effected all that was 
needed to restore universal prosperity to the kingdom ; 
but the President of the Assembly, in his reply, 
thanked God " for having caused him to be born in 
such an age, under such a Government, and for having 
made him the subject of a King whom he was con- 
strained to love, " and the thanksgiving was reechoed 
by the whole assembly. But this contentment did not 
last long. The embarrassments of the Treasury were 
too serious to be dissipated by soft speeches. The 
Notables were hardly dissolved before the Archbishop 
proposed a new loan of an enormous amount ; and, as 
he might have foreseen, their dissolution revived the 
pretensions of the Parliament. The Q,weevi^ ^^^^xy^ 
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tion of the rise of a French opposition at oni 
t-eived a practical commentary. The debates i 
Parliament became warmer than they had i 
since the days of the Fronde : the citizens, sharing in i 
the excitement, thronged the palace of the Parliament, 
expressing their approval or disapproval of the dif- 
ferent speakers by diuorderly and unprecedented clft- 
mour; the great majority hooting down the Minister 
and his snpporters, and cheering those who spoke 
against him. The Dnc d'Orl^ans by open bribes 
gained over many of the counsellors to oppose the 
Court in everything. The registration of several of 
the edicts which the Minister had sent down was 
refused; and one member of the Orleanist party even 
demanded the convocation of the Btates-General, 
formerly and constitutionally the great council of the 
nation, but which had never been assembled since the 
time of Richelieu. 

The Archbishop was sometimes angry and sometimes 
terrified, and as weak in his anger as in hiH terror. He 
persuaded the King to hold a bed of justice to compel 
the registration of the edicts; when the Parliament 
protested, he banished it to Troyes; in less than a 
month he became alarmed at his own vigour and 
recalled it. Encouraged by his pusillanimity, and 
more secure than ever of the support of the citisens. 
who had been thrown into consternation by his demand 
of a second loan, nearly* six times as large as the first, it 

* The loan he proposed in June was eiglitj miUions (of franca) in 
fOctober that wlurti^e fl.e\i«mie4wB« ^oai hundred and forty n 
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became more audacious and defiant than ever, D'Orl^ans 
openly placing himself at the head of the malcontents. 
Lomenie persuaded the King to banish the Duke, and 
to arrest one or two of his most vehement partisans ; 
and again in a few weeks repented of this act of 
decision also, released the prisoners, and recalled the 
Duke. 

As a matter of course the Parliament grew bolder 
still. Every measure which the Minister proposed 
was rejected ; and, under the guidance of one of their 
members, Duval d'Epresm^nil, the counsellors at last 
proceeded so far as to take the initiative in new legisla- 
tion into their own hands. In the first week in May, 
1738, they passed a series of resolutions afiSrming that to 
be the law which indeed ought to have been so, but 
which had certainly never been regarded as such at any 
period of French history. One declared that magistrates 
were irremoveable except in cases of misconduct : another 
that the individual liberty and property of every 
citizen were inviolable ; others issisted on the neces- 
sity of convoking the States-General as the only 
assembly entitled to impose taxes ; and the counsellors 
hoped to secure the royal acceptance of these resolu- 
tions by some previous votes which asserted that, of 
those laws which were the very foundation of the 
Constitution, the first was that which "assured the 
Crown to the reigning house and to its descendants in 
the male line, in the order of primogeniture."* 

* It is worth noticing that the French people in general did not 
regard the power of arbitrary imprisonment exeTC\«e^ V3 ^cvt^^ssL^* 
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But Louis, or rather his rash Miuiater, was Dot to be 
80 conciliated; and a scene ensued which is the first of 
the striking parallels which this period ia France 
affords to the events which had taken place in Eng- 
land a century and a half before. As in 1642 Charles 
I. bad attempted to arrest members of the English 
Parliament in the very House of Commons, so the 
Archbishop now persuaded Louis to send down the 
captain of the guard, the Marquis d'Agoust, to the 
Palace of the Parliament, to seize d'Epresmenil, and 
another counsellor named Montsabert, who had been 
one of his foremost supporters in the recent discus- 
sions. They behaved with admirable dignity. Marie 
Antoinette was not one to betray her husband's 

u a griennce. In their ejee it was one of his moet natural prcrogk- 
tivea. A jeax or two before the time of which we are ipoaking, Br. Moore. 
the author of Zeluoo, and father of Sir John Moore who fell at Co- 
runna, waa (Tavelling in France, and was present nt a purtj of French 
inerahoutB and otlii^ra of the same raiili, wlio asked liim mau; questioni 
about the English Constitution. When he said tlmt the King <•! 
England eould not impose a tax bj hia own authority', " Ihey raid with 
some degree of satiafaL'tian, ' Cependant c'oat asaez beau cela' . . . ." 
But when he informed them "that the Kiog hlroaelf had not the pown 
h) enorOBoh upon the libert; of the meanest uf hii Bubjects. and Chat if lie 
or the Miniater did ao, dam^es were rscoverable in a court of law, a loud 
and prolonged " Diable" issued from evBrj mouth. Th«y forgot thrir 
own aitnatiDn and turned to their natural biaa of sjmpathy with the 
King, who thej all eeeoied to think must be the moet oppreRied and 
itijured of manhood. One of thum at last addreaaing himself to the 
Engliah poUtii^ian said, ' Tout ce que je puis voua dire, Moniieur, 
f'eal quoTotre paiiTre Roiestbi™ iplaicdre.'" A View of the Soiuetj 
and Maauera in France, ice, b; Dr. John Hoora. Vol. 1. 47. 
1793. 
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counsels as Henrietta Maria had betrayed those of 
Charles. D'Epresmenil and his friend, wholly taken by 
surprise, had had no warning of what was designed, no 
time to withdraw ; nor, in all probability, would they 
have done so in any case. When M. d'Agoust entered 
the Council Hall and demanded his prisoners, there was 
a great uproar. The whole assembly made common 
cause with their two brethren who were thus threatened. 
" We are all d'Epresm^nils and Montsaberts," was their 
unanimous cry ; while the tumult at the doors, where 
a vast multitude was collected, many of whom had 
arms in their hands and seemed prepared to use them, 
was more formidable still. But d'Agoust, though 
courteous in the discharge of his duty, was intrepid 
and firm ; and the two members voluntarily surrendered 
themselves and retired in custody, while the Archbishop 
was so elated with his triumph that a few days after- 
wards he induced the King to venture on another imita- 
tion of the history of England, though now it was not 
Charles, but the more tyrannical Cromwell, whose con- 
duct was copied. Before the end of the month the 
Gtevemor of Paris entered the Palace of the Parliament, 
Beized all the registers and documents of every kind, 
locked the doors, and closed them with the King's seal ; 
and a royal edict was issued suspending all the Parlia- 
{inentB both in the capital and the provinces. 

END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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